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Preface 


behavioral science is an ,nte S ral pa . .. n ld 0 f personality is in some 

interest provided by human behav to behavioral 
ways an ideal context in which to introduce un s 
science. , , _ Hpmn t s over the past several 

This text had its origin in the author s ^ ^ ft js my 

years to introduce students to pers ' rjbu[km t0 society which psy- 
conviction that the most important din of ], ow the scientific 

chologists can presently make is a boo y t hc field oi per- 

method is utilized in studying e avi - , . shown where ideas 

sonality is presented from the ms.de ' The reader. ^ ^ tllcorelicaI 

originate, how these ideas are turns a -.lletronncctcd A given line of 

speculations and research findings arc % described 

research is placed in its lustonca co ' . ^ ; s integrated to form 
in some detail, and the work of van frequently as possible, 

a structure of accumulating conceptual V , 0 f findings, or 

an investigator's research stratc »' J n,c ^' C '" ™ rfs. 

theoretical speculations arc expressed mi ara of psychology which 

The field of personality is defined here ^^1 rarious behavior 

concentrates on the study of individual development, structure, 

dimensions, including personality measurement, dcvclo. 
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dynamics, and change. It is somewhat unusual to concentrate only on 
selected areas of current research interest in personality; however, at the 
present time, personality research appears to be focusing on the de- 
velopment of limited theories based on work with selected variables rather 
than on the traditional broad general theories of personality, a decided 
shift in emphasis over the past decade or two. 

When the student has finished this text, he will not possess (1) a theory 
which provides understanding of all behavior (2) the key to optimal adjust- 
ment (3) a way to categorize each individual he meets with a complete 
personality description, or (4) information which is" guaranteed to solve 
his major behavioral problems. What the student will have, however, is 
an introduction to the ideas, methods, and a portion of the findings of one 
of the most exciting and most challenging of activities— the scientific study 
of human behavior. 

Among the many individuals whose comments and suggestions con- 
tributed to this book, I would like to give special thanks to Dr. Richard S. 
Lazarus. Tire comments and criticisms of David McClelland, Quinn 
McNemar, and Janet Taylor Spence were also extremely helpful. In ad- 
dition, I would like gratefully to acknowledge the help of my wife and 
my parents who took on the unexciting though crucial chores of typing 
the manuscript, writing for permission to use copyrighted material, check- 
ing references, reading proofs, and holding the children at bay while 
Daddy finished one more chapter. 


DONIs BYRNE 
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Science and tlie Study 
of Personality 


_ ,• • n,. latter half of the twentieth century is to live in 

To live in the latter nan o influencing human ac- 

an era in which science has become asc scientists ore accorded 

tivities. In the world’s two most P°" er “ entific plication is consistently 
an honored position in society, a o{ occu tions ; n the United 

encouraged and supported, A recent . . X ; pI estige only by supreme 
States found that scientists are °“ tanlc P d bclow scientists include 

court justices and physicians. Occup b ber f act ory owner, and artist 
those of state governor, cabinet member, banker, ) 

[Abelson, 1964]. h „, )it il c general understanding 

At the same time, there seen, to be veryjit^ . )o utiIi7e „,c 

concerning what it is that scien „ ce „ cvoVcs im ages of test tubes 
scientific method. For most people, ^ t i ic "experiments never 

or rochets and memories of biology- . jt is , b at scientists do is 

quite coincided with the workbooks. Wiatercr 

incomprehensible and somewhat frig itemng. introductory course in 

Given this context, students who enroll. n an m.^ ^ that 

psychology often learn with some <Ic S r “ , JJJeanrr. Perhaps because 
psy chologists describe tlicir work as a scicnt t ,;.,ll v threatening 

of its relative youth and perhaps ten"* ‘ 2eht s T.he •'science of 
poster. the most general response of of lhree items 

behavior" is cither ridicule or open hostility. 1 


^ Background 

from recent publications serves to provide a flavor of this negative reac- 
tion: 

Nothing raises eyebrows faster than the idea that science can find laws of 
human behavior. Human differences are too vast for generalizations that apply 
with any exactitude to individuals [Tims magazine, Feb. 14, 1964, p. 43]. 

Psvchology, which is the study of things people with common sense know 
already, has discovered that kids are omen'. 

The earnest gents and ladies in sensible shoes have been “understanding” 
the little disgusters for the last generation, with the result that our jails are 
full, the streets of our cities are unsafe after nightfall . . . 

... it may make normal readers retch, but psychologists describe spanking 
as "some form of primary negative reinforcement.” 

Negative reinforcement is what bred the sturdy race that spanned this con- 
tinent, and I’d like to see it return to fashion [Richard Stames, columnist for 
the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain, quoted in the American Psychologist , 
1963, p. 510]. 

This book is about brain-watching, the art, its practitioners, and its subjects, 
some 50,000,000 hapless Americans [Martin L. Gross in The Brain Watchers 
(New York: Random House, 1962)]. 

If these quotations constitute a representative sample of public opinion 
concerning psychology' as a science, the typical beginning psychology stu- 
dent must experience some degree of dissonance as his instructor and his 
textbook dwell on the science of behavior. In time, however, some pro- 
portion of the students are able to rearrange their stereotypes to include 
experimental psychology' in a cubbyhole labeled “science.” 

For those who pursue the study of psychology' further, many find them- 
selves in a course with the term “personality'” in its title. Here, reason is 
assailed once more; again the subject matter is described as falling within 
the realm of science. In order to accept such an unlikely notion, the typical 
student must: (1) alter somewhat his conception of science, and (2) 
have some degree of contact with that research area in which personality' 
variables are investigated. It is the goal of the author in the next several 
hundred pages to bring about both of these accomplishments. 

Goals of a Science of Personality' 

MAKING SENSE OUT OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

In a surprisingly short period of time, representatives of our 
species have moved haltingly from a precarious existence around the banks 
of various sources of fresh water to the complex life with which we are 
each familiar. The rate of change of both our physical and our concep- 
tual tools is an increasingly rapid one. The time between the first use of 
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fire and the invention of the wheel was considerably longer ‘tan the time 
between the invention of the wheel and the flight of th fin a.rpkme^ 
Considering a more recent time span at the begmnrn of « 
the indoor toilet was just being installed m 

enough money and enough spirit of adven ure o ry SDace will be 

the end of this eentury, rochet flights to various points in space will 

“thde*, sheer survival on this planet has not ^ e^fora reb; 
tively frail physical -d 

manly because of mans ability to ae „ rtT ,™>nhnlizations to 

problems at an abstract level and to pass “"J' s by "hose 

others. Dangers such as hunger, disease, col w ^ of timef 

of his own and other species constantly iecu . for mee ting diflicul- 

many different conceptual approaches wer P - . , . . environ- 

ties and making some sense out of a confusing andfr.gbtemi^ env. 
ment. Included are supernatural dogmas, p i o p ^ ] nvc tried 

litical ideologies. One of the many ways m to obtain 
to bring meaning and predictability in o • ■ ' j been given 

some control over it is by means of an and ^ es 

the name science. Within this approach, ■ _ cst a way to go 

of procedure have emerged over the centuna; they suggest y 
about acquiring and evaluating and “kntng jt prove helpful 
Before discussing personality as a field of scienc i f endeavors. It 
to consider in a more general way the goa s under- 

is often said that the scientific method is utilized in orde to p 
standing, prediction, and control of that which is being studied. 

UNDERSTANDING: WHY? IIOW? rwM.'nlv „ 1C ], 

Description end Mori* « Uicy 
of us wants to know why things happen , . ve scem to feel bet- 

come about. And, when an explanation is a\ . ’ tcd rf or example, 
ter; understanding has been achieved It is frcquentlj as ertoi Wr ^ 
M rx, 1951], that understanding is the basic goal °J LS^Main. Skinner 
however, understanding is the easiest thing m the world 

When we say that man cats inXrt'o’ pt^acily, be- 
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master}' over the world by learning to name various aspects of their en- 
vironment. A frightening and inexplicable noise becomes “thunder,” and 
an unexpected and blinding light becomes a “flashbulb.” To have a word 
means that adults are familiar with such things and are not afraid of them. 

n addition, the word can be said over and over to oneself, permitting the 
fear to extinguish. 6 

In kter years, much the same word-magic still is effective in reducing 
uncertainty and providing understanding. A murderer was motivated by 
watching violence on TV programs. A war hero received his courage from 
one of his great-grandfathers who fought in the Civil War The 1,'S 

the streets' andTonl^ S™” brou e ht about “me in 

by sarina thTt the P J" g SU ‘ tS ’ A housewife “plains her headaches 

a shed bv a studenl’ are Psychosomatic. A colleague of the author was once 

abandoning ft i did the Eskimos de '' e,0 P «■<= custom of 
tor rerfied^' Because the^tf ”, “T t0 die? ” Fa «tiously, the instruc- 

Apparentfy s!Sed S thh 'S“ °th ^ 1 'S Hnbte " 

wrote the material in their notes. ? > e 35 students carefully 

is fcdVedTo7^hTa1m b rh e and S °P histi “ ted verbal explanation 
despair wonder why this terrihlp ft.’ ° y ^ S drowned ’ and his parents in their 
made to What tempts might be 

event happened because the Ri § r e Suggestl0n could be made that the 
of God’s mystenous pT an It hZZ A™ !t ha PP ened a * 

for independence which led him^tn 6 &Cause tlie bo y liad a strong need 
eiting activities. It happened b Pr ° ^ his home into ex- 
youth, and this was divine punishment had spent an immoral 

death drive was stronger than his life d i aa PP ened because the boy’s 

borhood witch put a hex on him Tf- h T1Ve j | a PP ened because a neigh- 
free will chose to die It Tanned , beca ^e the boy of his own 

need for self-punishment Each oft ef^? ^ b ° y had an unconscious 
standing, but we have no Son whtlT T*" 5 Seems to under- 

After-fhc-S ExOlS S ? Ct amon S them - 

ating alternative explanations such as °ttf’ A ■ "’j dlfficul ty in evalu- 
usually offered after the event hatteten „Ta a ?' ° Ve , is that «*? are 
inventiveness are such that almost anv n K ^ An ^ man s dex 'btlity and 
in order to make an after-the-fact ehAc" T be t "'' Sled and revised 
true whether the descriptive conceptual. ° any event This holds 
analysis, stimulus-response theory £ ® “ f e Provided by psycho- 
a paranoid schizophrenic. Any ’’ideas JA del “Sional system of 
sbdity to offer understanding a e noT iU„ t fr d enlirel y »n their 

" data - 0ne k ~ - - p-~ 
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th irW questions arl = essentia, I in 

%% wlTit - that understanding has been 

achieved. 

pred , ct , on ; when ? what ? Understanding. 

Predictive Accuracy as the ' been that 0 f pre- 

The criterion of understanding adopted I tys si understanding 

diction. Thus, we may say that any attempt Jo ver bal ex- 
(naming, describing in differoit tan^^ ^ ^ accura te predic- 

planations) are of value only if the t l e prediction of additional 

Bon of the original phenomena o ( ) jn chapter 12, the observa- 

phenomena. For example, as will be le( j t0 t ] ie proposition that 

tion of the behavior of clients m psyc W t y ie elements of an 

individuals strive to maintain sel -conns • b possible to make 

individual’s self-concept are determined it shoma^ ^ ^ be 

specific predictions about his b * a b ' or , istortc[ i/ihat ideas will arouse 
talked about, what material will bc mat J e about quite 

defenses, and so forth Further, pr t an d se lf-incongruent 

different kinds of situations in which selt-co S pe rc eption, physio- 

elemcnts are "oX« ofp^ic^- P“" 

logical responses, and the like. 11 • dearly a useful one. 

accurate, the concept of self-consi > f u j jf jt increases prcdic- 

Explanation at any level of comp ex' y ‘'complete understand- 

tive accuracy. There is no magic P°m . - s are va l u cd to the extent 

mg" is achieved. In science, concep s ,, t ,] c y wou ld not other- 

that they allow scientists to make predictions that tnej 

wise have been able to make. , , vs Predictive Accuracy. 

Subjective Feeling of ^ X^(Ver,tel,en) as a goal of 
Tlic differences between sub]CCtivc under* d S t )t; 

science and prediction as a goal have been well stated ) „ c 

In one sense, it is proper to say tint we “"^jcntilicil P Hie conditions under 
have isolated the responsible nrmes and >“ h Vcrstc/icn. That cm- 

which they attack and cripple a person * phenomenon fiom the 

ception is an empatliie. intintne f«bns of Inwnmg P ^ ^ ,, ndc „and 
inside, as it were. To take a more “ST fmm knowing that he comes horn 
why a paltieula. boy becomes del.nq.wnt 10 be ecm<n...cal1) 

a neighborhood tliat ' "f j uhciras after «c bate read l arre 
deprived and socially disorgam -c 
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Lonigan and have seen such conditions and the embeddedness of delinquency 
in them portrayed with artistic power and vividness, then we understand (in 
the sense of Verstehen) the relation between these phenomena. 

From this example, it should be clear that the feeling of understanding is a 
subjective effect aimed at by artists, not scientists. In science, when we say 
we understand something, we mean that we can predict and control it, but 
such aims are foreign to the romantic viewpoint. When Allport says (as 
of course Freud and many others have said also) that novelists and poets have 
been great intuitive psychologists, in some ways the greatest psychologists, the 
statement has two (not necessarily coexistent) meanings: that literary men 
have known many significant variables of and propositions about personality 
(e.g., the role of unconscious incestuous wishes in determining many kinds of 
behavior), or, that they have been able to create the most vivid, compelling 
portraits of people, which give us the sense of knowing and understanding them. 
The latter effect is achieved by judicious selection and artful distortion, not by 
exhaustive cataloguing and measurement of traits, motives, or structural re- 
lations. Indeed the idea of a catalogue is the very antithesis of art, just as a 
painful realism that tries to copy nature slavishly is the death of an artistic 
endeavor. 

Here we see the issues drawn clearly. Is personology to be an art, devoted to 
word portraits that seek to evoke in the Teader the thrill of recognition, the 
gratifying (if perhaps illusory) feeling of understanding unique individuals? 
Or is it to be a science, which enables us to study these same persons in all 
their uniqueness and to derive from such study general propositions about the 
structure, development, and other significant aspects of personality? If we 
elect for a science, we must abandon art whenever it takes us in a different 
direction than the one demanded by the scientific method, and we must recog- 
nize that the ideal of an idiographic science is a will-o’-the-wisp, an artistic 
and not a scientific goal. Science may be supplemented by art, but not com- 
bined with it [Holt, 1962, pp. 388-390], 

Correctness of Explanations. Whenever a prediction fails, 
then the conceptualization which led to that prediction must be altered 
to take account of the inaccuracy. Successive changes in the formulation 
are made in order to increase predictive accuracy. Of course, accurate pre- 
diction is no guarantee of the correctness of one’s theoretical formulation. 

For example, even when the earth was considered to be the center of 
the universe, astronomers were able to make relatively accurate predictions 
of the movements of the moon, sun, and planets. The planets offered the 
greatest difficult}', but the theories utilized complex epicycles as the plane- 
tar}' pathways around the earth.” The only thing wrong with this formu- 
lation was that it turned out to be inconsistent with later data. When 
the sun was conceptualized as being located at the center of the solar 
system, the new theory depicted all of the planets as traveling in smooth 
elliptical orbits around it. The new formulation still yielded the same 
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accurate predictions provided by the old theory and in aMtirm it en- 

abled astronomers to account for P^ous y inc concerning 

Another sort of example is provided by the vanous rdea concemmg 

the causes of yellow fever. At one point mg air n S w ; n( ] ows were 

the disease because some protectron was afforde w ^ ^ ^ 

kept closed at night. The reason ‘ at | S c “ rse was because the closed 
curate predictions concerning preventio , ? j^ea ^ mos . 

windows were preventing the entry of ™ sq “ c(juld be teste d by having 
qnitoes as the causal agent was P r0 P ’ .j^ test showed that yel- 

volunteers expose themselves to mosqu ^ night air was irrelevant, 

low fever developed after such exposure. > un t ess it is carrying 

At still another level, the mosquito is rrrelevant, too, unless it .s c ry g 

the yellow fever virus. . personality as well. In 

Many such examples may be foun in intellectual functioning. 

Chapter 11 we will discuss the effects of agmgo^lec^ ^ teted> 
In the initial investigations, individual at d,ffer , 8 than qo-year- 

and it was found that 20-year-olds obtained ^' 8 j| A S “ mber 0 f formula- 

olds, who did better than reach a peak and 


tions were built describing the way in 

then begin a rapid decline. Such ideas > of thc same individuals, 
data became available involving th . inte ]i ec t U al decline were 

however, the predictions based on the ^ , notion of intellectual 

wrong. Not only is there lack of suppor. or be no o ^ ^ 
deterioration with age, but individuals actuaUy SI ow a 6 different 

life span. The earlier studies simply '"^ t ^f 0 T c ^neration as aging 
generations, not differences to be expected within ° 

progressed. . , Mnnot bc ascertained independently of 

Tlie nature of the real world ca 'Therefore, accurate predictions 

the outcome of our predictions abou 1 • conceptualization is pro- 

should be taken to mean that one P . . * bv a better one at any 

visionally correct, but that it may be s pp 
time. 

control: what are the practical implications? 

or what use is it? . . nicans 

thc laboratory the ability to ""'^" "riabte and 
that thc scientist is able to manipulate ^ bte . W1.cn such 

predict accurately thc effee °" utilization of the knowledge 

control is attained, however, a aspect of the world outside of the 

becomes possible: die eon.ro * ~ wlicn ,„c application of 

laboratory. What arc some ^tbc .s scicnc c ? 

scientific knowledge B considered E 
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Seeking Knowledge for Its Own Sake. There is a venerable 
academic tradition which places a high value on the principle that knowl- 
edge should be sought not for practical reasons but for its intrinsic worth. 
Thus, support is gained for sciences which are unlikely to yield applied 
benefits (for example, archeology), for the humanities (history', for ex- 
ample), and for the arts. 

In most of the sciences, however, a certain amount of conflict tends to 
exist between those individuals actively engaged in basic research and 
those who feel that the ultimate outcome of such work should be useful 
to society. The general culture, as expressed in Congressional support for 
research grants and popular articles describing scientific discoveries, is 
clearly oriented toward the application of laboratory findings for the 
benefit of mankind. Support for basic research can generally' be obtained, 
however, by pointing out that basic research almost inevitably' leads to 
findings, sometimes unexpected, with practical implications. For example, 
prior to the early 1940’s, the work of nuclear physicists was seemingly far 
removed from application. Today, the applied aspects of this field are 
omnipresent. In addition, the history of science suggests stronglv that work 
on immediate applied problems has not generally proven to be the most 
effective way to solve such problems. One need only think of alchemists 
attempting to transmute lead into gold or Indian medicine men in the 
Southwest attempting to control the weather by performing the appropri- 


rffffir If , Control Outside of the Laboratory: Value Judgments. One 

fact tW I ? V f h the * ppllcation of scientific knowledge is the 

votuhLn ’ Ud § men , ts mus t b e made. Should large portions of a city’s 

to fit ridate a } m ° rder t( ? hasten the end of a war? Is it right 

minoritv^ in „ J T S ' vater * Upply over the protests of a frightened 

to nJ 1 } d< J ° 3ld m the P^vention of dental cavities? Is it right 
to pass a compulsory sterilization law in order f n ,1 ., ° 

of schizophrenia in the populations I s j" S to ,,1 H the , lnc,denCe 
flashed on a movie screen in order J ■ gM 1 * subliminal messages 
product? Is it rieht fn dec’ CT • i , lncr ease the sales of a particular 
sonal contacis afe iltjd 2 ^ ” SUch a interper- 

dccisions are different from thns P ers ° na l ls °lation is decreased? Tlrese 
no generallv accepted criteria fr, " ' re M U!re d of scientists; there are 

Port of the “ “ r « ht ” 

which affect human behavior even^in f that C ° ntrol activitieS 
amount of anxiety. Farber has discussed th is phenomenon * C ° nSiderable 

if enough of them !verc 1 suLptiblVto Crmman i tS -° f behavior were known, and 
to control bcliavior. It was also noted”?! 111 ^ atlon ’ then it would be possible 
intense annoyance and anxietv in m ™ T P ro P ositl °n arouses the most 

ety m man >' P e °PK including psychologists, who 
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for good reasons, abhor the idea of a totalitarian technoc^ [Bergmann 
19561 . In its superficial aspects, one can rather readily ™ d « s ‘ and ; ' 
concents of “control’' and “despotism” are sometimes equated. If behavior 

■« 

a person’s behavior or attitudes, I am appe g “thev” do so they are 

you try to do so, you are using multiplici t y of motives and 

brainwashing. To complicate matteia ’ behavior that is instrumental to 

goals extends to the intrapersonal s Pj er J satis f ac tion of another, 

the satisfaction of one motive may frus , others to their particular 

On the other hand, our respect for the rights of others totne ^ P ^ ^ 

goals and the instrumental acts whereby ^ products of unfettered 

to the romantic delusion that these are sp environment short of death; 
choice. No one escapes control by the physiol environmenMWn o^^ ^ 
and no one escapes control by his social 1 envi ov£r t0 lhe acquisition of 

tion. Almost the entire period of childho eaidancc of parents, family, and 
new behaviors, goals, and motives, “" d * ' ® lsivc or unconscious, such guid- 

teachers. Be it wise or unwise, deliberate, unpu , . of any kind of 

ance inevitably has its effects. It is diKcu . ^ behav ; M . That the effects are 
social interaction that has absolutely no IFarber 1964, pp. 12-M]. 

unintentional or unwanted does not negate them [Farber, ivo-t. PP 

Validity o, the Application One firm J ^ 

arises in the application of scientific knosvle gc ^ -phe 

the procedure actually do what is claim . theactivitv of charlatans, 
question here is not one of deliberate ^''“““/ opinion in cvalu- 
Rather, the question deals with honest dffe: rci ■ the willing- 
ating the relevant evidence and with individual bas ? c 

ness to utilize imperfect techniques. I “ prediction and those 

conflicts may arise between those oriented towtud PJ “ n[c! . 
oriented toward control. Rodgers outlines some of the 

It seems to me that .lie fundamental ^difference five 
fcssional psychology is the i„ccting ot pioicssional schools for 

operationally recognized by torn ® ba sic S work. Examples aic chemical 

applied work and academic dep .„ sus plivsiologv. Fundamentally, 

engineering sersus | "J u „ cqm lc with aadcmic departments, in- 

the role of basic research, p ro tot\pic questions and to seek ge 

eluding academic pp accurate within the limitations of know 

eraUzablc answers that are P > am oent w jt!,i n a definable class of 
data. Tlic academicamwer mus .pp^ ^ .. Qr ff0m w hich .t is gen- 

events, and the parttcuLar one 
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eralized is incidental. Questions that are not prototypical of a class of events, 
i.e., that are of relevance to only a single case or single proposition, are con- 
sidered trivial. Hair-splitting inaccuracies are considered adequate bases for 
disqualification of academic assertions and must be dealt with, according to the 
rules of the game, by either changing the answers to fit the questions with 
precise accuracy or reformulating the questions to fit the precise limitations 
of the answers as they apply to known data. Thus, precise accuracy and gen- 
erality are the hallmarks of academic respectability. In contrast, the role of the 
engineer, applied scientist, or professional is to provide usable ans^vers to im- 
portant questions about particular rather than general events. The answers need 
not be prototypically correct if they are the most usable or satisfactory available, 
from a utilitarian point of view. Similarly, they need not apply to' any event 
except the particular one that is the focus of the question. That is, the specific 
case need not be viewed m terms of its prototypical characteristics; and no other 

onTlw^vl l h ° W ; S -™ lar m kind ’ can be substituted for the particular 
one about which the applied question is asked. An answer that does not apply 

adequately to a particular situation is disqualified, regardless of how precisely 
meSone n S * % CksS ° f events that does not include the im- 

fes S ionalres P e C tabiii™[rodger\ U 1964, pp d 67 5-676? 316 ^ ° f F °~ 

of clinicaTpsycholo^^er^we^fincl^th t0 P ^ rSOn . ality P s y cholo gy is that 
niaues andnf nrnn ?' a 6 d the a PP llcatl0n of assessment tech- 
Fo r many f gn . *? Wng about chan g es ™ Penality, 
the 3Lrl2e P „f’ C n°, S S ' ClmiCal Plactice toda y » analogous to 
clearly merits attention cen . tunes - "Uiat is, the patient’s distress 

psychologist to moride Zt Va “? n of the Professionally oriented 

no more effective than the^lee P nu ' ne ’ but tlie avai lahle techniques are 
medical era. On the othe h ancet ^’ and laudanum of a previous 

chologists as too cautious^ n ^ ” many . clinicians criticize academic psy- 
artificial laboratorv f nroblt ^ irreSp0nsible in focusing on 

-et. The ^ to be 

• ■ theacademirn snend.t ^ the F ° verbial drunk: 

the light is good for the ^ ^ f °°^ ng Under the lam PP ost > where 

half a block avvay” [Rodgers,' 1964^6771 in the S utter 

chologists to adhere to'pmdiction ^ ieFlfic . tradition for personality psy- 
aim. Research in personality is rfi f A 6 P nmar y goal toward which they 
which are powerful in terms o/allowdnf ^ COnStruction of theories 
havior. Probably the goals of prediction e P re diction of human be- 

ent that they appeal to quite different ' /"-j Contr °l are sufficiently differ- 
between "science" a nd f profit “f' ReC ° gniZable fences 
follow the example of other disciplines a ^ p! j ycbo l 0 gy may someday 

rate (but sepa ‘ 



Science and the Study of Personality 

We will now turn more specifically to the field of personality and the 
type of scientific activity which it entails. 

General Experimental Psychology and Individual Differences 

Not until the latter part of the last century was the notion 
of studying behavioral variables seriously pursued. 0v “ *'^ C e S ses such 
behavior investigated has widened from relatively s ™P Pv behavior of 
as perceptual thresholds and reaction hme 0 '„du de any behauor ot 

any degree of complexity, rangI " S nl f ^^ to international hostility, 

learning in the flatworm to mental illness i , t. interest 

Within the field of psychology, there are >nany m “S 

mammachine^systems.’whef^does £. field"? personality fall within all 

of this? 

TWO DISCIPLINES OF SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY , . 

the work of such psychologists ,s “ndloendent variables and 

tween antecedents and consequents, be psychologists, 

dependent variables, or in a language ram ] which best fits 

between stimuli and responses. Psychological research umc gy 

this definition is usually given the tit e S' n attempt to determine 

As Underwood [1949, p. 1] states: cs ents which 

the relationships between responses of the organism 
prompt those responses." a , bcliav ioral rcgulari- 

A problem arises, however, m dcah g 6 presented to several 
ties. Whenever a stimulus or a senes o beings) they tend to 

individual organisms (especially if they are psychologists, it is pre- 

differ in the response which they ThTrL p^esUntcrest. 'Iliis 
ciscly such differences among sub|CCts hat is of t gr conch- 

other emphasis-that of inihvidual diffcrenc^-hasbeen call^ ^ ^ 

tional psychology, and it is here that F™" 5 ^L r j m cntal psychology 

Cronbacli states the ease very well m cDntrastmB ewpes r, I - o[ jndi . 

with the other major type of emphasis-correlational p . E. 
vidual differences: « 
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ments is proof that he has not succeeded. Individual variation is cast into that 
outer darkness known as “error variance.” For reasons both statistical and 
philosophical, error variance is to be reduced by any possible device. You turn 
to animals of a cheap and short-lived species, so that you can use subjects with 
controlled heredity and controlled experience. You select human subjects from 
a narrow subculture. You decorticate your subject by cutting neurons or by 
giving him an environment so meaningless that his unique responses disappear. 

. You increase the number of cases to obtain stable averages, or you re- 
duce N to 1, as Skinner does. But whatever your device, your goal in the ex- 
perimental tradition is to get those embarrassing differential variables out of 
sight. 

The correlational psychologist is in love with just those variables the experi- 
menter left home to forget. He regards individual and group variations as im- 
portant effects of biological and social causes. All organisms adapt to their 
environments, but not equally well. His question is: what present characteristics 
of the organism determine its mode and degree of adaptation? 

Just as individual variation is a source of embarrassment to the experimenter, 
so treatment variation attenuates the results of the correlator. His goal is to 
predict variation within a treatment. His experimental designs demand uniform 
treatment for every case contributing to a correlation, and treatment variance 
means only error variance to him [Cronbach, 1957, p. 674]. 

Whereas the background of experimental psychology lies in the tradi- 
tional laboratory approach to science in which independent variables are 
manipulated and the effect on dependent variables determined, the his- 
torical background of personality psychology is much closer to everyday 
life experiences. For thousands of years prior to the advent of modern 
psychology, there was a general awareness of and interest in individual 
differences. Essentially, the language of description developed in such a 
way that we tend to describe other individuals in terms of their standing 
along an indefinite number of dimensions. Whether we are characterizing 
a political candidate or a blind date or a character in a novel or a next- 
door neighbor, the same sorts of dimensions are utilized in each instance. 
For example, someone is described in terms of the extent to which he is 
intelligent-stupid, kind-cruel, dominant-submissive, liberal-conservative, 
anxious-calm, contented-unhappy, ambitious-lazy, crazy-sane, devious- 
straightforward, creative-commonplace, social-unsocial, crude-refined, im- 
pulse e-cautious, interesting-dull, outgoing-withdrawn, and so on and so 
on In fact, if one were to take any such description of a given person 
and list all of the dimensions utilized and that person’s position on each, 
the end product is what we mean by that individual’s “personality.” 

In its earliest stages, the field of personality psychology- did not actually 
go a great deal beyond that point. There was speculation about which 
dimensions should be included in personality descriptions, speculation 
about why people differ in various ways, and speculation about the factors 
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responsible for changes in personality. In more recent times, as Cronbach 
indicated, this interest in dimensions of individual differences has grown 
in sophistication, and attempts are made to measure the dimensions of 
personality with some precision, to determine the extent to which relation- 
ships exist between and among these dimensions, an to provi e per 
sonality descriptions in a more specific and more quantified fashion. 

Perhaps the most distinctive emerging feature of the field of per- 
sonality at the present time is the tendency to combine the experimental 
and correlational approaches. 

^PERSONALITY AS A FIELD OF RESEARCH 

In this text, the personality of an individual will he defined 
as the combination of all of the relatively enduring imensions o in i 
vidual differences on which he can be measured The field of 
then, is defined as that branch of psychology which deals wi h dimen^s 
of individual differences. These dimensions are defined as personality 

Primarily because it is helpful in describing the types ^ av ^ 

going on in this field, the interests of personality P s >^ described 

divided into subcategories. The particular divisional sj-s 

here will be followed throughout the text. , , ■ are 

Personality Measurement. If personality psycholog. I « 
concerned with individual differences, obviously one ™l 0r ta ^"“ . 

the field is the construction of appropriate instruments to ™ Jch 

sonality variables. The step of going from the cultural me of terms ,such 
as time or temperature or prejudice to the scientific mcasur rons jg cr . 
is a difficult and an essential one. In the field of personaht), rons 
able amount of research activity has been directed toward the construction 
of appropriate instruments to measure personality dimensions. 

In this way relatively unspecific and sometimes vague concept bo 
people are transformed into specific, standard quantified ™rrabta " I « 
arc amenable to scientific investigation. An individual ,s no longer „ » 
of prejudiced toward Negroes”; rather, he has a specific score ion a ' 
ized measure of anti-Negro pre,ud,ce which places him a specific 
above the mean of the general population on tins dimension 

Included under personality measurement are test construction 

evaluation of ettbg « ^ A second area of interest within 
il r.l l il.r studv of the antecedent variables which arc responsible f 
• i lifTrrcnccs along personality dimensions. Personality psscholev 

individual d Ifaence thc amcn , position of indi- 

vidual's along these dimensions, but also in determining the reason for t « 
differences. 



Background 

With a wide range of different attitudes concerning Negroes, for ex- 
ample, it is reasonable to search for the conditions which bring about a 
given degree of prejudice. For example, one might investigate the effects 
of parental prejudice on the prejudice of their offspring, the effects of dif- 
ferent amounts and types of experiences with Negroes on prejudice, or the 
effects of different degrees of frustration on prejudice. 

Included under personality development are studies of genetic influences, 
prenatal influences, and environmental influences on individual differ- 
ences along personality dimensions. 

Personality Structure. The way in which the various per- 
sonalty dimensions fit together to form the overall structure of personality 

^ LT ° ^ ^ W ^ n feld. Because of the pervasive effects of 

sions y of P inlB C -f e T^ C ff Prenata1, and environmenta l factors, many dimen- 
the var H dl feences are related to one another. In other words, 

are not complXly^depe^dent 08 ^ 116 " ^ UP P erSOna % structure 

on™ make^ w aF \r re r a teSt of racial intolerance is known, 
measure of political-em 1 ^ C ^ anCe Prediction about his response on a 
Similarly scores on tl n ° miC cons c rv atism; these two variables are related, 
as voting for or aeamsf 1 ^^!- 0 P re i udlce are related to such behavior 
dimensions or behavioral 1^ V°” ° n C * vd When several such 

and are unrelated with othe^sets^f Tn 3re mte rrelated with on c another 
or anxiety) we mav <;r>paV c i dimensions (for example, intelligence 

sonality structure As knnwl °A or factors wi thin the overall per- 

probably a time will come whm d i mensions S rows ’ ve y 

which the relationsWpletwcm C h”o corrdational studies in 

theoretical and mathematical ct a- ,° r ^ dlmensions is determined and 
known about T"* ‘° » hat is 

Personality Dynamic tL -*?***? 0Vera11 Per- 
sonality structure is in the interrelat-in l ■ lnterest m the study of per- 
stable, enduring characteristics of S ^ S amon S a11 of the relatively 
individual at a t ^ mdlvidual ~* cross-section of an 

dynamics is in the effect of personal > intere st m the study of personality 
liavior in response to a chanaina cr 1 ^ vana kl es °n the individual’s be- 
action between stimulus variable! anTn ^ W0 1 rld ~ the effe ct of the inter- 
An example of such research wn, 1 P e ^ sonallt >' variables on behavior, 
which subjects were required to read sevc *1 ^ ex P enrnent al situation in 

lato to ~ arxrsr 
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iects are high in prejudice and half low in prejudice. Each subject reads 
passages inwhich the content is either ( 1 ) neutral (2) " < =B atlv = t “ 
groesfor (3) positive to Negroes. We would predict that high -and low 
prejudiced individuals would not differ in the find “nd.tron tha high 
prejudiced subjects would remember more of the “ 

anti-Negro condition, and that low-prejudice su ]ec [content of 

more in the pro-Negro condition. Thus a stimulus ^tmd' to de- 
the passages) and a personality variable (prejudice) 

termine the response (recall of the passages) . experimental 

concerned with alteration of pefsonality variables. Even th^h personal, y 
dimensions represent relatively stable and enduring charactenst.cs, Chang 
in such variables are possible at any age leve . , would include 

With respect to anti-Negro prejudice, effects 

experimental investigations such as those attitudes toward Ne- 

of different types of persuasive communications o t t ' 3 h , 

groes and field studies such as those made to determine the 
integration on prejudices'll 

PERSONALITY IN RELATION TO OTHER FIELDS OF PSYCHOLOGY 

r m . nv res pects psychologists whose interests place them 

sxntt&g&atsstsa 

clinical psychologists, ' ‘^i/nce, and the label "experimentalist 
base of psychology as a lab wi st who engages in research in the areas 
most often refers to a ps) B , B _ In its plC sent form, clinical 
of learning, perception, or worldVar II phenomenon, a rapidly growing 
psychology is largely a pos ^ onc .i raU of ,i, c members of the Amen- 
field which now cncomp / A p,\\ While research methodology has 
can Psychological Association l du;ltc tr3 j n i„ g of clinicians, 

consistently been incb 7 . , i( . P is an interest in the application of dug- 
their identifying cliarac purpose of identifying and alienating 

nosticandtlierap^ticsinlsformcp 

the emotional problems ol | lcr |, 3 nd, arc sonicwh.it different 

Personality psychology . c , inl - ci;im They share a research onenta- 
from cither expenmen —rinicnlalists. but the conlcnt of their rc- 

tion and methodology w .LfTcjcnt. Lil-c clinicians, personality ps>- 

scarch tends to he maihcu ) 
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chologists are interested in the complex variables involved in human 
behavior, but they are much more inclined to focus on normal rather than 
abnormal functioning and are rarely inclined to engage in service work in 
an applied setting. 

Division 8 of the APA (Personality and Social Psychology) has recently 
been one of the fastest growing areas in the field. Between 1948 and 1960, 
the membership of Division 8 increased 297 per cent; by way of compari- 
son, Division 3 (Experimental Psychology) increased 40 per cent, and 
Division 12 (Clinical and Abnormal Psychology) increased 189 per cent 
[Tryon, 1963]. Since about 1960, personality has emerged as a major field 
of specialization among doctoral candidates [Vance and MacPhail, 1964]. 

The Plan of This Book 


Tins tat is divided into four sections. The first section con- 
tains hvo introductory chapters which deal with some general issues perti- 
nent to the study of personality. In the present chapter, an attempt has 
been made to introduce the general notion that personality- psychology 

° r “ e3rCh ” tere 1 Within the 8 eneral realm science] to out- 
and ,L f ! C foeral .goals toward which scientific activity is directed, 

to the St of the °c P erSOra1il5 ’ P s >' chol °gy and its relationship 

assumottons unde I E d ' 7116 f ° l0W1I ’ g cha P ter wfll consider some of the 
of the way in which taearch “^2“^ ^ FeSCTt 3 descri P tion 

cetaa C te Tthem^ dV^ b °? COnsists ° f ^ chapters which con- 
divisions of the ”“®\ a " d ex ™pl« of research in the five sub- 
pe™o°alitv sluctae personallt y toeasurement, personality development, 
P The third se ’ P ersonallt )' dynamics, and personality change 

Jt* toat has 0 hee COnS1StS a° f ** Chapte ****** in some detail 
respect to a represented mV ° Ut Tr! summanz ! n « what is known with 
tarianism need for aehie mp C 0 lr '’ c personality dimensions: authori- 
concept. The number of rwV ’ mandest anxiety, intelligence, and self- 
gation and which could havr'hV i' C j A' C b<:en tbe object of investi- 
These particular fi“ dim 1 L mCluded m this nation is very large, 
there has been a comHeteble am "“f f eCted 3S exampte because (1) 
(2) they represL^tt LTnd ° ‘““'A dealin « "' ith each, and 

variables provide a sampling of research P er! .°" alll >' dlmenslons - The five 

way to provided pictu^flhe rariet be , appr ° aah ed in a relatively broad 
teristie of the field and fre!S. m h ° dS “ d app roaehes charac- 
,n depth of a limited number of persona%°dtaen y sions PrOVlde “ d ° Se ' np 
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The emphasis throughout this text will be on an examination of re- 
search aimed at gaining knowledge about behavior rather than on attempt 
to describe and characterize particular individuals. Neverthde Mh final 
section will show that it is possible to take the personality variable which 
are usually studied one or two at a time in research and pu them 
back together again" with respect to a specific individual ^e relahvey 
molecular way in which science must proceed does not eliminate the pos 
sibility of learning something about the molar functioning of a whole 
person; rather, it makes such learning possi e. 

Summary 

Though the latter half of the twentieth century is in many 
respects an age of science, 

ofT st^ Of personality as L part of the ongoing 

work within behavioral science. , „i.p n ted to brine 

One of the many ways in which individuals t means of an^ approach 

order and predictability into their environmen 1 > science are often 

which has come to be known as science. eg any f ur thcr 

identified as understanding, P redlct ^ in that it is relatively 

criterion, understanding is not a satistac y g . , naminc elabo- 

easy to achieve an illusion of understanding r § Prediction may be 
rate verbal descriptions, or after-tlie-fact explanations 
considered as the goal of science or as ac- 

planation at any level of complexity is us corrcctn css of a thcoreti- 

curacy. Accurate prediction is no guarantee of the comcmes ^ 

cal formulation; any conceptualization is on 5 P control of phe- 

may be supplanted by a better one ^ a 7pcct of the world 

nomena is attained, it is also possible to academic tradition that 

outside of the laboratory. Tlicie is a long-^ 8 t]|an for ]irac tical 
knowledge should be sought for its on findings is that 

reasons. One difficulty for the scientist “ /, 0 do with sci- 

valuc judgments often must be made w n app ]icafion. Individuals 

cnce, A final issue concerns the vahditj; of the lccll . 

differ markedly in tlicir willingness o un ij p or (j,is and other 

“ cnS35Cd in b3!ic 
'T Cl dmlow ' 'has 1 dMloJeS!°S S 'two n,a fo^micl, emphases. luve 
been general 

- "' 3 "‘ p ” b,cd 3nd 
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their effect on dependent variables determined. The historical background 
of personality psychology is in the centuries-old way of describing other 
individuals in terms of their standing along an indefinite number of dimen- 
sions. This description of individuals led to attempts to measure these 
personality dimensions and to investigate the relationships between and 
among them. Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the field of person- 
ality at the present time is the tendency to combine the experimental 
and correlational approaches. An individual’s personality is defined as the 
combination of all the relatively enduring dimensions of individual differ- 
ences. The field of personality is defined as that branch of psychology 
which deals with dimensions of individual differences. The field is further 
divided into personality measurement, personality development, personality 
structure, personality dynamics, and personality change. The field of per- 
sonality is a rapidly growing one which shares a research orientation with 
experimental psychology and an interest in complex areas of human be- 
havior with clinical psychology. 

This text is divided into four sections. The first contains introductory 
material dealing with some general issues in the field. The second section 
concentrates on the methodology of the five areas of personality research. 
In the third section is a sample of the research which has been conducted 
on five personality dimensions: authoritarianism, need for achievement, 
manifest anxiety, intelligence, and self-concept. The final section discusses 
the problem of combining personality variables in order to provide a de- 
scription of an individual. 



CHAPTER 2 


Conducting Research 
on Human Behavior 


Before an examination of the way in which personality is 
studied and of specific research findings with personality variables, the 
student may find it helpful to take a more general look at the assumptions 
underlying such research and at the way in which this research is con- 
ducted. In addition, as an example, a series of investigations dealing with 
relatively complex human behavior will be presented in some detail. 

Two Assumptions Underlying Personality Research 

ASSUMPTION I — BEHAVIOR IS LAWFUL 

The lawfulness of behavior is the basic premise in psychology; 
animal organisms, including human beings, do not behave in a random 
or otherwise unpredictable manner. There is a lawful regularity of ante- 
cedent and consequent events for every aspect of behavior, regardless of 
its simplicity or complexity, regardless of its importance or unimportance 
in human affairs. Tins assumption is often designated as determinism. 

Free W ill. Though a deterministic assumption is obviously 
necessary for behavioral science, it tends to arouse opposition and argu- 
ments against it, even from many behavioral scientists. For the most 
part, the opposition may be attributable to the fact that our cultural heri- 
tage docs not include the notion that behavior follows natural laws. In fact* 
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our society tends to make quite different assumptions about the behavior 
of man. As Immergluck suggests: 


The notion that behavior, as indeed all other events in nature, is lawfully re- 
lated to antecedent and attendant events, and that such relationships may be 
quantitatively described, has been indispensable in at once liberating psy- 
chology from its metaphysical ancestry and bringing it into the fold of natural 
science. The road from ancient vitalism to modern determinism, however, has 
been neither smooth nor straight. Many curves, detours, and even backward 
turns have marked its course. In part, these delays in accepting a fully deter- 
ministic conception of behavior are probably due to an understandable re- 
luctance to relinquish venerated and cherished philosophies of human nature. 
The notion that man is, in his barest essence, a free agent propelled bv self- 
initiated inner forces that defy, by their very nature, prediction or scientifically 
ordered description customarily applied to inanimate events, is deeply engraved 
not on } in the thoughts and values of Western civilization but, to some extent 
at least, m man’s self-conceptualizations throughout the history of all human 
societies [Immergluck, 1964, p. 270] 


Thus, the assumption of predictable behavior is incompatible with the 
eo ogica aii d legal assumption of free wall. Can psychologists assume 
that individuals ever choose to perform specific behaviors on the basis 
of an autonomous, unknowable force such as will? May one engage in be- 
havior which is independent of the predictable regularities of natural laws? 
Assumption I is accepted, the answer obviously is “No.” Even- behavior 

r:T S T ly f T CCptUallzed as the result of lawful interactions be- 
havioral ^ 606 Gnt e ' ents ' ^ Assumption I is not accepted, be- 
There is noT T ° f bme ’ f ° r 111616 Can be n0 science of behavior. 
SumplnthaTb r yt ° SC f e 7 UCh controve rsy; the fruitfulness of the 
£ nftr° r L S kwful Can 0nl >" be determined through the 
One ”iv in wh l ^ att6m P tin § to b «M a science of behavior, 

at the same LeaH may 3 f Pt the assum P tion of determinism and 
researcnssumnhn ’ l ° Ur “ ^ bebef in & to separate one’s 

life ^™P«ons. Boring de- 


die'bM InTnTstancW JoT r m T delerminism see "'hat is perhaps 
D ~ m ,s entist e “- 

'™ b 41. y, P oiics' 

99 per cent of his life the scientist is a 'h pra 5 hcal P ollcies of living, and for 
ratory but in his conduct of evil H bem §’ n0t ° nl - v 0utside the labo- 
Pcoplc. Any sodal^S thTlZ ^ ™ * his relations with 

founded upon the paradigm of freedom'll ^ °'™ dut >' ° r responsibility is 
tion, as well as hatred and onnnSl ^° rabt >' and altruism and affec- 

and opposition, imply freedom. Language is shot 
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through and through with the implication that men are free to choose. If ever 
a policy was justified by almost universal use, it is the theory that man is free 
to choose. ... 

The Scientist chooses the paradigm of determinism when he designs his ex- 
periment, when he theorizes, when he is thinking scientifically. As a practical 
man he needs to believe in his freedom and usually in the freedom of others, 
unless he is being a psychologist, when he may examine the behavior of a 
subject in respect to the conditions that determine it. It may be said that 
determinism is the broader and more positive paradigm, for its complement, 
freedom, is negative, consisting in a preference for ignorance [Boring, 1964, pp. 
681-682]. 

Human Dignity. Still another group of psychologists, as- 
sociated with the “humanistic” movement, actively object to the idea of 
a deterministic, mechanistic model of man's behavior as somehow degrad- 
ing to mankind [for example, Bugental, 1963]. For this sort of criticism, 
Immergluck has a reply: 

Does, however, determinism in fact corrode the concept of human dignity? 
Perhaps only if we have chosen, in an a priori manner, to equate dignity with 
free will. On the other hand, should a deterministic framework propel us to 
search ceaselessly for specific and general behavioral laws, we might, some day, 
understand not only the variables that lead to neurosis, feeblc-mindcdncss, 
mental illness, and delinquency, but perhaps also the richness and complexity 
of the specific events and factors which lawfully shape intelligence, problem- 
solving skills, behavioral integration, and creativity. We might even be able 
to use such knowledge to advantage. And would this alone not constitute elo- 
quent testimony to the dignity of man? [Immergluck, 1964, p. 2S0] 

An additional point is made by Farbcr: 

The notion of scientific laws as mandatory or coercive results from con- 
fusing scientific laws with judicial or legishthe laws. If one docs not obey a 
judicial law, one is punished; but if one docs not obey a scientific law, the law’ 
is inaccurate and must be modified. Scientific laws do not make am thing hap- 
pen. They arc merely statements of what docs happen under certain condi- 
tions. Natural phenomena do not depend on scientific laws. Rather, the con- 
verse is true— the statement of the law depends on the nature of the observed 
phenomena [Father, 1964, p. 7]. 

Limitations. Two other, somewhat minor, problems arc 
raised by the assumption of lawfulness and predictability. A misunder- 
standing sometimes arises to the effect that psychologists arc planning to 
compete with palmists and readers of tea leaves in predicting the future. 

A more precise statement of the proposition would be that behavior in a 
given stimulus situation is predictable. Therefore, any bclmioral law must 
be quite specific with respect to the stimuli imolvcd. The fact that Frus- 
tration A elicits hostile behavior docs not necessarily mean that Frustra- 
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. . . the materials of science are literally material. The observations of sci- 
ence aie of material, physically or objectively observable phenomena. Its 
relationships are material, natural relationships. This is not to say that science 
necessarily denies the existence of nonmaterial or supernatural relationships, 
but only that, whether or not they exist, thev are not the business of science 
[Simpson, 1964, p. 91] . 

Thus if one cannot define a concept in terms of observables (hell, for 
examp e), t e concept is simply not open to scientific inquiry. Utilizing 
e scienti c method, there is literally no way even to begin answering 
le question of whether there is a hell. To believe that theology and sci- 
ence cou ey er be in disagreement about such issues is to misunderstand 
science. 

, - . P seudo-Problems. One benefit of operationism is that scien- 

nf fa, ^ ICa ^ e , om P seu do-problems such as the ancient question 
of whether a tree falling in an uninhabited forest makes a noise. If “noise” 

ran pJcT • 13 163 f S ° n a mac ^^ ne that detects sound waves, then one 

If nn ft? ^ f ? at e does 0CCUr e ven in an uninhabited forest, 
stimularin ° f an - ' no ^ e I s defined as a verbal report about auditory 

is eanallv a 03111101 ° CCUr in SUch 3 forest And > either definition 

plowed Ptebl6 ' provldin S that it is clear which one is being em- 

defined^variablp^' 6 pr ° blem IS tbe question of whether the operationally 

y a m ^ SUre of the ^cept. Does the Manifest 
ure intelligence? Dofffh 3nMety? Does die Stanford-Binet really meas- 
questions assume tW redZ >’ measure temperature? Such 

anxietv or intellieenrp 1 enh ^ a ^ e > P UTe > formless, nonoperational 
It is mininSto talk bT?^ ° dsls SOmewhere in «« abstract, 
operational measures and nf 6 amoun t of correspondence between 
able. It is, how^e r mran f. if because ^re « no real van- 

one’s abstract definition and n L ° ^ about tbe COrr espondence between 
chapter, we will discuss tv ° opera ^ ona I definition. In the following 
validity.” However ^ in . terms of what * called “face 
between the operationally- * S t0 determ ine the relationship 

variables. defined variable and other operationally defined 

We should note that m. 

in terms of many differentfnf f Cept7 s ^ ch as anxiety-, may- be defined 
vestigator may define anxiety ^ f digerent experimenters. One in- 
03 a an f er * n terms of amount- f ° SCOres on ^e Manifest Anxiety 
f,l U f Cr S ? eCified eonditSns and Plr3ti0n ° n palm as mea- 
,, n? ; by a clin '<al psychologist Ea , St ' £, ! 0,llcr in terms of behavior 

ftan S L°T may pro -e to he “ P e *ctlv acceptable, 

than the others. As , hc hel/pro^ IT useful 'liable in research 

P Sresses one hopes: (!) that general agree- 
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Uonuucung neseaicu uu **«**"• 

individuals who are critical of the assump nuzzling but they may 

reasons for the negative rations « sc heme^vhich 

have something to do with a gener universe in which events 

proposes a deterministic, mechanist , q history of schemas which 

occur in a lawful is unpredictable 
propose a universe filled with tree ag • „ have progressed, the 

and nonquantifiable. As ” n of h many phenomena has disappeared, 

mysterious and unpredictable nature > P An edipse 0 f t |, e 

A hurricane is not attributed 1 tc .the ang influenza epidemic 

sun is not seen as a warning to cha ge Hnrtor casting an evil spell, 

is not interpreted as the handiwork of a w.tcl^c loctor castm, ga ^ 

Human behavior, however, is per p At any ra te, what are the 

prefer to view the world as an abstract mystery. At any 

specific criticisms of operationism? , 1 . Coition is too narrow and 
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A second type of negative reaction to operatiomsm is of a somewhat 
different order. The necessity for defining variables in terms of specific 
observables in research is sometimes misinterpreted to mean that it is im- 
proper even to speculate in nonoperational terms. Stevens says that opera- 

tionism: 


... is not opposed to hypotheses, theories, or speculation. It seeks merely 
to discover criteria by which these things may be detected and labeled. It is not 
opposed to poetry, art, or religion. It wants only to know the difference between 
these things and science [Stevens, 1939, p. 230]. 

Furthermore, if any scientists felt compelled to stick so close to operations 
that they were afraid to engage in vague, ill-defined speculative thinking, 
it would almost certainly be detrimental to rapid advancement in science. 


How Does Scientific Activity' Proceed? 

As for a general definition of science or a general set of rules 
by which knowledge is obtained in science, it is the author’s observation 
that such definitions and rules tend to obscure rather than clarify. In a 
book intended to give laymen some understanding of what science is all 
about, James B. Conant indicated that he hoped to dodge the problem 
of definition, feeling that science could best be understood by reading 
about how individual scientists have actually proceeded in their work. 
The definition which he goes on to offer is a descriptive one: 

As a first approximation, we may say that science emerges from the other 
progressive activities of man to the extent that new concepts arise from ex- 
periments and observations, and the new concepts in turn lead to further ex- 
periments and observations. The case histories drawn from the last three hun- 
dred years show examples of fruitful and fruitless concepts. The texture of 
modern science is the result of the interweaving of the fruitful concepts. Tire 
test of a new idea is therefore not only its success in correlating the then-known 
facts but much more its success or failure in stimulating further experimen- 
tation or observation which in turn is fruitful. This dynamic quality of science 
viewed not as a practical undertaking but as developments of conceptual 
schemes seems to me to be close to the heart of the best definition. It is this 
quality which can be demonstrated only by the historical approach, or else 
learned by direct professional experience [Conant, 1947, p. 37], 

So, the essence of scientific activity' lies not in the nature of that which 
is observed, not in technological apparatus, not in memorization of the 
facts which have been gathered. The specific phenomena which are ob- 
served simply define the branch of science. The technological apparatus 
is often forbidding to the uninitiated, but the use of most techniques, from 
a centrifuge to an electronic computer, can be learned by any normally 
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start To recognize that, when a person’s views of himself change, his behavior 
changes accordingly, and to puzzle over this, is again the beginning of both 
theory and science. I voice this conviction in protest against the attitude which 
seems too common in American psychology, that science starts in the laboratory 
or at the calculating machine [Rogers, 1959, p. 1S9], 

GENERALIZATION 

As soon as the observations are expressed in symbols which 
go beyond the immediately observed stimulus, generalization to a class of 
events is taking place. This process constitutes the first step or the most 
primitive level of theory-building. Most people, of course, leave their gen- 
eralizations at this level. Everyone builds up a series of concepts, often 
unverbalized and often incorrect, which influence their interpretations of 
behavior. Novelists have long been aware of these guiding speculations 
which people hold. Quite often a fictional character is made to express 
a generalization or series of generalizations about behavior. James Feni- 
more Cooper, for example, has Deerslayer speculate about heredity' and 
environment as joint contributors to behavioral differences. Judith asks 
him: 

“In what is a gift different from a nature? Is not nature itself a gift from 
God?” 

“Sartain; that’s quick- though ted and creditable, Judith, though the main 
idee is wrong. A natur’ is the creatur’ itself; its wishes, wants, idees, and feelin’s 
as all are bom in him. This natur’ never can be changed in the main, though 
it may undergo some increases or lessening. Now, gifts come of sarcumstances. 
Thus, if you put a man in a town, he gets town gifts; in a settlement, settle- 
ment gifts; in a forest, gifts of the woods. A soldier has soldierly gifts, and a 
missionary preaching gifts. All these increase and strengthen until they get to 
fortify natur’ as it might be, and excuse a thousand acts and idees. Still the 
creatur’ is the same at the bottom; just as a man who is clad in regimentals 
is the same as the man that is clad in skins. The garments make a change to 
the eye, and some change in the conduct perhaps; but none in the man. 
Herein lies the apology for gifts; seein’ that you expect different conduct from 
one in silks and satins from one in homespun; though the Lord, who didn’t 
make the dresses, but who made the creatur’s themselves, looks only at his 
own work. This isn’t ra’al missionary doctrine, but it’s as near it as man of white 
color need be” [Cooper, 1841, pp. 404-405]. 

Not only novelists, but waitresses, kindergarten teachers, bus drivers, and 
used-car salesmen all observe human behavior and all develop general 
notions about it. Fat people are jolly.” “Mexican kids can’t be trusted.” 

It s human nature to have wars and revolutions.” “Anv guv who walks 
like that must be queer.” “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” “Every- 
body s out to make a fast buck.” The difficulty is that most people do 
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start. To recognize that, when a person’s views of himself change, his behavior 
changes accordingly, and to puzzle over this, is again the beginning of both 
theory and science. I voice this conviction in protest against the attitude which 
seems too common in American psychology, that science starts in the laboratory 
or at the calculating machine [Rogers, 1959, p. 189]. 

GENERALIZATION 

As soon as the observations are expressed in symbols which 
go beyond the immediately observed stimulus, generalization to a class of 
events is taking place. This process constitutes the first step or the most 
primitive level of theory-building. Most people, of course, leave their gen- 
eralizations at this level. Everyone builds up a series of concepts, often 
unverbalized and often incorrect, which influence their interpretations of 
behavior. Novelists have long been aware of these guiding speculations 
which people hold. Quite often a fictional character is made to express 
a generalization or series of generalizations about behavior. James Feni- 
more Cooper, for example, has Deerslayer speculate about heredity and 
environment as joint contributors to behavioral differences. Judith asks 
him: 

"In what is a gift different from a nature? Is not nature itself a gift from 
God?” 

“Sartain; that’s quick- though ted and creditable, Judith, though the main 
idee is wrong. A natur' is the creatur’ itself; its wishes, wants, idees, and feelin’s 
as all are born in him. This natur’ never can be changed in the main, though 
it may undergo some increases or lessening. Now, gifts come of sarcumstances. 
Thus, if you put a man in a town, he gets town gifts; in a settlement, settle- 
ment gifts; in a forest, gifts of the woods. A soldier has soldierly gifts, and a 
missionary preaching gifts. All these increase and strengthen until they get to 
fortify natur’ as it might be, and excuse a thousand acts and idees. Still the 
creatur’ is the same at the bottom; just as a man who is clad in regimentals 
is the same as the man that is clad in skins. Tire garments make a change to 
the eye, and some change in the conduct perhaps; but none in the man. 
Herein lies the apology for gifts; seein’ that you expect different conduct from 
one in silks and satins from one in homespun; though the Lord, who didn't 
make the dresses, but who made the creatur’s themselves, looks only at his 
own work. This isn’t ra’al missionary doctrine, but it’s as near it as man of white 
color need be” [Cooper, 1841, pp. 404-405]. 

Not only novelists, but waitresses, kindergarten teachers, bus drivers, and 
used-car salesmen all observe human behavior and all develop general 
notions about it. “Fat people are jolly.” “Mexican kids can’t be trusted.” 

Its human nature to have wars and revolutions.” “Any guy who walks 
like that must be queer.” “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” “Every- 
body s out to make a fast buck.” The difficulty is that most people do 
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became a tentative hypothesis. Crude experiments began to confirm the 
hypothesis. Only slowly was it discovered that it was not the pitchblende, 
but a strange element in the pitchblende which was related to the ob- 
served effect. Meanwhile a theory had to be constructed to bring this strange 
phenomenon into orderly relationship with other knowledge. And although the 
theory in its most modest form had to do with the effect of radium on photo- 
graphic plates, in its wider and more speculative reaches it was concerned 
with the nature of matter and composition of the universe [Rogers, 1959, 
p. 190]. 


In psychology, the types of theories constructed vary greatly. Are there 
any guiding principles which would be of help in constructing theories or 
in evaluating the theories of others? One approach has been to follow 
the example of an established science such as physics. Among others, 
Spence has consistently argued for such a model and has described 
theories in the following manner: 


Empirical science, aiming as it does at general principles that will provide 
for the explanation and integration of particular events, has evolved compre- 
hensive systems of terms (concepts) and sentences that may be arranged in a 
hierarchy. Highest in the hierarchy of the language of any science are the 
abstract terms and statements that provide for theories of wide scope and great 
precision. These theoretical concepts, if they are to serve this function, must 
be connected in one manner or another to the terms lower in the hierarchy, 
and ultimately to a class of elementary, undefined terms and sentences that 
have direct experiential reference [Spence, 1960, p. 75]. 


Professor Spence has also noted that theory-building in physics and in 
psychology are not at the same stage of development at the present time: 


In some areas of knowledge, for example present day physics, theories serve 
primarily to bring into functional connection with one another empirical laws 
which prior to their formulation had been isolated realms of knowledge. The 
physicist is able to isolate, experimentally, elementary situations, i.e., situations 
in which there are a limited number of variables, and thus finds it possible to 
infer or discover descriptive, low-order laws. Theory comes into play for the 
physicist when he attempts to formulate more abstract principles which will 
bring these low-order laws into relationship with one another. Examples of 
such comprehensive theories are Newton’s principle of gravitation and the ki- 
netic theory of gases. The former provided a theoretical integration of such laws 
as Kepler s concerning planetary motions, Galileo’s law of falling bodies, laws 
of the tides, and so on. The kinetic theory has sewed to integrate the various 
laws relating certain properties of gases to other experimental variables. 

In the less highly developed areas of knowledge, such as the behavior and 
social sciences, theory plays a somewhat different role. In these more complex 
fields the simplest experimental situation that can be arranged usually involves 
such a large number of variables that it is extremely difficult, if not impos- 
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It should be noticed that such comprehensive physical theories . . . are 
formulated only after there is available a considerable body of empirical laws 
relating concepts of a fairly abstract nature, i.e., highly generalized laws. It 
would hardly seem necessary to have to say that no such comprehensive, 
highly abstract theories exist today in psychology, for the simple reason that 
we do not even have a well developed body of very general laws in any area of 
our field [Spence, 1960, p. 82]. 

Thus, a potentially fruitful approach to theory-building in the science 
of personality would seem to be the establishment of behavioral laws and 
the construction of small theories dealing with specific and limited be- 
havioral events rather than the development of a general theory' of per- 
sonality'. These small “personality' theories” would, initially, be limited in 
scope but predictively powerful. As such theories are built, the formulation 
of more general concepts will tie them together into increasingly in- 
clusive overall theories. This, however, is an end-point rather than a start- 
ing point. First, we need to devise psychological laws analagous to those 
of the pendulum, of gases, of the lever, of the effect of gravity on momen- 
tum, and so forth. As satisfying and useful as it would be to have a com- 
plete theory' of behavior immediately available, a more limited and more 
attainable goal is necessary at the present. In the following section, we will 
discuss a specific research example, following the progress from uncon- 
trolled observations to a behavioral law. 

An Example of Research on Relatively Complex 
Social Behavior 

A LANGUAGE IN WHICH TO CONCEPTUALIZE 
RESEARCH IN PERSONALITY 

Psychologists have not as yet agreed on the most useful way 
to represent behavior conceptually in order to investigate it. Solutions 
have included mental images, stimulus-response connections, perceived 
reality, and the total organized interrelationship between the organism and 
its environment. Which, if any, of these diverse approaches will prove to 
be the most fruitful will be known only' on the basis of future develop- 
ments. Spence points out: 

The problem here is really’ one of the size of the “units of description” that 
the scientist is to employ, and this brings us back to the criterion of accepta- 
bility of a scientific term which we referred to as significance. By’ the sig- 
nificance of a scientific concept is here meant the extent to which a concept 
or \ariable aids or enters into the formulation of laws. Significant concepts in 
science are those which are discovered to have functional relations with other 
concepts. Unfortunately, there are few if any' rules for deciding a priori which 
concepts will and which ones will not be significant. Whether clementaristic 
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interests are quite different from his. There are, of course, other legitimate 
interpretations of nature and man than the scientific one and each has its right 
to be pursued. The behavior scientist merely asks that he be given the same 
opportunity to develop a scientific account of his phenomena that his colleagues 
in the physical and biological fields have had. If there are aspects of human 
or animal behavior for which such an account cannot ever be developed, there 
are not, so far as I know, any means of finding this out without a try. Unfortu- 
nately, the attitudes of too many psychologists with regard to this matter are 
not such as are likely to lead them to the discovery of such knowledge. The 
difficulty, I fear, is that too many persons whose interests are non-scientific 
have become psychologists under the mistaken impression that psychology is 
one of the arts [Spence, 1948, pp. 70-71]. 

We will now turn to an illustrative study of human behavior. 2 

INFORMAL OBSERVATIONS 

It is scarcely startling to observe that when two individuals 
express dissimilar views about a subject, the subsequent interaction grows 
more heated and perhaps even violent. Both in observing others and in 
terms of subjective experience, one can note that disagreements about 
religion, politics, moral values, and even matters of taste may lead to nega- 
tive evaluations of the disagreeing individual, anger, and at times to overt 
hostility. Further, the stimulus individual need not be physically present 
or even aware of the existence of the one responding to him. Thus, the 
negative response may be toward a political candidate speaking on tele- 
vision, the author of a book, or a newspaper columnist. The converse ob- 
servation of two individuals expressing similar views followed by a sub- 
sequently more friendly interaction, may also be made. 

Long before the advent of behavioral scientists, similar observations 
were noted. Jonathan Swift satirized the effects of such disagreements in 
politics and religion by discussing one of the major sources of dispute in 
Lilliput: 

Besides, our Histories of six Thousand Moons make no Mention of any 
other Regions, than the two great Empires of Lilliput and Blefuscu. Which 
two mighty Powers have, as I was going to tell you, been engaged in a most 
obstinate War for six and thirty Moons past. It began upon the following Oc- 
casion. It is allowed on all Hands, that the primitive Way of breaking Eggs 

- For heuristic reasons, a few liberties have been taken with the research example 
utilized here. For one, the attraction variable was reported as two separate scores in 
the earlier articles, whereas here only the combined score is reported. Irrelevant por- 
tions of the design have not been described, for example, the findings about need for 
affiliation in the second experiment. Strict chronological order is not followed. Finally, 
the research is limited to that conducted by the author and his students in order to be 
able to present a consistent and interrelated series of investigations using the same 
variables, same population, and same rationale throughout. 
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before we 1 them, was upon the larger End: But U ‘ “££££?£ 

father, while he was a Boy, going to eat an Egg, an thereupon the Em- 

the ancient Practice, happened to cut one of his . 

peror his Father, published an Edict , < — » -| .11 *£*£* * h f g b,y 

Penalties, to break the smaller End of their , [ ix Rebellions 

resented this Law that our Histones tel us, L;fe and ano ther his 

raised on that Account; wherein one Empe : f nted by the Monarchs 

Crown. These civil Commotions were constantly foments y 

of Blefuscu; and when they were quelled, the ^ tave at several 

to that Empire. It is computed, that eleven ou ’ smaller 

Times, suffered Death, rather than submit to breaLthw 

End. Many hundred large Volumes have been pu i an( ] the whole 

But the Books of the Big-Endums haw been long for [Swift 1726, pp. 

Party rendered incapable by Law of holding Employments [bwitt, , PP 

40-41]. . 

Actually, one need not journey to an imaginary land l tofim dan “ 

of the effects of attitudinal or belief differences on ^ f doctr j. 

the Christians of the fourth century ^HomolousLL and Homoousians. 
nal disputes, including that between the H of t]ie g on [ s 

The former group believed that the ess cue latter group bc- 

similar to, but not the same with, that of t • and [he Son is t be 
lieved that the essence or substance of the pillage, and 

same. This difference of opinion led to '™’ . the “correct” belief, 

torture. With respect to Constantins' edict to enforce tl.e 
Gibbon observed: . . 

The execution of this unjust 1 aw » * n jl^j.^tVic^TviUnd military powers 
Minor, was committed to the zeal of Mace omu , cxcrc j zc d by this Semi- 
were directed to obey his commands; and c dcd ()]C comm ission, and 

Asian tyrant in the support of the Homoiouswn, h( . c]mic b „ C re ad- 

disgraced the reign, of Constnntius. The sacr a nd abhorred the 

ministered to the reluctant victims, who to ** „„ women and 

principles, of Maccdomus. The riles of |»P from t [, e arms of their friends 
children, who, for that purpose, had bcc d Q bv a wooden 

and parents; the moutlis of the communicants wc ,| 1C b, casts 

engine, while the consecrated bread was for d d , lh or inhumanly 

of tender virgins were cither burnt wall, red Imt egg ^ 

compressed between sharp and heavy boards [C.bbon, 1// . 1 1 

GENERALIZING TROM OBSERVATIONS bring 

Can any generalization lie olfcicad that " |c tl , c cspies- 
together these diverse observations? ? nc . n !’ 5 ''‘ a positii-c alfcctisc 

sion of similar attitudes, swines. an °P ml . values, and opinions 
response while the expression of dissimilar att t„dc . «lncs. 
evokes a .legalise aflcctisc .espouse. As Under (19, b. p. 



^ Background 

“That similar people tend to associate and to like each other is the point 
of many proverbs.” 

In addition to proverbial statements, generalizations concerning the 
effects of agreement and disagreement have been made by many indi- 
viduals, including Samuel Johnson: 

valneTa With ° De who con troverts an opinion which you 

value, is a necessary consequence of the uneasiness which you feel Everv man 

who attacks my belief, diminishes in some degree my confidence i^ ff Z 

ngTy aTa m mt S for e c U „ n r Sy - '/ ’ ™ H."“we « not 

angry at a man for controverting an opinion which we believe and value- we 

tabehrf wiiTch , °nT N l" Wh f y S n’ *° be Snre ' Vhen >' on wish 3 to h»ve 

0f lnfimle a{ t v3n tage, yon wish well to him; but 

hanged buf if a man " Luslv 11 *?" ° f . another man's son being 

be hanged, I shall certainly not b" ° rCeS 16 probabdlt y that m y own son will 
1791, pp. 266-267], Y be m a ver >' § ood humour with him’ [Boswell, 

of observatiomgeneralization ^and Vedficati ° n ’ we wiU P a use at the level 

havior which h § “d ° f * e ° f be ' 
S t e P’ consider a specific observational exampk USreSP ° nSe termS ' A$ a foSt 

faculty member^The^ubje^o/intep 6 bme While waitin § to see a 
expresses his views on the subject HeTnI? n ^ ° ne ° f the students 
to integration for a number of reasons Intevr K 1S ^ngty. opposed 

of the culture, it involves a mivina n f\ ® atl0n violates the social mores 

different levels of social evolution th e W Ribl° UPS ° f mdlviduaIs who are at 
be spread, and intermarriage would a 1 6 1S - against diseases would 

tion of the races. AfteThS^^w lead t0 the ™ngreliza- 

he disagrees on every point and then the other student says that 

When asked to give his ^resln of t ^ the Poor's* office, 
talking, the student in the office indicat- ^ fi Ud< 7 nt to wbom he had been 
person, that he would not “re to tT, Tw* 'f n0t bke the ° ther 
somewhat below average in intelligence that b that he appears t0 be 
about current events, that his values are ^ * he . must not keep informed 
well adjusted. S are lmm oral, and that he is not very 

Beginning with the complex series of a- v 
outs.de the office and ending with Ib J presented b Y the stranger 

ganger, the behavioral evaluatio " of that 

depicted in Figure 2-1 . 3} be descnbed ln terms of the sequence 



EXTERNAL STIMULI 


UNQ6SERVED PROCESSES 


EXTERNAL RESPONSES 



Fic. 2-1. Sequence of stimulus and response events. 

Note that the term S in this S-R ^quence refers to ^eri^of stimuli 
which presumably have something in comm . internal pliysio- 

a„ integrated while, these 

logical and cognitive responses wh c , . ^ IKponses arc 

physiological and cognitive responses. A P vcr balized. 

elicited, and various statements about t e s g observa- 

Though Figure 2-1 does => W.on^of : ^ , p 

tion in the example, it does not dep nttraction. That is, the 

between similarity-dissimilarity of atti u controversies about the cs- 
Lilliputian dispute over eggs, the theo °8 IC j effects of contro- 

sene? of the Father and Son. Johnson s idc »s ah >out the eFer * ^ ^ 

verting someone s opinion pr ° ? ’ bv a general proposition: the greater 
college students may be tied to <:t > ' g cssc(j by another individual to 

the similarity of attitudes and bdj > lhc pffcct n C response 


VCRiriCATIOX or generalization THAT ATTRACTIO.' 
rUNCTION or ATTITUDE SIMILARITY-DISS • , w j, at 

Proceeding from ''^.’^' “'b^ortof'geiSzation given 
steps arc necessary to verify empiric obviously, other 6 anecdotes could tic 

above and diagrammed in Figure 2 - ) >yl[ „ |A1 mPON us 

IXnSNALSTIMUU oMO.Sl.Vtl) rsOCtSStj ‘ 


Stottment ol 

Stmiloi 

Altiisni** o» 

I 

8.11 . h by 



DlilSmilo' 



‘ 

2—2. General, :ed sequence cl stimulus and response esenls. 






Background 

This person impresses me as being neither particularly 

moral nor particularly immoral. 

This person impresses me as being immoral to a slight 

degree. 

This person impresses me as being immoral. 

This person impresses me as being extremely immoral. 

Adjustment (check one) 

1 believe that this person is extremely maladjusted. 

1 believe that this person is maladjusted. 

1 believe that this person is maladjusted to a slight de- 
gree. 

1 believe that this person is neither particularly malad- 
justed nor particularly well adjusted. 

1 believe that this person is well adjusted to a slight 

degree. 

1 believe that this person is well adjusted. 

1 believe that this person is extremely well adjusted. 

5. Personal Feelings (check one) 

1 feel that I would probably like this person very much. 

1 feel that I would probably like this person. 

1 feel that I would probably like this person to a slight 

degree. 

1 feel that I would probably neither particularly like 

nor particularly dislike this person. 

1 feel that I would probably dislike this person to a 

slight degree. 

1 feel that I would probably dislike this person. 

1 feel that I would probably dislike this person very 

much. 

6. Working Together in an Experiment (check one) 

■ 1 believe that I would very much dislike working with 

this person in an experiment. 

1 believe that I would dislike working with this person 

in an experiment. 

1 believe that I would dislike working with this person in 

an experiment to a slight degree. 

I believe that I would neither particularly dislike nor 
particularly enjoy working with this person in an ex- 
periment. 

I believe that 1 would enjoy working with this person in 
an experiment to a slight degree. 
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-I believe that I would enjoy working with this person 

I beheve^thatT would very much enjoy working with this 

person in an experiment. 

The posiHvei«ponse 

shown m Table L- 1. for eacn raring, / , 4 • j;__«. es a neutral 

(for example, very much above average in intelligence), 4 indicates 

Table 2-1 effect of similar versus dissimilar attitudes 

ON ATTRACTION AND EVALUATION 


Rating 
Scales 
Attraction 
Intelligence 
Knowledge of 
Current Events 
Morality 
Adjustment 


stranger svith Stranger with 

Attitudes Similar Attitudes Dissimilar 
to Those of from Those of 
Subject on 26 Sub,ect on 26 
Issues Issues 


13.00 
5 65 

4.65 

5.76 

6.00 


4.41 

3.06 

2.65 

3.47 

2.71 


32 

32 

32 


14.29* 

9.37* 

5.51* 

4.14* 

9.36* 


* p < .001 

response (for example, average), and ^ ^voTtfra^tfon ratings arc 

(for example, very much below averag ). djcati thc most positive 

added together to form one scorc ' be sccn that! as proposed in the 
and 2 thc most negative response. It > {tivel to a stranger with 

generalization, the subjects rcs P 01 J d 3ttitu d« dissimilar from their own. 
similar attitudes than to one who held att,t intelligent, better 

A similar stranger is better liked, and is oA Each dif- 

informed, more moral, and better ad juste a cra lization that attitude 
fcrcncc was highly significant statist^ll). 6 dissimilarity leads 

similarity leads to positive wtet«n CTlal findings, 

to negative evaluations is consistent P , f r0 m the original 

In some respects, wc have wc rcally do not know 

observations. One might sugges Jonathan Swift or Samuel 

any more about the phenomenon ban ^I^XiMitiom ««c or- 

U^andX , W»MS: quantified. one may lake some national 
steps. 
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Background 


MORE PRECISE SPECIFICATION OF THE STIMULUS-RESPONSE 
RELATIONSHIP 

Where does an investigator proceed from this point? No 
printed sets of instructions or answers appear "in the back of the book” 
to inform experimenters which step should follow which, but there 
are a number of general modes of attack which make sense. One possi- 
bility is to obtain a more explicit notion of the relationship between the 
stimulus variable and the response variable. 3 In the experiment just de- 
scribed, two extreme points on a stimulus dimension were chosen: 26 out 
of 26 similar attitudes versus 26 out of 26 dissimilar attitudes. One might 

'\ 0n tra e *" 61 SUC ^ ex ^ reme differences in the stimulus are necessary to 
e .!' 1 erences m responses; certainly it would be unusual to encounter 
either type of stranger in real life. Further, with more points represented 
along the shmulus dimension, we should be able to plot corresponding 

doeshfet" 5 the reSp0nse dlmensl °n if a functional relationship really 

iJp “P lore these possibilities, a new experiment was conducted [Byrne, 
number of item “a- 5 ' SeVe ” ^“ ude items w «e used. With this small 
varTatonfin monnV VaS P f a ‘° preSent the Sub ' ects with a11 possible 
stranaer A mraTf r l°t ns °u 3nd dissimihr attitudes expressed by a 

firs stl h n c 2 SUb| f Cte HIed °»‘ a seven-item attitude scale. As in 
Safe rnff* ' 3ter were Panted with a copy of one of the 
to one of eSht S ra ° U y 3 Str3nger ' Sub ' ects were randomly assigned 
toestoanaerfa t P t°a fT* "' ith rapeCt to the relationship between 
Ur aMtaS on alKe , “t °"’ n ' F ° r ° ne ‘he strange? had simi- 

attitudK on ?hn Seven t°P-es for a second group the stranger had similar 
stance? had a 3 dissimilar attitude on one, for a third group the 

two fnd so forth ? r ?n° n EVe ‘° piCS 3nd dissirailar attitude on 
to those of the su hiert * ^n^ Sr °“ P ‘ he stran S er held opinions opposite 
the ? a, '. SCTe ” t0pics - A Sain. after reading through 

ratingSr ’ ** SUb|eClS 3sked to -aluate him on tlie six 

number of ^ between the relative 

£ Sfer “"a - neces- 

degree of similal ^ was' fonZT °J ° f Variance («* Chapter 6), 

With this information, we can 'fay that ^ lnflu / nCe attracti °n ratings. 
- we can say that degree of attitude similarify-dis- 

txncJZastcaS ^ ** f 1 3£ndent Variable of 

nems on the Interpersonal Judgment Scale. 
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EXTERNAL RESPONSES 

(Meon Attraction 
Scores on 
Rating Seole) 



I Learning Experiences 
1 in Past Which Determined 
J Subjects' Altitudes and 
I Beliefs 


Fro. 2-4. Expanded behavior science. 


similarity significantly influences attraction ' Q ur diagram of 

heyond the original observations and 

the behavior sequence now is expanded as M idi ®duals under varying 

The diagram depicts the behavior of various >non ran bc predicted 
stimulus conditions. The response of any gn ^ ^ o( knmV ing: (1 ) l" s 
with better than chance accuracy si p J f a stranger on an 

attitudes on the seven issues, and (2) the respon 

attitude scale dealing with the same seven iss^^.^ behvccn [)lc attitude 

Given this indication of a lauf y , 0 state the function m 

stimulus and the attraction response, being invcsli tion [Byrne and 
still more general terms should prove • , tlll . stimulus dimension 

Nelson, 1965) was conducted to determine { similar attitudes, or 

consisted of proportion of similar attitudes, subjects and a 

some interactive function of these to 4S items, 

scries of attitude scales ranging in c g m-mbed in the two precctl- 

thc same general procedures were o ow t | ic various groups arc 

ing investigations. The mean attract, ons^mfor'e £ variable 

shown in Tabic 2-2. Ana gsoi: vwruncc attraction, 

of proportion of similar a ^ of simll * a t,it„dcs or tlic interaction 

No effect was attributable jjctifv tlic stimulus dimension 

betv ccn the tw o variables. 1 Ims. one , 
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Background 


Table 2-2 


MEAN ATTRACTION SCORES TOWARD STRANGERS 
WITH VARYING NUMBERS AND VARYING PROPORTIONS 
OF SIMILAR ATTITUDES* 


Proportion 
of Similar 

Number of Similar Attitudes 

Total 

Attitudes 

4 

8 

16 

( Proportion ) 

11.62 

1.00 

11.14 

12.79 

10.93 

.67 

10.79 

9.36 

9.50 

9.88 

.50 

9.36 

9.57 

7.93 

8.95 

.53 

Total 

8.14 

6.64 

6.57 

7.12 

(Number) 

9.86 

9.59 

8.73 



* From Byrne and Nelson, 1965, p. 660. 


hi n TLl P T° ° n ,°, S ‘ m ! a l attitudes and P ,ot th e functional relation- 
slnp behveen this variable and the dependent variable of attraction. 

attitude 3s f fr ° m 1 ° f attraction studies which had employed 

tors (Bvrne and' N? 1 " 6 mfe ” T'* 3 t0tal ° f 790 Sub i ects > the investiga- 
e , . Nelson > '965] plotted attraction scores as a function of 
proportion of similar attitudes as shown in Figure 2-5. A straight-line 


12.00 


11.00 \- 


10.00 H 


9.00 h 


8.00 h 


7.00 h 


6.00 



■ 30 - 40 -50 .60 .70 

Proportion of Similor Attitudes 


1.00 


p ^ 1 J«muar Amfudes 

o, proportion o 
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function was fitted to the data by the least-square . method The solution 
yielded the formula Y = 5.44X + 6.62. That rs, the attraehon «ponse 
(Y) of any subject toward a stranger can be predicted by 
times the proportion (X) of attitudes expressed by the : stranga ^vhrch ^are 
similar to those of the subject and adding a eons ant ot 6 ® ” A 
the limitations of the operations employed in these stu , P 

gressed to a relatively precise statement of the rdatronsh^ behv^ a 
stimulus dimension and a response dimens.on, and th.s allows us to mahe 
behavioral predictions with greater than chance accuracy. 


THEORY-BUILDING . , 

Proceeding from informal observations through generaliza- 
tions about these^abservations to a 

we have arrived at an empirical law of behavior, the >p . • 

suggested earlier in the chapter. Suc VJ a '^ v S y“ predictive power. What 
tion of a limited class of behavior and it prov p P of this S . R 

is the next step? Obviously, being able 0 i ex S - s (0 specu i 3 te as to 

relationship would be advantageous. ° n P X particular response, 
“why” this particular stimulus has an effect on this particular P 

One such line of speculation will be outlined. investigators [for 

Given data of ‘.he sort presented here a “'“ ‘ed that the 

example, Byrne and Wong, 1962; Newcomb ,1956] 1 « P*^ ^ 
most general explanatory concept *° and punishment. Tliat is, 

similarity-dissimilarity on attraction is . f rn m another, positive 

when one individual receives positive reinforcement £ rcin . 

affect is elicited and directed toward It a u re t which is directed 

forccment from another person engen ers S . ^ rcwar ds and pun- 

toward the punishing pers. to" t one important dc- 
ishments associated with a given individual is 

terminant of attraction toward him. dissimilar attitudes have this 

Why should the expression of similar and , asc ot rcw ard 

effect? Attitudes in this instance arc „ c(] d £ vc to be logical and 

and punishment. The motive invo v inolhrd and Miller, 1950; 

to interpret correctly ones stumdnsvvo, « P ' f “jJJ must tom the 
Fcstingcr, 1950, 1952, 1954; Ncwcoml. 19 3] A ™' cm . ronmc „ l (for 
correct labels to apply to the s *™ u “ sequence of cause and effect 
example. Mama, thirsty, little). ^ X n ., j 13n j| c opens the rcfiigcr* 
relationships (for example. P"'l‘ n S do fanlasv^flut summers 

ator), and" the distinction vvLh mm. tale place 

vacalion versus list night > period of time, and continues 

is soinctimcs difficult, is »Pj umtimully strive to male seme out 

throughout am lifetime, that n. 
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of our physical and social world. Especially difficult is the social world of 
attitudes, beliefs, opinions, and values concerning politics, religion, race 
relations, and the like. About such topics there is simply no way to de- 
termine whether we are correct in making sense out of the stimulus data. 
When another person agrees with us and hence offers consensual valida- 
tion concerning the correctness of our position, our "correctness” is sup- 
ported. Frustration of this motive to be logical and correct takes place 
when others disagree with our views, when they offer consensual invalida- 
tion. Therefore, the finding that the expression of attitudes congruent 
with those of a subject elicits a positive response while discrepant attitudes 

elicit a negative response may be interpreted on a reward and punishment 
basis. 

Tins particular line of speculative theorizing contains several distinct 
propositions, each of which could lead to the formulation of specific 
hypotheses which would be open to empirical verification. Speculative 
heonzing about the relationship of attitude similarity-dissimilarity to 
attraction suggests: (1) that interpersonal attraction is a function of the 
proportion of rewards and punishments received, (2) that there is a motive 
o be logical and accurate in interpreting the environment, and (3) that 
ie expression of similar and dissimilar attitudes acts as positive and nega, 

‘j" 0 7ZT mt ' respect t0 that We examine briefly 

f . “ ? "A Ke , P rop ° Siti0nS and thereb y attempt to extend the 

Attraction '' Cmplr,cal Iaw rehti,l 6 attitude similarity-dissimilarity to 


VERIFICATION OF THEORETICAL PROPOSITIONS 

PunUhm^ts 1 ' 1 Pro ^ rfio " °f Rewards and 
ducted an exuerimrJ ? -u s ^ h yP°thesis, McDonald [1962] con- 
the drive was P onc of ^1 i eSCribed greater detail in Cha P ter 6 > in which 
creativity and imagination T t0 d ° wel1 in a task involving 
to seven pictures and pari i ' C S made U P original stories in response 

ZV at ? 0n 3 ten -P° int scale b y an other 

lights to'XtlhTrL^rtA “ *7* °" ™ ^ 

variations in the DrnnnrHr t A proposition was made that 

ratings) given byffie^to" ° f r ™ axds 3nd P un ishments (high and low 
tion raiings Reg a fdles S of Z effect *e attrac- 

ativcly high or relatively Inw t-- 1716 ” ° f. ®* ven story, it was given a rel- 
Each of the 19? subjects s 3CC ° rdln § to a Predetermined schedule, 

experimental session ’each rb- 35 ? 11 ^ * ° nC ° f ei § ht § rou P s - After the 
Judgment Scale with respect tcTthe"" ^ a° 611 ° Ut the Inter P er sonal 
-e as predicted, as mT/bc m t"'^ ^ 
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Table 2-3 mean attraction score toward stranger 

WHO RATED CREATIVITY OF STORIES 


Creativity Ratings 
7 High, 0 Low 
6 High, 1 Low 
5 High, 2 Low 
4 High, 3 Low 
3 High, 4 Low 
2 High, 5 Low 
1 High, 6 Low 
0 High, 7 Low 


Attraction 


11.33 
11.08 
10.62 

10.33 
9.88 
8.96 
9.12 
8.38 


Taking McDonald’s data and plotting them in terms °* 
function of proportion of high and low creativity ra ing , y 
son [1965] again found a hnear of the relationship. 

ported. A law of attraction was proposed as A, - m jn . 

toward X is a positive linear function of the proportion of positive 

forcements received from X. „ . • 1 a in Inter- 

an attempt to justify the suggestion that t .ments. Tliat is, this 

dissimilarity are attributable to rewards an P re ; n f orcc d by similar 
hypothesized motive is being positively and eg > b - evidence for 
and dissimilar attitude statements. Empirical work seeking 
such a motive system is only in the be S>"™"B ” s ,3 and C lorc, 1965] 
One research approach has been und 1 . an< j to measure 

with the aim of devising a way to 3rous ^ d that this motive 

the effects of this arousal. The ^“^"“““Jstimuli is unclear, in 
is activated in situations in which the S ^ j n , v hi c h reality 

which it is difficult to predict the sequence ’ crc atc a 

and fantasy are not clearly different, 3 cd. . d ^’ ”“ n g chnd, or by a 
stimulus situation analogous to that > us ,- n our dreams, 

psychotic patient out of touch with reality, ) . mol j on picture 

Specifically, the stimulus actually used « auflior and , wo undergraduate 
m color which was put together ty independently taking random 
research fellows* With three individuals in pc ^ 11 minute 

movie scenes and later splicing them °5 c ’ ccnmic fismc5 o( natives 
film is, at least, an unusual one. scenes 


* Daniel Stcphaniak and Carole Hampton. 
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in training . 3 In these latter studies we hoped that the close observation of 
man through a period of time in a well defined situation of danger would 
allow greater understanding of the mechanisms through which psycho- 
logical disturbance affects functioning at different biologic levels. Although 
certain advantages of the natural experimental situation are clear, such a 
study is also limited in the number and kinds of measurements possible, 
the inability to assure simultaneity of measurement, and to regulate the 
stress events. 

From these various experiences a great deal has been learned about the 
theoretical and methodologic problems involved in psychosomatic research. 
We wish to present in this communication some general statements about 
these problems, as an introduction to a fairly large series of reports con- 
cerning several years past, and still on-going, researches.* 

In presenting a discussion of our conceptual model of psychosomatic 
processes within a broad framework, we realize that it is only one of many 
possible ways of viewing the total organism. Ours has developed from a 
series of past experiences and pilot studies on anxious subjects during 
which we have become aware of the many difficulties inherent in deriving 
feasible empirical studies from theoretical ideas. No matter how broad or 
inclusive the initial conceptualization, in practice only segments of biologic 
and psychological functions can be observed, measured and analyzed. Con- 
sequently, in the remainder of this paper we will present first an over-all 
theoretical scheme and then the necessarily more limited experimental 
program derived from it. 


II 

In part, the present extensive research program was undertaken be- 
cause we felt there was a need for a methodologic model based on tenable 
theory, applicable to general problems of psychosomatic research. If such 
a model were fruitful in the study of a single affective state, it might be 
utilized in studies of other affects and perhaps eventually lead to the 
formulation of general laws. In the present research we chose to study 
anxiety because of its great importance in the economy of human existence. 

Anxiety has a special role in die adjustivc processes of the human organ- 
ism, both as an indicator of stress and as a precursor of further stress 
response.® We believe Uiat anxiety is a signal portending djat organismic 
adjustments arc being made to present or expected stress in die dynamically 

•Tbit it the lint of a teric* of publication! ami expresses the batle theoretical and 
methodological problcmi with which the me arch program began. It it intended to 
provide the background for tubtequent paper* describing detailed technique! and 
results. 
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interrelated somatic, psychological and behavioral processes. At higher levels 
of anxiety, as in the holocaust of war or unexpected catastrophe, equilibrium 
becomes so disorganized that adequate behavior, psychological efficiency 
and somatic functions are profoundly disturbed. However, milder anxiety 
is of great significance as a signal of threat to the organism, for it precedes 
or accompanies active preparation for adjustment and hence may lead to 
facilitation of functioning at all levels. 

Psychologically, the defensive responses may be seen in such maneuvers 
as counterphobic activity, magical, ritualistic behavior or thought, with- 
drawal, or character alteration. Thus, anxiety in some past time may be 
responsible for the development of psychiatric syndromes and personality 
deformations. Threatening recrudescence in the present, it may intensify 
the previous defenses or evoke new types of defenses, for free anxiety is 
one of the most unendurable afflictions of man. As a signal of danger, 
anxiety is accompanied by a host of interrelated somatic processes which 
are in the nature of activities preparatory to emergency action. Often these 
are patterned in individual ways which derive from the subject’s early 
learning. Whatever the later stimulus, the personal pattern is evoked and 
recognized. With decrease in psychological defenses and lessened control, 
anxiety mounts and the somatic responses tend to become less discrete 
and patterned and more diffuse, global and undifferentiated. Similarly, the 
same dedifferentiation of function can be seen in cognitive, conative and 
behavioral processes as the defensive utilization of the anxiety breaks down. 

Free anxiety is an affect, and as such it is objectively experienced by 
the subject and reportable by him to an observer. Such anxiety is experienced 
as an inexplicable foreboding of danger or disintegration. As an emotional 
experience it is necessarily conscious and pressing. We are less concerned 
here with the condition termed “unconscious anxiety” or with the study 
of . affects which are not reportable. Anxiety can best be defined by the 
existence of ^a particular emotional experience. It is relatively meaningless 
to speak of unconscious anxiety,” meaning by that phrase an affect which 
WO " e P resent if some defense were weakened or some mode of action 
pro ited. Unfortunately, much psychosomatic research has been based 
on assumed affects which were only vaguely implicit in unconscious and 
underlying processes expressed only indirectly in symbolic form. Still, as 
we oun m our paratrooper studies, the state in which anxiety is nascent 
or atent may be related to certain chronic states of somatic activity, and 
p o em oes require study in its own right. What we mean to suggest 
r ^ r ^“ earc h in this area requires a clear and consistent definition 
t-li k W - C ^ s k Qu ld have its referent in emotional experience, rather 
ng an m erred psychological state from symbolic processes or from 
physiologic concomitants. 
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In the same paratrooper studies, it was also found that anxiety could 
be categorized into at least two types, shame and guilt, each with seemingly 
different correlates in physiologic measurements. There seemed to be evi- 
dence that these two modalities were associated with at least varying 
quantities of physiologic disturbance and possibly qualities as well. However, 
the distinction between types of anxiety is properly made in terms of the 
parameters of personality discoverable in the subject. We believe it important 
to define different qualities of anxiety in terms of the time of onset and 
the life history of the individual, the ego structure, and specific conflict 
areas. Such research, attempting to describe various qualitative aspects of 
anxiety and their possible relations to qualitatively different physiological 
states, is necessary and important. However, for the subject himself, anxiety 
is phenomenally unitary in the sense that he experiences dread and fore- 
boding no matter what its origin or history. Therefore, for our present 
purposes, we tentatively conceive of anxiety as being a monistic affect and 
attempt, through the study of personality structure, to tease out such differ- 
ences as may exist in its qualities. 

Before we pass to other considerations, it should be noted that free anxiety, 
having any degree of intensity and duration, is a neurotic phenomenon. 
However, it is part of a general biologic process which, at lower levels, 
is represented by the apprehension and state of alerting or vigilance evoked 
by minor or short-lived dangers that every human being needs to preserve 
his life. Anxiety exists when the stress is excessive and the ego controls 
inadequate. 

Ill 

The research workers at this Institute have had considerable experience 
with various aspects of human anxiety under conditions of severe life-stress 
in combat and lesser life-stress in paratrooper training; they have studied 
patients with chronic states of neurotic anxiety, induced acute emotional 
responses in anxiety-prone individuals, and have evoked anxiety in healthy 
persons in contrived laboratory experiments. From these experiences a 
scries of general principles and operational concepts has been derived 
which led to the design of our present and ongoing experimental studies. 

1. The Principle of Organization. 

Wc speak of organization in designating any vital or systematic whole, 
whether it be a morphologic structure, a functional process or a theoretical 
concept. Organization is a term usually applied to systems composed of 
parts or variables which have numerical values. Living systems or conceptual 
systems are dynamic, since they change through time . 11 Although some 
systems are composed of arbitrarily selected variables, others consist of 
variables whose association has been empirically derived. 
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It is generally accepted that biologic and psychologic — and perhaps 
social — systems are regulated by integrative or homeostatic processes which 
function to maintain equilibrium within the boundaries of the healthy and 
adaptive physiologic range of organismic functioning. 4 When the integrative 
determinants or essential variables of a system are strained to a critical 
point, new or emergency adaptive processes are activated, often with a 
sacrifice of some functions of the original system. Then, through a “step- 
function” or a “jump-state” 1 ’ 17 a new system of organization develops which 
increases the system’s chances of survival or maintenance of organization. 
Anxiety may be the principal function of a new organized and integrated 
system. If anxiety serves only as a signal, the life of the new system may 
be temporary, and reversibility to the previous organization is a probability. 
In other situations anxiety may remain chronic, that is, neurotic, and the 
system remains irreversible. Psychiatrists are well aware of this stability 
of such an organization as evidenced by the difficulty encountered in treat- 
ing patients with chronic anxiety. 

As the determinant of a system, anxiety maintains components or 
processes of organization involving total behavior in the social environment, 
cognitive and conative functioning and physiologic actions, all of which 
are adaptive under conditions in which anxiety exists, for as long as it 
remains. The total system is involved with the environment in that external 
influences or internal disturbances acting on the anxiety system may augment 
its component activities or stimulate behavior of the organism to remove 
itself safely from the dangerous stimulus to which it is highly sensitive, 
or to attack in attempting to destroy the danger. Thus, even if interest is 
centered on anxiety as an organization with its multiplicity of component 
parts, transactions that involve environmental parameters are always 
present. . The total social and interpersonal setting in which the observed 
subject lives and moves should therefore be taken into account, either by 
recording its changes or by controlling its constancy as much as possible. 

2. The Disparity in Time Between the Stimulus and the Total Anxiety 
Response. 

(a) Anxiety persisting long after the application of a stimulus or 
ter a cue as been forgotten : In some earlier experiments we stimulated 
m area o the human brain above the sphenoid bone in the midline in 
. 6 S ener ocation of the hypothalamus through a basal electrode inserted 
n e nasopharynx. We recorded action potentials from the stimulated 
ea an . rom the surface of the skull for some time after the cessation 
o the stimulus. Not only was the basal area excited, but large bursts of 
cortica excitatory waves followed within a few seconds. Then, gradually, 

a ecren j ent ln frequency and amplitude of responses from both 
asa an cortical areas. The smooth path of decline was interrupted 
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within a period as long as eight minutes by bursts of excitation in the basal 
area followed by cortical responses which finally disappeared, and for a 
short period the basal area responded spontaneously without cortical activity. 
Thus the basal area behaved like a condenser. The human subjects suffered 
intense anxiety at the moment of stimulation and experienced milder bouts 
of anxiety at the recurrent periods of basal discharge. The corresponding 
phenomenon in life is a sudden burst of anxiety in response to a crucial 
situation or a wounding remark with vigorous attempts at recovery of 
equilibrium by trying to “put it out of mind.” This fact notwithstanding, 
the person will experience, against his will, upsurges of anxiety of lesser 
degree for a long time, often with involuntary conscious recall of the 
original provoking experience. 

(b) Behavioral and physiologic disturbances may persist after the 
affect of anxiety has subsided. During the war we observed profound alter- 
ations in behavior, serious physiologic changes and cognitive and conative 
disturbances in subjects whose anxieties had dwindled to endurable quanti- 
ties. 10 Long after the stimulus was over, regressive behavior, posture and 
speech persisted, suggesting that an initial precipitant could influence the 
total anxiety process even though the emotion of anxiety was no longer 
experienced. 

(c) Anxiety may appear long after the stimulus cue. Psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts are aware of the fact that real life situations or thera- 
peutic interpretations, even those not consciously recallable to memory, 
may evoke, after a variable latent period, some or all of the manifestations 
of anxiety. It may be difficult to determine the crucial stimulus responsible 
for the anxiety response even in persons under continuous obsen'ation 
because of the time lag between stimulus and response. In the "end- 
phenomenon" described in the analysis of a paratrooper training program/ 
anxiety often appeared after the stress of training was over. 

3. The Components, Parts or Subsystems of Anxiety. 

When \\c consider the anxiety process as an organized s>stcm composed 
of subsystems, the essential parts of the process should be identified in 
order that they may be subjected to rigorous experimental analysis. Empirical 
data have accumulated to indicate that humans have a wide variety of 
"personal" responses associated with anxiety. Some report sweating, tachy- 
cardia, byperpnoca, diarrhea, "butterfly" sensations, etc., as habitual somatic 
indicators of anxiety. Others describe purely subjective sensations located 
“in the head” or “in the mind." Still othen indicate distuibanccs in psycho- 
logic functions such as concentration, memory, perception, decision, etc. 
And some reveal anxiety by behavioral signs of restlessness, manic behavior 
or patterns of flight in panic.* 
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The study of anxiety as a process is thus complicated by the wide 
range of variables implicated at one time or another as specific or general 
patterns. Isolation of one or two variables may seem expedient for the 
sake of simplicity of experimental design, but we believe that the atomistic 
view of man is misleading and that a larger view, if not entirely molar, 
is now more productive. 7 Even so, there is a limit to the number of variables 
that can be studied as components of anxiety because of the limits of endur- 
ance of the subject, the interference of systems of measurements and the 
available skills. Therefore, it is essential to test in combination those variables, 
suggested by empirical data to be most significant, that come closest to 
representing the total range of responses. 

Obviously, our choice of variables may be erroneous even though sug- 
gested by experience or logic. These errors could only be determined through 
the process of testing — which is one of the prime purposes of the research. 
We need to determine the significance or lack of significance of dependent 
variables within the anxiety system in order to drop those that are unaltered 
during change in anxiety and to discover new and more significant ones, 
located most closely to the central process of anxiety. 

4. The Relationship of Subsystems to the Central Process of Anxiety. 

Our conception of anxiety as an organizing process confronts us with 
problems of spatial and temporal relations between the “central state” 
and its peripheral parts. We recognize that anxiety is a function of the 
central nervous system and that human anxiety, by our definition, is even 
more dependent on central nervous functions in that it appears only after 
the development of consciousness, self- discrimination, concept of future 
time, and capacity for communication. At the same time, we may view 
anxiety as a system of psychosomatic organization without reference to any 
morphologic location or limitation to specific organ functions, particularly 
when the system of anxiety is viewed in transaction with other psychological 
organizations, in interpersonal transactions and in group behavior. But 
when we focus on the internal operations of anxiety, we are in a nexus 
of psychosomatic functions of organ units and systems. Organization then 
becomes identical with structure-function of the central nervous system, 
the endocrine systems and their great outflows. 

Aside from estimation of degree and kind of anxiety, we became inter- 
ested in three large subsystems. The first involves the perceptive system 
through which cues are received, augmenting or decreasing anxiety, and 
which, in turn, is seriously affected functionally in the presence of anxiety. 
The second involves the reciprocal functions between the hypothalamic- 
pituitary hormones and their target peripheral glands, such as the adrenal 
cortex, the thyroid, the gonads, etc. The third involves the direct sympathetic 
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outflow integrated and controlled by the hypothalamus innervating the 
visceral organs, the adrenal medulla, thus liberating endocrine substances 
from various glands and at the nerve synapses and endings. 

The combined effect of nervous and endocrine stimulation, in turn, 
may involve the function of such organs as the cardiovascular, respiratory, 
gastrointestinal system, liver, spleen, adrenal medulla, sweat glands, other 
smooth muscles, secretory organs, distribution of blood supply, etc. In 
fact, the activities of these structures are associated in vital metabolism and 
are subject to many local as well as general influences. They are less 
certain to be construed as essential participants in a stress response the 
more distantly they are located anatomically or in a functional chain of 
events. Therefore, we should choose as our significant variables functions 
as close to the central state as possible. Size of pupil, skin resistance, bowel 
peristalsis, etc., as symptom indicators common to many types of disturb- 
ances, are less important for our theoretical concepts of stress response than 
pituitary or hypothalamic functions and their immediate neighbors in the 
sequential chain, which are more important for understanding system 
mechanisms. 


5. Principles Involving Temporal and Quantitative Relationship Among 
Subsystems of Anxiety. 

When sequential relationships between parts of the anxiety organiza- 
tion are analysed, several principles should be taken into account. 

(a) Resiliency: Biologic systems vary in degree of resiliency in individ- 
ual systems and at various ages. In infants, physiologic responses shoot to 
hypcrmaximal degree quickly in response to minor stimuli. In old age, 
responses are slow, rarely reach the maximum and decline in intensity 
gradually. For example, a virus infection may be accompanied by a hyper- 
pyrexia in the infant and no fever or even a subnormal temperature in the 
aged. Most estimates of homeostatic resiliency at the biologic level have 


been only partially successful.® 

In all systems there is a period of inertia followed by an over-action 
of function far beyond that of the resting level. Then there is an over- 
reaction in the opposite direction followed by a period o . pc osei a 
dons within successively smaller ranges until decrement into thebasat 
range Is complete. The prototype of this resiliency may be ob * en Jr/ ,u ™J 
a blood sugar tolerance test.- The blood sugar mounts to a High level 
until finally insulin effects a reduction of sugar to cons.derably Wow the 
rating level, followed by another Ac and then gradually a dcc ^"' 
pre-tat level!. Without comidering caacdy which hormone. 
with the oppoiing direction of circulating iugar, die chuticty of the ■)»«■> 
U demonstrable. A variety of enzyme systems is imosc 
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cooking a missionary, a chess game played with cosmetic bottles, a girl 
swimming, a confusing ride through the tops of trees, Mr. Ed, the talk- 
ing horse, a car motor starting, seals, a battleship, and a great many other 
unrelated elements. The sound tract is predominantly the music of Voo- 
doo Suite. 

In attempting to get a measure of the drive, the experimenters asked 
subjects to give the one word which best described the movie, to write a 
paragraph discussing the meaning of the movie, and to fill out nine five- 
point rating scales dealing with how they felt while watching the movie. 
In addition to questions concerning how entertained, disgusted, anxious, 
and bored they felt, five scales were designed specifically to measure the 
hypothesized motive: feelings of unreality, similarity to feelings when 
dreaming, feeling of uneasiness, feeling of confusion, and desire to know 
what others thought. 

In the experiment, 40 subjects were shown the experimental movie, 
and 40 were shown a control movie. Life in Morocco, which was a docu- 
mentary' sound color film of approximately the same length as the experi- 
mental movie. All subjects were told that the research dealt with movies 
as instructional materials, and that they would later be asked questions 
about the meaning of what they had seen. 

On the rating scales the two groups responded quite differently, as is 
shown in Table 2-4. Analysis of variance indicated a highly significant 


Table 2-4 reactions to experimental versus 

NEUTRAL MOVIE 



Experimental 

Control 


Group 

Group 

Feelings of Unreality 
Similarity to Feelings 

22 

1.4 

When Dreaming 

1.8 

1.2 

Uneasiness 

2.3 

1.4 

Confusion 

Desire to Know What 

2.8 

1.1 

Others Thought 

Combined Score on the 

3.3 

2.0 

Five Scales 

12.5 

7.2 


difference between the groups. In addition, the experimental subjects said 
that they felt less entertained, more disgusted, and more anxious during 
the movie than did the control group. In the open-ended responses, the 
words most commonly used to characterize reactions to the experimental 
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response, he received a card containing a neutral statement relevant to 
one of the attitude topics. For example: “Most modern religions are 
monotheistic.” “Political conventions are held in large cities.” Trials were 
continued until the subject made eight consecutive correct responses or 
until 96 trials were completed. 

The findings are shown in Figure 2-6. Analysis of variance indicated 
that both the traditional reward-punishment group and the attitude simi- 
larity-dissimilarity group performed better than the neutral control group. 
Thus, in a learning task, performance was significantly influenced by at- 
titude statements. This finding lends strong support to the interpretation 
of the effect of similar and dissimilar attitudes as reward and punishment. 

Clearly, research involving creativity ratings of stories, response to a 
nonmeaningful movie, and discrimination learning has taken us rather far 
from the original observations of the effects of similar and dissimilar at- 
titudes. Whatever the ultimate fruitfulness of the particular formulations 



Fic 2-6. Learning curves for the three groups of subjects, showing percent- 
age of correct responses over eight-trial blocks as a function of experimental 
conditions. ( Adapted from Gohghtly and Byrne, 196-i, p. 798.) 
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presented here, hopefully this material is helpful in demonstrating the way 
nr which research on human behavior may proceed. 

With this brief overview of assumptions and procedure in studying 
behavior, we will now turn to a more detailed consideration of the five 
varieties of research which characterize the field of personality. 


Summary 

Among the assumptions underlying research in the field of 
personality is that concerning the lawfulness of behavior. This position 
runs counter to many of the thoughts and values characteristic of Western 
civilization; behavior predictability is incompatible with the doctrine of 
free will. Some individuals resolve the conflict by adhering to deterministic 
beliefs in the laboratory and a belief in free will in their everyday lives. 
Those in the humanistic movement reject a deterministic model of be- 
havior as somehow degrading to mankind. Despite such objections, the 
assumption is made here that behavior in a given stimulus situation is pre- 
dictable if the relevant antecedent variables affecting the person are known. 
A second assumption is that science can investigate only operationally de- 
fined variables. In order to achieve uniformity of meaning, to make clear 
which concepts are amenable to scientific inquiry, and to avoid pseudo- 
problems, variables must be reducible to concrete, observable operations 
or procedures. The meaning of an operationally defined concept is not 
necessarily identical to the cultural definition of the concept. Further, 
operationism does not imply a criticism of speculation or nonopera tional 
thinking; it simply clarifies the difference between such activities and the 
formal propositions of science. 

Science is a dynamic process in which a reciprocal interaction takes 
place between observation and conceptualization. Scientific activity begins 
with observation, often in informal, uncontrolled situations. As soon as 
the observations are expressed in symbols which go bejond Hie immediately 
observed stimulus, generalization to a class of events is taking place. 
Generalization constitutes the first step or the most primitive level of 
theory-building. Though ever) one observes and generalizes about behavior, 
it is in the process of verification that science offers something unique. 

The primary concern of science is to cany out the verification procedure 
in such a way that one is not deceived into accepting that which is not so 
or rejecting that which is. The next step, theory-building, is the attempt 
to formulate increasingly broader generalizations which take the estab- 
lished relationships beyond the particular events involved in a specific oh- 
servation. With theories, one may make deductions winch lead to the 
making of new observations and to the unifying of previously unrelated 
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empirical events in a more comprehensive framework. Many psychologists 
have used physics as a model to follow in building theories. At the present 
time, however, psychology is at the stage of establishing relatively low- 
level laws of behavior, while physics is at the stage of building theories 
which unify existing laws. Seemingly, a fruitful approach to theory-building 
in the field of personality is the establishment of behavioral laws and the 
construction of small theories dealing with specific and limited behavioral 
events rather than the development of a general theory of personality. 

Among the many ways in which psychologists have conceptualized be- 
havior is in terms of stimulus-response units. S-R units are simply abstrac- 
tions which, hopefully, will be useful in building a science of behavior. As 
an example of research on complex social behavior, a sample of work on 
interpersonal attraction was presented. A common observation is that the 
expression of dissimilar views leads to negative interpersonal interaction 
and that the expression of similar views leads to positive interaction. 
Generalizations concerning the effects of agreement and disagreement on 
attraction have also been made. An attempt to describe this proposed re- 
lationship in stimulus-response terms was presented. Verification of the 
proposition that attraction is a function of attitude similarity-dissimilarity 
requires that the variables be specified operationally. An experiment was 
described in which the investigators found that response to a completely 
agreeing (26 out of 26 issues) stranger was more positive than response 
to a completely disagreeing (26 out of 26 issues) stranger. A second in- 
vestigation used only seven attitude items and explored various combina- 
tions of partial agreement and disagreement. The findings showed that a 
relationship exists between degree of attitude similarity and attraction. 
Still another investigation determined that the crucial independent variable 
is proportion of similar attitudes rather than simply number of similar 
attitudes. With a large number of subjects, the relationship between 
proportion of similar attitudes and attraction was found to be a linear 
one, described by the formula: Y = 5.44X -f- 6.62. Theoretical specula- 
tion about such findings has included the suggestion that interpersonal 
attraction is a function of rewards and punishments received, that there is 
a motive to be logical and accurate which is satisfied by consensual valida- 
tion and frustrated by consensual invalidation, and that the expression 
of similar and dissimilar attitudes acts as reward and punishment. Work- 
ing from these speculations, one experimenter utilized high and low rat- 
ings of creative productions as rewards and punishments, and a linear re- 
lationship between the proportion of such rewards and attraction toward 
the stranger who administered them was found. In another experiment, 
an experimental movie was designed to arouse the motive to be logical and 
accurate; compared to a control movie, this film was found to arouse feel- 
ings of unreality, feelings similar to those of dreaming, uneasiness, con- 
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fusion, and a desire to know what other subjects were thinking. In a 
third experiment, the proposition was made that if the reinforcement in- 
terpretation of attitude similarity-dissimilarity were correct, attitude state- 
ments could be used as positive and negative reinforcers in a learning 
situation. In a simple discrimination learning task, subjects were taught to 
make a small-large discrimination by the presentation of attitude state- 
ments similar to the subject’s own views after correct responses and the 
presentation of dissimilar statements after incorrect responses. 
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Science and the Measurement of Variables 

PHYSICAL SCIENCES AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 

An example of the parallels between the development of 
physical measures and of behavioral measures was given by Zubin at a 
symposium at Columbia: 

The question is often raised about the lag between measurement in per- 
sonality and in the physical sciences. We regard personality evaluation as still 
highly intuitive, subjective, and hence, unreliable and invalid. But all measure- 
ment begins in this fashion. The first measures of length, weight, time, tempera- 
ture, touch, etc. were originally subjective, self-referred, and intuitively based. 
Let us look at the measurement of subjective warmth. Since there is no docu- 
mentary evidence for man’s initial attempts at gauging the cause and degree of 
subjective warmth, we shall resort to fantasy. Come with me to a cave in some 
prehistoric Ice Age, before fire was invented, and listen to a symposium on the 
origin of subjective warmth feelings. One savant declares that warmth depends 
on the number of skins covering the body. Another claims that it depends on 
duration of exposure to the sun. A third postulates swift running as the source 
of warmth and the distance covered as a measure. The medicine man in their 
midst raises a controversy because of his claim that his patients often report and 
feel warm without the benefit of any of the other factors mentioned. The sym-. 
posium ends without a resolution. But someone later invents fire and demon- 
strates that by adding faggots to the fire, subjective warmth is raised in all the 
inhabitants of the cave and by the same token removal of faggots reduces it. 
The first break-through has occurred. Man can manipulate an external agent 
to raise and lower the temperature at will. But this is still far from measure- 
ment. The first known historical break-through occurs in Egypt, where rating 
scales are developed for measuring warmth in four steps— with warmth likened 
at one extreme to the hottest day of summer, and at the other extreme to the 
coldest day of winter. Eventually, the expansion of mercury with increase of 
subjective warmth is noted, and the thermometer is born, and finally, humidity 
and air pressure are recognized as important factors, and the present day dis- 
comfort index emerges. What were the essential steps in the process? First, 
the discovery of a means of inducing a subjective experience by external con- 
trol. Second, the development of an external criterion for measurement inde- 
pendent of the self-referred subjective experience. The same process, no doubt, 
held true of the other measures which have attained great objectivity. Pain 
is still a subjective phenomenon without an external criterion, and without 
measurable ways of inducing it, though recent efforts along these lines show 
considerable promise. Intelligence tests became objective when mental age 
scales were substituted for subjective impressions. Anxiety, depression, elation 
are still in the rating stage. In my fantasy, I sometimes imagine that we may 
find a life-bearing planet, somewhere in space, where anxiety has already 
been measured, but where warmth or length are still on the intuitive level 
[Zubin, 1965, pp. 194-195]. 
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people, and ranking 300 people is practically impossible. Another problem 
with ranking as a measurement technique is that it gives information only 
within a given group, and the information may not be applied across 
groups. The individual who is ranked number one in brightness in one 
group may be the brightest or least bright or somewhere in the middle 
in another group. It is advantageous when the measurement of a given 
variable moves beyond the stage of ranking. 

Two-Point Rating Scales. A step in measurement which is 
about as simple as ranking is classification along a two-point scale: present- 
absent, hot-cold, small-large, long-short, true-false, anxious-nonanxious, 
sane-insane, smart-dumb. Whether the rating is done by the subjects 
themselves, an observer, or a group of observers, one can categorize each 
member of a group as falling into one of two classifications, bright or 
stupid. Here, the size of the group presents no particular problems, and 
generalization to other groups about the meaning of a classification is 
possible. Differentiation is extremely gross, however, and a finer measure 
is preferable. 

Longer Rating Scales. Further differentiation and discrimi- 
nation can be obtained with most behavior measures simply by extending 
the two-point scale into a longer ordinal scale. With intelligence, for 
example, the ratings can be made along a three-point, five-point, or nine- 
point scale. Instead of simply bright-stupid, a series of ordinally dis- 
criminable terms could be employed. For example: 

Extremely Bright. 

Bright 

Average 

Stupid 

Extremely Stupid 

When numbers are assigned to the above scale points, from 5 for extremely 
bright to 1 for extremely stupid, a measuring device is available which 
differentiates individuals along a five-point dimension. One difficulty with 
this approach is that meaningful differentiation beyond seven or nine 
points on a rating scale is very hard to obtain. Theoretically, the scale 

could be any number of points, but raters are ordinarily not able to respond 
that way. 

Three difficulties are common to all three of the measurement tech- 
niques discussed thus far. First, close agreement between judges is difficult 
to obtain when judges are asked to rank or rate a group of subjects. Gener- 
ally, agreement requires that the behavior in question be carefully and 
speci call} defined, that the judges be well trained in making such de- 
cisions about subjects, and that they have spent an equal amount of time 
o serving the subjects under the same or comparable conditions. A second 
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complex tasks, to define a number of different words, and to supply a num- 
ber of different bits of information. The primary problem which arises in 
this technique is that of determining whether such a series of responses 
may meaningfully be added together to obtain a frequency count and 
hence to provide a dimensionalization of a given type of behavior. We will 
return to this problem in the following sections. 

Reliability of Measurement 

A variable is measured when one can order it along a dimen- 
sion. The consistency with which this ordering is done is the reliability 
of measurement. Obviously, good measurement is consistent, and bad 
measurement is inconsistent. Inconsistency in measurement is labeled 
measurement error. In any field, instruments which are inconsistent pro- 
vide data which are far from ideal to the scientist. A set of numbers ob- 
tained from an unreliable instrument is messy because such numbers in 
part reflect the variable under study and in part reflect random and in- 
consistent measurement errors. The lawful relationships which the scien- 
tist is seeking are often obscured partially or completely by the errors in 
the measuring device. Imagine the task of attempting to work with time 
measures if one’s only instrument were a clock in which the minute hand 
moved around the dial in irregular stops and starts at varying speeds. One 
may note, however, that a considerable amount of psychological work uti- 
lizes measuring devices which are not much of an improvement over an 
irregular-interval clock. This fact should not be interpreted to mean that 
psychological measurement is doomed to unreliability by its very nature 
or that reliable measurement cannot be obtained. On the contrary, im- 
provements in measurement methodology may be viewed as one of the 
great challenges and one of the accomplishments of current investigations. 

STIMULUS CONSISTENCY 

Identifying the Stimulus. Any measuring instrument uti- 
lized in psychological research may be conceptualized as consisting of a 
stimulus which evokes a response from the subject. The response is then 
quantified according to a particular scoring system. The term reliability 
has only recently come to be used in connection with stimulus consistency. 
Probably the major source of measurement error is the result of unin- 
tentional inconsistencies introduced by variations in the stimulus. 

Never in psychological research can the investigator control or even 
specify all of the stimuli which are impinging on the receptors of an or- 
ganism. When, for example, a test is administered to a subject, the test 
materials themselves are only a part of the stimulation to which the sub- 
ject may be responding. In Figure 3-1 a typical situation is depicted in 
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Fi c. 3—1. Central and peripheral stimuli, 

which the central stimulus could be a questionnaire test, a series of photo- 
graphic slides, the verbalizations of a stooge, or numbers shown on an in- 
strument panel. Even though such a central stimulus may be identified 
and so labeled by the experimenter, such an identification is to some de- 
gree arbitrary because the observed response may well be either entirely 
or partly a function of one or more of the peripheral stimuli which are 
also present 

Let us say, for example, that a psychologist is investigating responses to 
four cards of the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT); subjects are ashed 
to construct stories for which each picture might be an illustration. The 
central stimulus in Figure 3-1, then, would consist of those cards and the 
accompanying instructions. Individual differences in responding to these 
cards might, if scored according to certain systems, prove to be a useful 
personality variable. Individual differences in response are not necessarily 
the result of differences along personality dimensions. For example, if the 
four pictures constituting the central stimulus were changed in some way 
for each subject, individual differences in the content of the stories might 
obviously be a function of differences in the pictures. While no experi- 
menter would deliberately change the stimulus for each subject, the pos- 
sibility of accidental changes is an ever-present hazard. Therefore, c\cry 
investigator must describe the central stimulus in painstaking detail so that 
it may be reproduced as exactly as possible by any experimenter who wishes 
to study the same variable. Unless others are able to create the same 
stimulus on subsequent occasions, work with that stimulus cannot be of 
value in contributing to psjchological knowledge. In this specific example, 
the four illustrations could be reproduced photographically, and the re- 
port of the investigation could specify such elements as the size of the 
photographic slides used, the tjpc of slide projector, intensity of the light 
6$ 
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source, distance of the lens from the screen, distance of the subject from 
the screen, duration of the exposure of the slide, and the instructions 
given to the subjects during the testing session. Of course, distance from 
the screen or duration of exposure may have no influence on the content 
of the stories produced by subjects. Until research has demonstrated which 
variations in the central stimulus are important and which are unimportant, 
however, it is probably better to err on the side of caution. 

An even greater problem in maintaining consistency of the stimulus 
variable is presented by the possibility of variations in the peripheral 
stimuli which are not controlled, measured, or even identified by the ex- 
perimenter. The room brightness may be indicated but room temperature 
ignored. Instructions may be reproduced verbatim, but the sex of the re- 
searcher or his tone of voice may not be identified. Subjects may respond 
differently if they are taking part in an experiment, a classroom demon- 
stration, or a diagnostic testing session run by the counselling center. After 
the subjects assemble in the testing room, a joking remark by someone in 
the back row that this is a test of latent homosexuality may lead to differ- 
ent responses than when the test has been identified as a measure of 
verbal fluency. Voluntary subjects may respond differently from those 
who are forced to serve experimental hours. Differences in previous ex- 
periences with psychological tasks may lead to response differences. Even 
such variables as the time of day, month of the year, day of the week, pre- 
vious events of the day for each subject, and barometric pressure may 
represent stimulus variables which contribute to response differences. 

Even this partial list of possibilities shows clearly that a thorough speci- 
fication of the stimulus is an almost impossible undertaking and one 
which has never been carried out in psychological research. The possible 
influence of any type of stimulus variation on any given response measure 
can only be determined by research. For example, it has been found that 
particular types of responses are influenced by the age of the experimenter 
[Mussen and Scodel, 1955], room decor [Maslow and Mintz, 1956], race 
of experimenter [Rankin and Campbell, 1955], the anxiety and hostility 
of the experimenter [Sanders and Cleveland, 1953], sex of the experi- 
menter [Doris and Fierman, 1956], information about the purpose of the 
investigation [Henry and Rotter, 1956], and the presence of other subjects 
[Kimble, 1945]. 

The major point to keep in mind is that all such variations in both 
the central and peripheral stimuli potentially contribute to differences in 
the response among different subjects. 

Equivalence of Different Stimuli. A related problem in 
stimulus consistency is that of combining stimuli which are known to be 
different in one or more ways but which are supposed to be equivalent 
with respect to evoking a given response dimension. For example, when 
several vocabulary items are administered in an intelligence test, these 
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Fig. 3-2. Central and peripheral responses. 


ignore the physiological responses of the subject, his writing speed, other 
overt muscular movements, the intensity with which the pencil was pressed, 
and so on. Even with respect to the stories themselves, all other verbal 
content is ignored, and the multitude of possible ways that the material 
could be scored (for example, number of words, noun/ adjective ratio, size 
of handwriting, number of pleasant vs. number of unpleasant words) are 
not considered. Such peripheral responses may, of course, be related to 
the central response, and they may even form an integral part of what 
should be considered as the central response. Unless such facts are de- 
termined experimentally for a given stimulus-response combination, the 
experimenter must simply make the best possible decision about the 
identity of the response and ignore the rest. 

Ideally, response measurement either does not affect the response being 
studied or the effects are known. If the subject knows that the response is 
being measured or if he can perceive the measurement process, the measur- 
ing technique becomes a part of the stimulus situation. Its effects on the 
response are usually unknown. Human behavior is quite likely to be in- 
fluenced by the presence of a movie camera, a tape recorder, an observer 
who takes notes, or the knowledge that one’s written material will pass 
into the hands of a psychological experimenter. So long as these conditions 
remain constant across experiments, behavior remains just as lawful as 
under any other conditions. However, one may tend to generalize too freely 
from situations in which the stimulus includes such elements to situations 
in which such elements are not present. 

Finally, we should note that in identifying the central stimulus and 
measuring it, psychologists should obtain as complete a record as possible 
of other responses to store away for future consideration. If we find later 
that the central response occurs in close association with any of these 
supposedly peripheral responses or that one or more of them should 
actually be identified as the central response in this situation, predictive 
accuracy may suffer. For example, responses may be labeled as identical 
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which it purports to measure. As with reliability, different types of validity 
have been defined. The simplest form can be dismissed rather easily. 
Many texts dealing with testing refer to face validity. A measure has face 
validity to the extent that the elements which it contains are related 
logically or reasonably to the construct which the test is supposed to be 
measuring. For example, if someone constructed an intelligence test, the 
instrument would have face validity if it contained items such as vocabu- 
lary, arithmetic, reasoning, memory, and the like. An “intelligence” test 
which required the subject to exhibit strength, or inquired about his 
sexual habits, or tested his knowledge of Swahili would not be considered 
by most observers to be a likely intellectual measuring instrument unless 
there were a considerable amount of evidence to this effect. A more so- 
phisticated derivative of face validity is that attribute which is labeled 
content validity. If a test is supposed to constitute a sample of a particular 
universe of items or situations or areas of knowledge, for example, evidence 
should be presented that it does in fact constitute such a sample. An al- 
gebra test, for example, should consist of items sampling this field. For 
most measuring instruments we do not have a definition of the universe of 
items, and hence there is no way to determine whether a specific test con- 
tains an adequate sample. Even if a test does have face validity and/or 
content validity, however, we still know nothing about the validity of the 
instrument in terms of the other three types. Two basic approaches to 
validity should be considered. 

PREDICTION TO CRITERION IN APPLIED SETTINGS 

The type of validity which is most often discussed in intro- 
ductory psychology' texts and in many measurement texts is really suited 
only to applied situations in which there is a specific criterion behavior 
which the test is designed to predict. Let us say that a manufacturer em- 
ployed a number of workers on an assembly line who were engaged in the 
task of assembling radio parts. The employer would be interested in hir- 
ing individuals for this job who could perform the task quickly and ac- 
curately. If the training required to learn the task were relatively time 
consuming, it might be a fairly expensive undertaking to hire a new 
employee, train him for the job, and then find out that his performance 
was substandard. In such a situation, the development of an employee- 
selection device would be of great value. Each prospective employee could 
be given this test, and a prediction made about his future ability to as- 
semble radio parts quickly and accurately. The decision to hire him could 
be based on his score on the test. 

In constructing a test to predict a specific criterion such as this, the task 
would be to select items or behavior samples of whatever kind which 
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to a multitude of behaviors. Tests which measure these attributes would be 
expected to predict behavior in a variety of situations. 

Validity is determined by the investigation of as many relationships as 
possible. Scores on a test of hostility', for example, should be related to a 
variety of other test scores, to a number of other behaviors, and to responses 
in many kinds of experimental situations. It is not really reasonable to 
speak of such tests as valid or invalid. Rather, it is more realistic to indicate 
that a given instrument has been found to be related to such and such 
variables. The only meaningful validational question, then, is: “To what 
are scores on the instrument related?” 

This approach to validity also gets us away from another sort of con- 
fusion concerning tests. Tests are often conceptualized as an artificial sub- 
stitute for some other, real-life behavior in which the investigator is in- 
terested. The test to predict radio-assembling ability is an example. The 
test might well be composed of verbal and nonverbal material which in- 
volved behavior relevant to the radio assembly task. The test represents 
a short-cut or more simple way of measuring this behavior than actually 
placing the prospective employee on the job and seeing how he does. No 
one is interested in the test behavior except as a substitute for and 
predictor of actual performance on the job itself. Again, most personality' 
tests must be conceptualized in a different way. A hostility test is not just 
a sample or artificial substitute for some other real behavior, any more 
than a thermometer is an artificial substitute for what we really mean by 
temperature. Rather, it is an instrument which measures a variable which 
should be related lawfully to other variables and which should be of in- 
terest in its own right. 

One part of the validity question is that of the name of the instrument. 
Much of the research controversy concerning any given instrument centers 
around the seemingly minor problem of the instrument’s name. Any test 
that is reliable is a measure of something in that it yields a consistent 
quantification of behavior. The name of that behavior and hence the 
name of that measuring instrument should be based primarily on the 
meaning of the behavior in terms of its relationships with other variables. 
If two tests have the same name, they should be related to the same 
variables and to each other. If two tests have different names, they should 
not be related to the same variables or to each other. Since such knowledge 
cannot be available to the test constructor the moment his test is put to- 
gether, the name of an instrument should be thought of as a tentative 
label which is subject to change as new information becomes available. 
Perhaps one should always visualize a statement following the name of 
each test to the effect: In view of the item content of this test and its 
relationships with other variables, at this time the instrument appears best 
to be conceptualized as a measure of hostility (or whatever) .” 
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to these blots. Rorschach delineated a number of dimensions along which 
responses differed. They included such variables as form perception or the 
clearness and accuracy of perceptual processes, the percentage of animal 
content which was supposed to indicate the sterility of thought processes, 
responses to the white space which was interpreted as an indication of 
restlessness and hostility, and movement responses which Rorschach be- 
lieved indicative of strongly felt wishes. Obviously, if this sort of test were 
in fact the royal road to the unconscious, it would be of extreme value in 
both application and research. In the United States, beginning in the post- 
World War II boom in clinical psychology'', the Rorschach became the 
most popular testing instrument in clinical work and was utilized in 
literally hundreds of research investigations. The research yielded a great 
deal of negative data with respect to the reliability of many of the scoring 
categories, the accuracy of many of the assumptions about the meanings of 
the various types of response, and the utility of the test as a predictor of 
behavior. Nevertheless, many specific scoring schemes have proven to be 
useful behavior measures, and a sophisticated effort at constructing an 
improved ink-blot test has been carried out by Wavne Holtzman and his 
associates [Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, and Herron, 1961] at the University 
of Texas. 

As an example of the intuitive approach to test construction, however, 
almost every scoring category devised by Rorschach and later investigators 
could serve. One such scheme which has proven useful is the Elizur hos- 
tility score. Elizur conceived of hostility as a general system of tension 
not tied to any definite object: 

Hostility will denote feelings of resentment and enmity, which are often 
repressed in our culture but almost inevitably show up in the individual’s dis- 
torted attitudes toward people, either being too antagonistic or too submissive 
[Elizur, 1949, p. 248]. 

His scoring system is based on the presence of elements of hostility’ in 
responses given to the Rorschach. A response in which hostility is ex- 
pressed obviously and explicitly is scored H: “an angry’ face,” “a type of 
face I hate, “two animals fighting,” “a gun.” Responses in which hostility 
is expressed to a lesser degree or in a symbolic manner receive half points 
and are scored h: gossiping women,” “the red represents struggle,” “a 
primitive war mask,” “teeth.” 

The reliability of this intuitively constructed measuring system was in- 
vestigated in two ways. Eight graduate students at Columbia University 
independently scored the protocols of 30 volunteer students; the average 
intexcorrelation coefficient among them was .82. The split-half reliability 
was ./>. In addition, validational evidence u r as obtained in that this score 
was found to correlate significantly with indications of hostility in ques- 
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From a number of different lines of interest, psychologists have 
theorized about and conducted experiments dealing with eating and at- 
titudes about eating. For example, there has been a long-standing interest 
in child-rearing practices in relation to eating problems. Studies of parental 
behavior often include questions about parents' responses to difficulties 
associated with food and about the subsequent reactions of the child: 
weaning, eating a sufficient amount and variety' of food, table manners. A 
typical finding is that of Sears, Maccoby, and Levin [1957] that the 
mothers of children with feeding problems tend to be relatively punitive, 
cold, and rejecting. In a somewhat broader way, various personality' 
theorists have speculated about personality' traits or types in which atti- 
tudes about food, oral needs, and various food-related behaviors play a 
prominent part. Examples are the oral-passive type of Freud and Abraham, 
the receptive orientation described by Fromm, Adler’s pampered child, 
Homey’s compliant character, and Sheldon’s viscerotonic temperament. 
The behavior proposed by these theorists for such individuals includes a 
tendency to gain support from parents, friends, authorities, and God; a 
tendency to be optimistic, friendly, and loving when things go well and 
anxious and distraught when rebuffed; the seeking of consolation in eating 
and drinking because being fed is equated with being loved; conforming 
behavior; and a desire to please and succeed without effort. 

In view of these considerations, it would seem of potential value to have 
a measuring instrument to identify those who fall at various points along 
a dimension of positive versus negative attitudes toward food and food 
related cues. The majority' of the research in this area, however, has been 
confined to aversive reactions to specific foods. 

The author and two of his colleagues [Byrne, Golightly, and Capaldi, 
1963] felt that a much broader array of attitudes concerning food than 
simply aversions should constitute a personality' dimension of possible 
interest and usefulness. To construct an instrument to measure this 
dimension, the bootstrap technique was employed. A true-false format was 
arbitrarily chosen. The first task was to write a pool of items which, it was 
hoped, would cover an array of eating experiences. A total of 221 items 
were wntten, and these were grouped into three categories. Examples of 
each are given below: 

Past Attitudes and Habits 

Discipline was usually enforced shortly before or after the evening meal. 

Aly father enjoyed eating. 

Less than an average amount of conversation occurred at mealtime in my 
family. 

Business matters were often discussed at meals (chores, etc.). 

ometimes my mother would give me my favorite food when I was sick 
or unhappy. 
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Food Preferences 
I like apricots. 

I like chili. 

I like green salad. 

I like liver. 

I like sardines. 

Present Attitudes and Habits 

in general, I prefer a slow leisurely meal to a quid, burned 
I do not care much for desserts. 

A good wife must be a good cook. 
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1949 ] j we find that the response to this item correlates .33 with the total 
dimension. With 100 subjects, this correlation is significant at beyond 
the .01 level. The same procedure is followed for all 221 items. 

To cross-validate, the entire process is repeated on the 100 males of 
Sample II. For Item 9, the responses were as shown in Table 3-2. 


Table 3-2 



Loirer 27% 

Upper 27% 

Response to Item 

( Food Dislikers) 

( Food Likers) 

True 

13 

19 

False 

14 

8 


The correlation in Sample II is .23, which is significant at beyond the 
.05 level. Since the decision had been made to retain only those items 
which were significant at the .05 level or better in both samples, Item 9 
became part of the final scale and the scoring key is “true.” 

For the males, 62 items met the criterion of acceptability and were re- 
tained for the final scale. A repetition of the item analysis and the cross- 
validation for the two female samples yielded 65 items. With a new 
sample of 159 subjects, split-half reliability was found to be .73 for the 
male scoring system and .74 for the female scoring system. A total of 96 
subjects took the Food Attitude Scale on two different occasions, separated 
by six weeks. Test-retest reliabilities were .86 for males, .82 for females. 

A conceptually similar, but more elaborate, method of constructing 
tests via the internal-consistency approach is through the use of factor 
analysis. Instead of simply making up a scoring system and determining 
those items which are significantly related to it, factor analysis would 
allow us to determine the relationships and more specifically the patterns 
of relationships among all of the items. A series of items, such as the 
initial pool for the food-attitude scale described above, might be found 
to have not one dimension but two or more. These factors would pre- 
sumably be composed of relatively homogeneous items which measure 
particular aspects of attitudes about food. The advantages of the factor 
analytic method is that the final result would be purer dimensions, each 
measuring independent components of the variables in question. 

EXTERNAL CRITERION -APPROACH: CORRELATIONAL 

Whenever an external criterion exists for the variable being 
measured, it is possible and usually desirable to utilize it for the selection 
of items. Following the initial construction of an intuitively based test, 
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cedure which they followed is best shown by describing the construction of 
one of their scales, Psychopathic Deviate. This diagnostic category is now 
known as Antisocial Reaction and refers to individuals who lack ethical and 
moral values, show impulsivity and irresponsibility, fail to profit from 
mistakes, seek immediate gratification rather than plan for future gains, 
put up a good front of external charm, have defective interpersonal re- 
lationships, reject authority, and lack insight into their own behavior. 

The first step [Hathaway and McKinley, 1940] was to develop a pool 
of items. Originally, over 1,000 statements were compiled based on 
clinical experience, psychiatric examination direction forms, psychiatric 
textbooks, various instructions for obtaining case history material in 
medicine and neurology, and from earlier tests of personal and social 
attitudes. The final scale consists of 550 items to be answered true or false 


either on an IBM sheet or by sorting the questions (printed on cards). 

Essentially, the procedure they followed was to administer the items to a 
normal group and to a group consisting of subjects fitting a particular 
diagnostic category. The answers of the two groups to each item were com- 
pared, and any item on which they differed was considered a measure 
of the behavior evidenced by the diagnostic group. For the Psychopathic 
Deviate (Pd) Scale, the criterion group consisted of patients diagnosed 
psychopathic personality, asocial and amoral type. They' ranged in age 
from 17 to 22 years, and none were psychotic or neurotic. These patients 
had histories of stealing, lying, truancy', sexual promiscuity, alcoholic 
overindulgence, forgery', and other delinquent behaviors. Tire normal 
group, used in constructing several of the scales, was composed of 339 
l Imnesota residents and 265 high school graduates applying for admis- 
sion to the University of Minnesota. The basis for labeling them “normal” 

was their statement that they were not under a doctor’s care at the time 
of taking the test. 

After item-by-item analysis of the two groups, an item was selected for 
me usion in the Pd Scale if it showed a difference between groups of at 
east twice its standard error. After other comparisons and sifting of items, 
50 were chosen for the final scale. 


f ale has been found to have a test-retest reliability of from .71 
McKinley and Hathaway, 1944] to .80 [Cottle, 1950] with normal sub- 
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(primarily drawings and paintings) and one blank card 2 for which subjects 
are instructed to make up stories. As with other projective tests, the TAT 
was developed as a way of getting past an individual’s defenses to reveal 
unconscious material. The method was developed during the 1930’s at the 
Harvard Psychological Clinic [Morgan and Murray, 1935; Morgan and 
Murray, 1938], The work of Henry A. Murray will be discussed in greater 
detail in Chapter 9. 

As with the ink blots, the TAT is not a test in the usual sense of the 
term. Rather, it consists of a standard stimulus which is administered in 
a relatively standard way. The responses which are obtained, however, are 
utilized in a wide variety 7 of ways ranging from subjective interpretation 
of the whole protocol to intuitively based methods of scoring for certain 
variables to highly specific scoring systems based on careful test-construc- 
tion procedures. One of the latter systems will serve as our example of an 
experimental criterion approach. 

One of the needs described by Murray [1938] in his theory of personality 
was need for affiliation, often abbreviated as n Affiliation or n Aff. Tins 
concept refers to a general motive to establish, maintain, and restore 
positive affective relationships. Unsatisfied with existing subjective efforts 
to measure this need, Shipley and Veroff [1952] set out to devise a reliable 
and valid TAT method. Their subjects consisted of the members of two 
fraternities at the University of Pennsylvania. The two organizations were 
similar in social background of the members, status on the campus, and 
size; one was arbitrarily selected as the experimental group (37 subjects) 
and the other as the control group (45 subjects). Both groups were tested 
in their fraternity houses and both were given the same five thematic ap- 
perception pictures in a group by means of a slide projector. 

Just prior to the administration of the test, the differential treatment 
was given. In the control group, the subjects simply took a food preference 
test because “the Navy 7 was interested in the food likes and dislikes of 
young men.” In the experimental group, an attempt was made to arouse 
affiliation need. These subjects were told that the Navy was interested 
in 'endship patterns of groups. First, each man was asked to stand up 
one at a time while all the other subjects judged him on a rating sheet with 
respect to 15 characteristics (for example, conceited, entertaining, sin- 
cere). Second, they were asked to select the three individuals in the group 
whom they would choose as dose personal friends. These sociometric tasks 
were intended to arouse the affiliative motive. 


a n/one U t'biect er Of a the 30 m T tfT pluS 3 blank card ’ but onl V 20 are given to 

females and one ei Vl] 0 are given to all subjects, 8 only to males, 6 only to 

girls only, and boys and girls only^ * ^ female adultS ° nly ’ adults only - b °>’ s onl > r > 
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point is true. Historically, much of the work on behavior measurement 
has dealt with paper and pencil tests, primarily because of their amen- 
ability to group administration and relative ease of scoring. As the field 
progresses, however, we undoubtedly will see an increasing number and 
variety of behavioral measures which are quite different in form from our 
present testing instruments. And, the concepts which have been discussed 
in this chapter apply equally well to any type of measurement. Let us take 
just one brief example of an observational measure to demonstrate what 
is meant. 

If an investigator were interested in studying hostile mother-child inter- 
action as a variable in his research, he would need to go through the same 
steps as if he were putting together a questionnaire. First he decides on a 
stimulus, in this instance an experimental room furnished like a living 
room except that it contains a one-way mirror for observation. Mothers 
and their children serve as subjects and are asked to “wait” in the room. 
Next he must make some decision about the responses to be scored. He 
might want to define hostile interaction as instances in which the mother 
punished the child physically, and he would need to define these re- 
sponses so that observers could reliably identify them. He might want to 
categorize hostile behavior as physical or verbal and as directed from 
mother to child or from child to mother. Whatever decision he made as 
to responses, he would need to define them with care, to decide on the type 
of test-construction procedure to be followed, and to determine the vari- 
ous types of reliability of his scoring system. 

With the intuitive approach, the investigator would simply define cer- 
tain responses as hostile, determine the reliability of the scoring, and 
utilize this technique in his research. The bootstrap approach would re- 
quire that a number of subjects be placed in the situation, their responses 
scored according to the intuitive scoring system, and the relationship be- 
tween each type of response and total hostility score determined. Similarly, 
each type of response could be scored for the group and then a factor 
analysis performed. The correlational-external-criterion approach would 
require that some other behavior of the subjects be measured so that each 
response could be compared with these external evidences of hostility. 

xamples are paper and pencil hostility questionnaires, ratings by friends 
of the mother-child hostility in other situations, or judgments of hostility 
in the family by trained interviewers. The experimental-external-criterion 
approach would require that two groups of subjects be selected. The 
members of the control group would simply be asked to wait in the “sit- 
ting room” until the psychologist was free to see them. Those in the ex- 
perimental group could be given insulting and frustrating instructions just 
prior to the waiting period. Differences between the groups would be as- 
sumed to be a function of the greater hostility in the latter group. 
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stead, construct validity is important, and the question is: “To what are 
scores on the instrument related?” 

There are a number of approaches to the construction of reliable measur- 
ing instruments. In the intuitive approach, responses to some existing 
instrument or to a new set of stimuli are simply defined as the variable. 
Elizur’s hostility scoring system for the Rorschach ink blots is an example 
of this approach. The internal consistency or bootstrap approach goes a 
step beyond the intuitive method in that the intuitively defined responses 
are evaluated by means of item-analysis techniques. The Food Attitude 
Scale was constructed by this method with the writing of items, item-analy- 
sis in which responses to each item were correlated with the total score, 
and a cross-validation in which the latter procedure was repeated. An ex- 
ternal criterion may be used in test construction either with a correlational 
or an experimental approach. In the correlational method, responses to test 
items are compared with respect to groups differing in the criterion vari- 
able. The scales of the MMPI were built in this way. In the experimental 
method, the behavior to be measured is experimentally manipulated, and 
the response differences in the experimental and control groups constitute 
the criterion for item selection. The need-for-affiliation scoring system 
for the TAT was devised in this way. Test construction methodology is 
not confined to paper and pencil instruments but is applicable to the 
measurement of any behavior. 
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broad classes of antecedent variables (genetic, prenatal, and experiential) 
and the types of research approaches which have been undertaken within 
each. 

One further point should be mentioned. In spite of the difficulties pre- 
sented, the study of personality development is potentially one of the most 
important areas of personality research. Knowledge of the antecedents 
of individual differences along personality dimensions is of theoretical im- 
portance because of the potential integrative power of developmental laws 
which involve the joint influences of heredity and learning on human dif- 
ferentiation. That is, such formulations should tie together a great many 
behavioral findings which are now independent. 

With respect to importance in terms of the application of psychological 
knowledge, probably mankind stands to benefit more by altering develop- 
mental influences than through any other conceivable manipulation of 
variables. Seemingly the maximal possibility of developing intelligent, 
achieving, adjusted, creative, healthy, independent, adaptive adults is 
through a knowledgeable manipulation of the variables involved in concep- 
tion, prenatal care, and child-rearing. Society’s best chance of eliminating 
mental illness and crime or of increasing the incidence of intellectual 
genius and creative attainments will be through alterations in developmen- 
tal influences rather than through efforts to alter the functioning of adults. 
With these laudable but distant goals in mind, we will turn to a con- 
sideration of present approaches to research in this area. 


Genetic Determinants of Personality 


Man has had some notions about the transmission of charac- 
teristics across generations for many thousands of years. The idea of breed- 
^ ^ or exam ple, in order to obtain a strain with desired anatomical 
or behavioral characteristics is at least 10,000 years old. It was inevitable 
t at the concept would eventually be generalized to human beings. As a 
way of improving society, Plato in The Republic suggested : 


necessarily follows . . . from what has been acknowledged, that the best 
men should as often as possible form alliances with the best women, and the 
most depraved men, on the contrary, with the most depraved women; and the 
hp nfrt? ° f f ° r T er 1 s . t0 be educated , but not of the latter, if the flock is to 
selvi pe eCt km 1 d - • • • As f0r those y° uths > w ho distinguish them- 

Piven’lhpm lr YT ° r 0ther pursuits ' the >' ought to have rewards and prizes 
this nreteTt’ S 6 ^ ^ ° f ^“6 with women, that so, under 

[Davis, 1849, p. H4] 3 ^ UUm 61 ° f chlldren ma y s P rin g fr °m such parentage 


lacW V unt1l com he m f ech 1 anisms involved ^ hereditary transmission 
lacking until comparatively modern times, however. Progress was rr 
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in two when gametes were formed in sexual reproduction; and half of the 
individual’s chromosomes were contributed by each parent. Genes were 
conceived to be extremely small structures which were located on the 
chromosomes. 

As knowledge advanced, the laws governing heredity were found to be 
somewhat more complex than the principle of simple dominant and 
recessive characteristics. For example, some genes are only partially domi- 
nant, and an Aa offspring shows intermediate traits; genes located on the 
same chromosome yield a series of linked or correlated characteristics while 
genes on different chromosomes determine independent characteristics; 
genes on the chromosome determining sex will determine sex-linked charac- 
teristics; and an entire series of genes may contribute in varying degrees to 
a given characteristic. Genes seem to be made up of a complex chemical 
compound called DNA, and this compound may undergo changes, called 
mutations, which result in changes in the characteristics determined by the 
genes. Not all of the causes of mutations are known, but their rate is in- 
creased by such things as the application of certain chemicals, irradiation, 
and extremes of temperature. A further complication is that environmental 
variables can enhance or inhibit the development of a given characteristic, 
and this interaction of genetic and environmental determinants may op- 
erate differently at different points in the individual’s developmental his- 

With this very brief overview as an introduction, we will turn to the 

researc which has been conducted on behavioral genetics at the human 
level. 


FAMILY RESEMBLANCES 

i , . . ^\ S * s obvious, genetic determination of various anatomical 

- eri ? 1CS . 1 1S responsible for the physical resemblances which occur 

rhilrlrpn am | l V ™ dar hies among siblings or between parents and their 

color ticiVW 3 a” 1 °. r gmnted with respect to such things as hair and eye 

’ an b and a multitude of other aspects of physical ap- 

f ji C< l" notion of behavioral traits as inherited and as constituting 

som/nf f| rac enShCS “ an old and widely accepted one. We will examine 

formalin 6 Wa ^ S ^ W ^ arndies have been studied in order to gain in- 
formation concerning genetics and behavior. 

the earliest Pedigrees: Social Adjustment. Among 

through seve l S ° fami y resemblance were those which traced a family 

members who 

and so fnriL , ’ r ^ ceued a higher education, committed crimes, 

rar Dertdk^n'S”? ’ Eslerbrook l ™ed the Jukes family over a 130- 
) ear period and 2,094 individuals. He found : 
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of techniques. One approach has been to seek evidence for genetic factors 
which predispose an individual to respond to stress with the characteristic 
symptoms of the schizophrenic. 

The work of Franz J. Kallmann, a psychiatrist, is illustrative of one 
type of family-resemblance study. Over a number of years Kallmann [for 
example, 1946] has obtained data on the incidence of schizophrenia in 
members of the same family who differ in degree of genetic relationship. 
On the basis of such data, one can state the probability of schizophrenia 
developing in individuals related, in differing degrees, to a schizophrenic 
individual. If hereditary factors contribute to schizophrenia, such proba- 
bility figures would be found to differ as a function of degree of relation- 
ship. As may be seen in Table 4-1, a summary of some of Kallmann’s find- 


Table 4-1 probability of the incidence of schizophrenia 

AMONG INDIVIDUALS WITH DIFFERENT DEGREES OF 
RELATIONSHIP TO A SCHIZOPHRENIC PATIENT 


Relationship 

Unrelated Person 
Step-Sibling 
Half-Sibling 
Full Sibling 
Fraternal Twin 
Offspring 
Identical Twin 


Probability 
of Schizophrenia 

M8 

.018 

.070 

.143 

.147 

.164 

.858 


ings do support the notion of the contribution of hereditary factors. If an 
unrelated person living down the street develops schizophrenia, the proba- 
ility of individual A developing the disorder is .008 or less than one in a 
hundred. If one of A’s brothers or sisters becomes schizophrenic, the odds 
are slightly over 14 out of 100 that A will follow suit. If A is one of a pair 
of identical twins and the other twin is diagnosed schizophrenic, the 
probabihty is very great (.858) that A will join his twin in the mental hos- 
pita . uch data have led a number of workers in this area to accept the no- 
tion that to some extent the development of schizophrenia depends on the 
presence of specific genes. 1 As Book indicates : 


™3w m ° St e T 1 anation of present data would be that the schizophrenic 

p > es are asically caused by major gene differences which express them- 


m e t h o do ! o ?v 3 S r ^ at m any criticisms have been made of Kallman’s 

strong -ene^ccomnonpnr •° nS ’i 3nd , that . m r an y investigators question the evidence of a 
strong 3 cnetic component in schizophrema [for example, Jackson, I960], 
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neapolis, Robbinsdale, and Saint Paul. Further, he matched the two types 
of twins with respect to age, sex, intelligence, and socioeconomic factors 
in order to control as many factors as possible which could conceivably 
influence scores on the personality tests. Table 4-2 shows those scales on 

Table 4-2 comparison of identical and fraternal twins 

ON THE MMPI AND HSPO SCALES 





Proportion 


Correlation 

Correlation 

of Total 


Between Pairs 

Between Pairs 

Trait Variance 


of Identical 

of Fraternal 

Associated with 


Twins 

Twins 

Genetic Factors 

Scales 

r 

T 

H 

MMPI 




Depression 

Psychopathic 

.47* 

.07 

.45 

Deviate 

.57** 

.18 

.50 

Psychasthenia 

.55** 

.20 

.37 

Schizophrenia 

.59** 

.19 

.42 

Social Introversion 

.55** 

.08 

.71 

Welsh Anxiety 

.45* 

.04 

.21 

HSPQ 




Sober and 




Serious vs. 
Enthusiastic 

.47* 

.12 

.56 

Group 




Dependency vs. 
Self-Sufficiency 

.60** 

.15 

.56 


< -01 

**p< .001 


w ich there was a significantly higher correlation between the test scores 
ot identical twins than between the scores of fraternal twins. These data 
represent urther evidence that personality variables related to psycho- 
pathological behavior such as schizoid functioning and feelings of depres- 
sion are in part the result of hereditary factors. In addition, behavior re- 
lated to introversion-extraversion are in part genetically determined. How 
are sue complex individual differences influenced by genes 7 Gottesman 

SllPPPclc - j o 
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relatively rare instances in which identical twins have been separated in 
infancy and reared separately in different families, a unique opportunity 
is provided to determine the extent to which behavioral variables are inde- 
pendent of environmental determinants. Any similarities between identical 
twins reared together are very' likely to be a joint function of identical genes 
and nearly identical environments. Similarities between identical twins 
reared in different families are presumably almost entirely the result of 
genetic influences. If the foster home placements have not been chosen 
systematically on the basis of similarity, any resemblance between the 
separated twins is probably a function of hereditary factors. Further, if 
the degree of similarity is no different for twins reared under the two 
types of conditions, it is further suggested that environmental variables 
within a fairly wide range do not affect that behavior. 

Again, intelligence has been of primary' interest to investigators of twins 
reared separately. However, New'man, Freeman, and Holzinger [1937] in- 
cluded other variables in their classic twin study. One of these variables 
was emotional instability as measured by the Woodworth-Mathews Per- 
sonal Data Sheet. The total investigation used as subjects 50 pairs of iden- 
tical and 50 pairs of fraternal twins in Chicago and the surrounding sub- 
urbs. Each pair w ; as reared together from birth. There were also 19 pairs 
of identical twins wiio had been separated in infancy and reared apart. 
These latter subjects were brought to Chicago for testing. Over a two-day 
testing period, all subjects were given a series of intelligence tests, a few 
other personality scales, and a physical examination. 

In comparing the similarity between identical twins who w'ere reared to- 
gether with the similarity of those who w 7 ere reared apart, the investiga- 
tors employed a number of approaches. For one, they obtained the differ- 
ence between the scores of the two members of each pair and then 
compared the two groups in terms of the relative magnitudes of these 
differences. On the emotional instability variable, no significant difference 
was found between the difference scores for the two groups: in fact, the 
twins reared together had slightly greater differences. 

In addition, correlations w'ere computed for the pairs comprising each 
group of twins for each variable. Table 4-3 show's the results for the emo- 
tional instability variable along with comparative data on a few 7 physical 
measures. Obviously, any similarities in these six variables attributable 
ltar ^ factors operate whether the twins grow up in the same or 
m ^ erent environments. Even though the correlations between identical 
sms in emotional instability are not as great as for the physical variables, 
we should note that m each instance the degree of similarity is the same 
irrespective of environmental similarities. 

Another consideration, however, is the likelihood that the homes of 
the separated twins might by chance be very 7 similar or very 7 dissimilar. 
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Table -1-3 comparison of identicae twins reared 
together and apart 
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Reared 

Together 

T 

^98 

Standing Height 

.96 

Sitting Height 

.97 

Weight 

.91 

Head Length 

.91 

Head Width . 

Emotional Instability 

.56 


The independence of emotional ******£,£££ fudges : rated 
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dling, and testing the animals must not be allowed to vary because of the 
very great possibility that the behavior in question will be influenced by 
experiential variables. Similarly, uniformity across generations and across 
experimenters must be maintained for room temperature, feeding 
schedules, type of living cages, and the age at which the animals are tested; 
the animals should all be healthy and fertile. Any accidental cross-breeding 
should, of course, be made impossible. With environmental differences 
controlled, the effects of genetic differences may be investigated in relative 
isolation from extraneous influences. 

Breeding to Obtain Differences in a Behavioral Character- 
istic: Emotionality. In a great many rat studies, emotionality is opera- 
tionally defined by the amount of defecation and urination in a strange 
situation. Hall [1938] placed one animal at a time in a brightly lighted 
circular enclosure (known as an open-field test) for two minutes a day 
for 12 days and recorded whether any defecation or urination occurred. 
Scores could range from 0 (no defecation or urination on any of the 12 
days) to 12 (defecation or urination on each day). Hall began with a group 
of 145 rats and obtained their emotionality scores. The mean was 3.86. 
Then the rats with the highest scores were allowed to breed with one an- 
other, and those with the lowest scores were also interbred. 

Through 12 generations, this procedure was repeated. Emotionality 
scores were determined, and then highest scoring and lowest scoring rats 
were selected for breeding with mates like themselves. The mean emo- 
tionality scores for the inbred groups for each generation are shown in 
Table 4-4. The emotional group shows a relatively systematic increase over 


Table 4-4 


MEAN EMOTIONALITY SCORES FOR THE TWO GROUPS 
OF RATS ACROSS TWELVE GENERATIONS* 


Generation 

Emotional Group 
Mean 

Nonemotional Group 
Mean 

First 

B.07 

.46 

Second 

4.72 

1.94 

Third 

3.92 

1.02 

Fourth 

4.69 

1.40 

Fifth 

4.96 

.41 

Sixth 

6.87 

.51 

Seventh 

7.82 

.17 

Eighth 

8.37 

1.07 

Ninth 

10.31 

1.68 

Tenth 

10.41 

1.45 

Eleventh 

10.11 

1.05 

Twelfth 

10.40 

1.65 


* Adapted from Hall, 1951, p. BOS. 
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more or less unaffected by events occurring outside of the womb [Montagu, 
1959]. Even though the mother’s exposure to Beethoven may not have 
a notable effect on the musical tastes of the fetus, it has been equally fal- 
lacious to assume that the nature of all events which take place during 
the nine months of gestation are irrelevant. Probably the crucial factor 
is that the developing child is bathed in a chemical environment and is 
wholly dependent on the mother for the intake of nourishment and the 
elimination of wastes. These circumstances lead to the probability that the 
mother’s physiological functioning should be of great importance in de- 
termining various aspects of the development of the fetus. We will ex- 
amine a portion of the research in this area. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFLUENCES ON INFANT HEALTH 

Most of the research to date on prenatal influences has been 
in the field of medicine and has centered on such variables as premature 
births, infant diseases, and mortality rates. Though not directly related to 
personality, the impressive number of maternal variables which have been 
found to influence the health of the fetus suggests that increased be- 
havioral research would be of great potential value. 

If we combine such categories as miscarriages, stillbirths, defective de- 
velopment, infant diseases, and infant mortality under the term abnormali- 
ties of birth, a great many factors have been found to increase the likeli- 
hood of such abnormalities. The incidence of these problems is greater 
for women who are very young or very old, and for those who have high 
blood pressure, diabetes, or hyperthyroidism. Hypothyroidism in the 
mother brings about goiter and cretinism in the infant. When the mother 
and father are incompatible with respect to the Rh factor in the blood, 
the probability of stillbirths or infant deaths increases considerably. There 
are a number of infectious diseases that may be transmitted to the fetus 
with undesirable consequences; included are smallpox, chicken pox, 
measles, mumps, scarlet fever, cancer, malaria, tuberculosis, and some 
forms of influenza. When the mother contracts German measles during 
the first 12 weeks of pregnancy, the probability of having a defective child 
increases markedly. The bacteria which cause syphilis can lead to the death 
of the fetus, or if the infant is born, it may be blind, deaf, or suffer from 
a heart defect. 

In addition to diseases, other factors have been found to have damaging 
effects. Simpson [1957] with a sample of 7,499 mothers found that as the 
number of cigarettes smoked per day increases, the percentage of pre- 
mature babies increases. Massive doses of X rays early in pregnancy lead to 
various abnormalities of birth. The nutrition of mothers during gestation 
has been found to have an effect on the rate of miscarriages, stillbirths, pre- 
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administered. The rats in the control group did not undergo this ex- 
perience. 

When the litters were horn, a portion of the offspring in each group 
was reared by their natural mothers and a portion was reared by mothers 
io the other group in order to control for postnatal influences on behavior. 
When the offspring were between 30 and 40 days old, they were tested for 
emotionality in an open-field situation in one one-minute trial. Both amount 
of defecation and amount of movement in the open field were recorded. 
Defecation increases and movement decreases with emotionality. After 
the animals were 135 days old, the test was repeated. 

In the open-field test, the offspring of the experimental mothers were 
significantly less active than the offspring of the control mothers, regard- 
less of whether they were reared by their own mothers or mothers from 
the other group. The differences were no longer present by the time of the 
second test. There were no significant differences in defecation. Thus, 
there is some evidence that maternal stress experienced during pregnancy 
has an effect on the early behavior of the offspring. 

POSITIVE EMOTIONAL EXPERIENCES OF MOTHER AND 
EMOTIONALITY IN THE OFFSPRING 

Perhaps the opposite of subjecting the pregnant mother to 
stress is not simply a nonstress control experience but some sort of positive 
experience. One such manipulation that has been utilized in rat research 
is that of “handling” at regular intervals by the experimenter. 

Ader and Conklin [1963] randomly assigned pregnant rats to either 
an experimental or control group. Those in the experimental group were 
handled for 10 minutes at a time three times a day (morning, afternoon, 
and evening) throughout pregnancy. Each time, the animal was picked up 
and held loosely in one hand. The mothers in the control group were not 
handled. 

Again, at birth a portion of the “pups” was given to foster mothers either 
in the other group or in the same group. Approximately half of the ani- 
mals were tested for emotionality 7 in the open field test at 45 days and 
half were tested at 120 days. Both movement and defecation were mea- 
sured. 

In this experiment, movement in the open field was unrelated to whether 
the mother had been handled or not. Both at 45 days and at 100 days, 
however, significantly more of the offspring of the control group mothers 
defecated than did the offspring of the handled mothers. Presumably, the 
handling experienced by the mothers during pregnancy decreased the 
amount of emotionality in the offspring, and this effect still held after the 
offspring were 100 days old. 
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We should note that the difficulties and obstacles to research noted here 
do not in any way devalue the research which has been done. There is cer- 
tainly no reason to suppose that lawful relationships cannot be established 
with respect to behavior elicited in artificial observational settings, in ver- 
bal questionnaires about child rearing, or in animal research on the effects 
of early experience. The only cautions to be noted are that the direct study 
of family interactions cannot be attempted and that the immediate appli- 
cation of the findings of other types of investigations to actual child-rear- 
ing practices is very likely to be a mistake. Information for parents which 
informs them that X behavior on their part will lead to Y behavior on the 
part of their offspring is still an unattained goal and not an immediate 
product of current research on experiential antecedents. 

CORRELATES OF CHILD-RE ARIN G ATTITUDES AND PRACTICES 

In addition to the investigation of the effects of parental 
behavior on the behavior of their offspring, some research interest has cen- 
tered on the question of the determinants of the differences in child-rearing 
practices. The variables studied have included socioeconomic class, per- 
sonality differences, and the type of child-rearing advice to which parents 
are exposed. 

Socioeconomic Class. The child-rearing attitudes and prac- 
tices of parents have been found to be in part a function of the socioeco- 
nomic class to which the parents belong. Class membership means many 
things, of course. Different class levels involve differences in income, in 
occupation, and in education for example. Any findings concerning the 
effects of class must eventually be explained in terms of more basic vari- 
ables such as differences in attitudes developed by a high school vs. a col- 
lege graduate. 

Bayley and Schaefer [1960] sought to find relationships between socio- 
economic variables and observational ratings of maternal behavior. The 
subjects were part of the Berkeley Growth Study [Jones and Bayley, 1941]. 
A group of 56 mothers were observed and rated on nine characteristics 
at testing periods during the first three years of their child’s life. A sub- 
sample of >4 of these mothers was interviewed several years later, and 
the same variables were rated in this interview situation. The judges who 
made the ratings were unaware of the socioeconomic status of the subjects. 
Tire socioeconomic variables which were used were number of years of 
education of each parent, father’s occupational level, family income, social 
rating of the home and neighborhood, and a total socioeconomic scale con- 
sisting of all of the indices combined. In general, these variables correlate 
highly with one another, averaging about .60. An additional variable, socio- 
cultural level, was obtained from ratings made by an interviewer who 
visited the home. The findings regarding the relationship between socio- 
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economic level and child-rearing behavior may be summarized fairly 


Socioeconomic Level 
Correlates Positively with: 
Granting Autonomy 
Cooperation 
Equalitarian Treatment 
Expressing Affection 


Socioeconomic Level 
Correlates Negatively with: 
Excessive Contact 
Punitiveness 
Intrusiveness 
Irritability 
Ignoring of Child 


Bayley and Schaefer comment: 

Although the relationships are very moderate, these findings are in the direc- 
tion of agreement with other studies that indicate wanner, more accepting, and 
permissive attitudes among the higher S-E status mothers, and more domi- 
nating and punitive attitudes among the lower status mothers (Bayley and 
Schaefer, I960, p. 69J. 

To the extent that differences in the mother’s behavior along these 
dimensions lead to consistent behavioral differences in tlieir children, the 
variables associated with the family's socioeconomic status must be in- 
cluded in formulations of personality antecedents. 

Needs. The Parental Attitude Research Inventory or PARI 
was developed by Schaefer and Bell (I958J to measure 23 different parental 
attitudes. A subsequent factor-analysis by Zuckerman, Barrctt-Ribbaci, 
and Monashkin [1958] indicated that the PARI scales actually measure 
three attitudinal dimensions: Authoritarian-Control (authoritarian, sup- 
pressive, punitive, and restricting attitudes), Hostility-Rejection (hostility 
towards children and husband and rejection of the maternal role), and 
Democratic Attitude (equalitarian beliefs and values). Presumably, these 
three dimensions would be related to other personality variables in the 
parents as well as to their children s behavior. 

A portion of an investigation by Zuckerman and Oltcan [1959] dealt 
with the relationship between child-rearing attitudes as measured by the 
PARI ind certain of the motivational variables measured by the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule or EPPS (Edwards, 1954] in a group of 24 
mothers of college students. ’Hie relationship between the two types of vari- 
ables is shown in Table 4-6. As the tabic shows, the mother who tends to 
be hostile and rejecting also tends to have a high need for achievement, a 
low need for nurturance, a high need for aggression, and a low need for 
affiliation. A very similar pattern holds for the Authoritarian Control atti- 

lU We should point out that this type of investigation strongly suggests that 
Childrearing attitudes and practices arc not isolated behavioral acts. 
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Table 4-6 correlations between pari child-rearing 

FACTORS AND EPPS NEEDS 


PARI 


EPPS 

Authoritarian- 

Control 

Hostility- 

Rejection 

Democratic 

Attitudes 

Need for Achievement 

.40 

.48* 

-.16 

Need for Nurturance 

-.40 

-.59** 

.23 

Need for Aggression 

.27 

.41* 

-.13 

Need for Affiliation 

—.43* 

-.67** 

-.04 

Need for Deference 

.23 

.27 

.00 

Need for Hetero- 



sexuality 

-.20 

-.02 

.05 


*p<. 05 

** p <.01 


Rather, they are integrally related to other personality variables. Child- 
rearing behavior should be predictable from knowledge of other charac- 
teristics of the parents and vice versa. Also implied is that any relationship 
found between child-rearing variables and subsequent behavior of the child 
is probably a function of a great many interrelated parental tendencies. 
For example, a mother who is hostile and rejecting toward her child also 
stresses achievement and success and tends not to place a high value on 
affiliative and nurturant activities. Whatever effect her hostile behavior 
exerts on her offspring is almost necessarily in part a function of the other 
behaviors, too. 


Authoritative Information. Even though research on the 
effects of child-rearing practices is in a relatively primitive stage, almost 
inevitably various individuals and agencies attempt to supply advice and 
guidance to meet parental demands for information. Such advice varies 
wi e y rora decade to decade; probably the basis depends more on what- 

iQ 4 Qi m NT le "? S ! S fads are current than on research evidence [Orlansky, 
94 Nevertheless, at any given time the advice is given by pamphlets, by 
magazines, and by pediatricians, and one may reasonably expect that child- 
rearing practices will be to some degree affected by this material. 

• , nG mvestl gation of the influence of this sort of information was car- 

Tust nr-n”! ^ ^ by C ° le ’ Shaw ’ Steneck > and Taboroff [1957]. 
[ fivp P p th ^ S 5, d y’ child-rearing information had been distributed for 

famS!7 Pe T ’ ^ Clty - WaS divided int ° ei § ht geographic areas, and 25 

esTonlntr are V V f l mteiVieWed ’ With 87 ‘ 5 P er cent cooperating. The 

tonal dS lr K Vete a$ked , ^ nUrsin §’ bed ^tting, ^xual education emo- 
tional disturbances, and adolescent withdrawal 

Tire results suggested that the available information did influence the 
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One question had to do with breast-feeding vs. bottle-feeding. The au- 
thors note: 

In spite of the ready-made biology' of the mother-child relationship, the 
first question a mother has to ask, in Western society, is whether or not to 
breast-feed her child. This is no new issue. Among the artifacts of early Egyp- 
tian civilization are a variety' of devices for artificial feeding. They range from 
objects that look like syringe bulbs to miniature teapots with a spout. Evidently 
even that long ago mothers were already seeking substitutes for themselves, but 
for what reason we do not know. Today, in the United States, breast-feeding 
is so far from automatic that a quite fashionable pro-breast-feeding cult has 
been formed, as if to resurrect a lost art [Sears, et al., 1957, p. 67]. 

In the group of mothers sampled, 39 per cent breast-fed their child at 
least for a while, though the majority' of women did not utilize this tech- 
nique at all. The investigators divided the group into those who used a 
bottle exclusively, those who breast-fed the infant less than three months, 
and those who used breast-feeding for three months or more. Then, these 
three groups were compared with respect to several aspects of the behavior 
of their children, including behavior related to food such as “feeding prob- 
lems and behavior in other areas such as “bed-wetting at age 5.” On none 
of the behaviors was there a consistent relationship between ty r pe of feed- 
ing and later behavior. Obviously, the behaviors in question do have ante- 
cedents, and very' likely maternal differences in feeding the child have last- 
ing effects on the child. Nevertheless, the simple choice of breast vs. bottle 
is not a determinant of the sort of behaviors which were investigated here. 

Effect of Punishment and Permissiveness on Aggressive Be- 
havior. Aggression and hostility are inevitable childhood behaviors with 
which parents must deal. If frustration of goal-directed activity' leads to 
aggression, then the process of socialization — training children to become 
members of even a simple society'— must involve a considerable amount 
of frustration. The child cannot eat immediately when he is hungry, can- 
not defecate or urinate whenever or wherever the urge arises, cannot do as 
he pleases with the property of others. The resulting aggression also must 
be socialized to some extent, but the way that this is done and the limits 
of allowable aggression differ greatly across families. 

, mo ^ ers v,ere asked about the amount of aggression shown by 

the child in the home, the replies ranged from none (4 per cent) to highly 
aggressive (17 per cent). Presumably the amount of aggression shown was 
in part a function of the way in which the parents responded to aggressive 
behavior. Two variables were studied. First, mothers differed considerably 

‘ n ^ ir Pf— - ^ or three types of aggression (toward parents, 
toward siblings toward other children). Those who were not at all per- 
missne believed that the behavior should not be allowed to occur under 
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ways in which the activities of the child may be controlled. The first con- 
trol which is applied is that of parents who play the role of policeman with 
do and don’t, yes and no, in response to each behavior. As the child grows, 
a second type of control develops, self-control based on fear of punishment 
and hope of reward. Behavior is a function of what the child has learned 
and of the availability of the control agent to administer rewards and 
punishments. A third type of control is the most effective of the three and 
is independent of any type of external control; the child genuinely accepts 
the parents’ rules and standards as his own. When the rules are broken, 
the punishment is not from the outside but from within in the form of 
guilt, shame, and anxiety. An investigation of the antecedents of the latter 
type of control, or conscience, was included in the Sears study. 

Ratings of the offspring in terms of conscience development again re- 
vealed marked differences. Children ranged from no conscience (13 per 
cent), in which the child was reported to hide, deny, or show no signs of 
unhappiness when naughty, to considerable evidence of conscience (20 
per cent), in which the child feels unhappy when naughty, confesses his 
wrongdoings, and wants to be forgiven. 

As with aggression, two maternal variables were found to be of im- 
portance. Maternal warmth involves love, acceptance, enthusiasm, and 
outgoing affection toward the child. Ratings of the interview material were 
based on a variety of statements. For example, a mother rated high in 
warmth said: 

Well, as soon as my work is done, if she’s around. I’ll call her and say, 
“Come on, let’s have some fun”; and we’ll sit down and she’ll sit on my lap, 
and sometimes I rock her back and forth, and kiss her. She likes to be kissed, 
she loves it, and I’ll cuddle her, and she loves to be cuddled. Or I’ll play a 
game with her [Sears, et al., 1957, p. 53]. 

A mother rated low in warmth said such things as : 

I, as a child, never kissed my parents, but I’ll kiss him goodnight, or kiss 
him good-bye, something like that, hug him, that’s about all. We’re not over 
-not overdo it [Sears, et al, 1957, p. 55]. 

Punishment techniques used in training the child constituted the second 
variable. One type of punishment technique which has proven to be of 
great importance in developmental research is that called withdrawal of 
ove. While parents are unlikely to verbalize their behavior in those terms, 
they do behave toward the child in ways which may be defined as with- 
drawing love. The mother may look coldly at the child, turn her back, 
refuse to listen to him, keep him out of the family circle, threaten to go 
aw a) and leave him unless he is good, or tell him that he is making her sad. 
t he essence is that parental warmth and affection are dependent on the 
O'' s §°°d behavior. Among the mothers in the research sample, 26 
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Occupational Aspiration and Perception of Relationships 
within the Family. In much of Western civilization the motive to achieve, 
to succeed, to move upward socially has been stressed in a wide variety 
of ways over a fairly long period of time. However, individuals differ in 
their tendencies either to strive for upward social mobility or to remain 
content with their current status and expectations. A good deal of the 
psychoanalytic literature has interpreted a success orientation as a neurotic 
striving for power and recognition. The basis is insecurity which in turn 
stems from unsatisfactory interpersonal relationships in early childhood. 

Dynes, Clarke, and Dinitz [1956] attempted to test this proposition by 
obtaining the level of occupational aspiration and also information about 
their early family life from a group of 350 college students. Aspiration 
was measured by a scale developed by Reissman [1953]. The questions ask 
about the willingness of the subject to forego certain satisfactions in order 
to achieve occupational advancement (for example, moving about the 
country, keeping quiet about political views). The subjects’ evaluations of 
their family life were measured by a second questionnaire which dealt 
with such variables as degree of attachment to parents, amount of con- 
flict, feelings of rejection, and childhood happiness. 

Responses to the level of aspiration scale were used to divide the sub- 
jects into high aspirers and low aspirers. It was found that these two groups 
gave quite different responses concerning their family life. Compared to 
individuals with low aspirations, the subjects with a high level of aspiration 
were significantly more likely to indicate that they felt unwanted by one 
or both parents, to feel that their parents showed favoritism to some child 
in the family, to indicate feelings of less attachment to both parents, to 
believe that their childhood was not extremely happy, to say they con- 
fided less frequently in their fathers than in their mothers, and to say 
that they feared punishment from their fathers. 

Dynes, et al., suggest: 

Unsatisfactory interpersonal relationships in the family of orientation were 
significantly related, to high aspirational levels and satisfactory relationships 
were related to lower aspirational levels. 

Since increasing attention is being given to the development of “happy” 
and socially well-adjusted persons by some of our institutions and social agen- 
cies, the question arises whether modifications will occur in the future to the 
success orientation of American society. It may well be that the increasing 
emphasis on personal happiness, rather than on personal achievement, will 
serve to augment the growing quest for security [Dynes, et al., 1956, p. 214]. 

PARENTAL BEHAVIOR AND BEHAVIOR OF THEIR OFFSPRING 

difficulty with investigating only the parent or only the 
cn is t at the hypothesized antecedent and consequent are not in- 
dependent of one another. Whether we are asking the mother about signs 
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pared on their scores on the scales of the parent questionnaire. Consider- 
ing deviancy across the first four PNI scales, boys who were considered by 
their peers as aggressive, dependent, withdrawn, and/or depressed tended 
to have parents who were ambivalent (rejection and demonstration of 
affection) and punitive, and mothers who had low self-esteem. Winder 
and Rausay: 

If we assume that the parent attitudes being measured by this inventory are 
in fact antecedent to the development of deviant behavior in the children, 
then we might interpret these findings as indicating that children who experi- 
ence relatively intense frustration in their interactions with their parents will 
come to exhibit with considerable intensity a diverse set of maladaptive be- 
haviors. These maladaptive behaviors will ordinarily include aspects of hostile 
aggression, overdemanding and inappropriate bids for attention, withdrawal 
from friendly interaction with peers, and such manifestations of sadness and 
distress as frequent crying [Winder and Rau, 1962, p. 422]. 

The fifth variable, likeability, also yielded parental differences. The 
boys most popular with their classmates tended to have parents who are 
not aggressive or punitive and who have low demands for aggression from 
their child; the mothers are satisfied with themselves and with relation- 
ships within the family; the fathers have a high regard for their sons and 
evaluate them as competent. 


CROSS-CULTURAL COMPARISONS 

increasingly popular approach to experiential antecedents 
of individual differences has been that of cross-cultural comparisons. 
Within the typical American community', one can obtain parental differ- 
ences in child-rearing attitudes, punishment techniques, methods of social- 
izing the child, and the like, and one can attempt to relate these variables 
to the behavior of the offspring. When such antecedent variables are 
viewed in the context of the range of variation practiced by those in other 
cultures around the world, the American samples appear to be relatively 
omogeneous. Thus, we are dealing with a somewhat restricted range with 
our antecedent variables. The gain of a wider range of child-rearing 
practices is in part offset by a weakness of the cross-cultural approach. If 
ocie y . an Society B differ in child-rearing practices and in some other 
behavmr, the child-rearing practices may well have been the antecedents of 

• 6 aa-^' 10r ' i 1106 soc * e ^| es are a ho likely to differ in countless ways 
n 3 '‘'m f Ua ’ * a * se children, it is not really possible to isolate 

re \aria es \\it any certainty. When there is congruence between such 

ndings and those from other types of investigation, one is on much surer 
ground. 
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cause of certain beliefs connected with sorcery and the acquisition of bad power, 
he develops a fear that he will express his aggression unconsciously [Whiting, 
1950, pp. 68-69]. 

Encouragement of aggression and low socialization anxiety about it are 
represented by the Siriono : 

Within play groups aggression is freely expressed. When boys are playing 
with their bows and arrows (boys’ arrows always have blunt ends, and their 
bows shoot with little force), accidents sometimes occur, and occasionally 
one child shoots another intentionally, even though boys are admonished not 
to point their weapons at any human target. When such accidents or shootings 
occur (children are seldom wounded as a result of them), a fight usually breaks 
out, and the child who has been hit often strikes back at the boy who shot him. 
Adults generally take no part in these fights (they usually laugh at them), but 
the loser almost always runs crying to his parents for protection. . . . Con- 
siderable teasing and torturing— such things as pinching the genitals, poking fin- 
gers in the eyes and scratching-of young children by older children takes place. 
A young child most often protects himself from such attacks with a brand of 
fire or a digging stick, and if he catches off guard the older child who molested 
him, he may burn him rather severely or give him a sharp rap on the head. 
Older girls, too, sometimes tease young children by pretending to suck from 
their mothers’ breasts, and this invariably arouses aggression in the latter, who 
sometimes strike their tormenters with considerable force. Under such cir- 
cumstances, older children are not allowed to express counter aggression 
[Holmberg, 1946, pp. 227, 230-234]. 

For their consequent variables, Whiting and Child concentrated on be- 
liefs and activities concerning illness. With respect to guilt, the variable 
was the extent to which the patient blames himself for having gotten 
sick. There were 35 societies on which information was available so that 
the judges could rate them as to whether illness was blamed on the 
patient, on others, or on no one. 

The hypothesis to be tested was that guilt feelings grow out of early 
fears in the socialization process. Thus, the greater the socialization anx- 
iety in a group, the greater should be the feelings of guilt. For the 35 
societies, the two variables correlate .29, which is statistically significant 
and in the predicted direction. When the five areas of socialization are 
considered separately (see Table 4-7), guilt is found to be significantly re- 
lated only to socialization anxiety concerning aggression. The relationship 
to oral socialization anxiety is almost significant. 

The small magnitude of the obtained relationships induced the investi- 
gators to seek further the antecedents of guilt. They hypothesized that the 
earlier the socialization training was begun, the greater would be the de- 
% e opmen o conscience and guilt. This hypothesis was tested by correlat- 
ing guilt over illness scores with age of onset of the socialization of various 
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devise experimental situations in which such variables may be studied in 
the laboratory. Obviously, these two approaches sometimes overlap. 

Extinction of Smiling Response as a Function of Reinforce- 
ment Schedule. Laboratory studies of partial reinforcement of simple 
responses in a variety of species generally find that extinction is more rapid 
for responses which were learned on a schedule of regular reinforcement 
than for responses learned on an irregular schedule. Brackbill [1958] sought 
to extend this finding concerning operant conditioning to the smiling 
response of human infants. 

Her subjects were eight normal infants between the ages of three and 
one-half and four and one-half months. Four were assigned to the regular 
reinforcement group, four to the intermittent reinforcement group. The 
procedure for each subject involved three experimental periods. First, dur- 
ing an operant period the baby was observed for eight five-minute intervals 
to ascertain the operant (or existing) rate of smiling. In the conditioning 
period, reinforcement (experimenter smiled, spoke softlv to the subject, 
and picked it up for 30 seconds) was given after each smile for the regular 
reinforcement group and after only a portion of the smiles for the inter- 
mittent reinforcement group (regular, then on a 2:1 ratio, then a 3:1 ratio, 
and then a 4:1 ratio). In the final or extinction period, no further rein- 
forcements were given and the number of smiling responses were observed 
for 13 five-minute intervals. 

Infants in both groups increased the rate at which they smiled in the 
conditioning period compared to the operant period. As hypothesized, 
there was significantly faster extinction of the smiling response in the group 
which had recehed regular reinforcement than in the group which had 
received intermittent reinforcement. In addition the investigators found 
that protest responses (crying and fussing) were negatively related to 
smiling responses. That is, as smiling increased during conditioning, pro- 
tests decreased; the reverse took place during extinction. Thus, the fre- 
quency with which a given response is made by an infant was concluded 
to be a runction of the schedule of reinforcement for that response and 
of the strength of existing competing responses. 

-Aggression as a Function of Frustration and Imitation of 
ea and Fantasy \Iodels. A good deal of concern has been expressed 
from many sources with respect to the possible effects of fantasv models 
on the behavior of children. Vociferous criticism has been made of the 
content of movies, comic books, and television programs. With aggressive 
e avior, it has been hypothesized that the portrayal of aggression in 
antasy lorm maj determine the way in which aggression is expressed but 
wiil not itself arouse the motive. Bandura, Rossfand Ross [1963] utilized 
ree evels or reality (real life, film, and cartoon) in depicting an ag- 
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to extreme stress early in life has deleterious effects on later emotional 
stability. Earlier in this chapter, some of the evidence concerning the 
genetic determination of differences in emotionality was discussed. These 
two types of antecedents probably interact in determining adult behavior. 
For e xam ple, a stress situation of given magnitude should have a greater 
effect on individuals genetically predisposed to emotionality than to those 
with relatively nonemotional constitutions. 

Lindzey, Lykken, and Winston [1960] utilized four different inbred 
strains of mice. Animals within each strain were assigned to either the 
experimental or control group at birth; a total of 259 mice were used. 
Each litter was raised with its mother for 24 davs, and then the animals 
were weaned and taken from the mother. The only difference in treat- 
ment of experimental and control animals was that the former were placed 
in a tub for six minutes on four successive davs and exposed to a loud, 
shrill, auditor}' stimulus for two minutes, beginning when they were four 
days old. The control subjects were also placed in the tub at the same 
age but without the accompanying loud noise. 

Subsequent emotionality was determined on ten successive days using 
the tub (without the auditor}- stimulus) as an open-field test beginning 
at 30 days of age. Defecation and/or urination were determined for each 
trial. This test was repeated when the mice were 100 days old. 

The results of the 30-day test clearly show ed the effects of both genetic 
and experiential differences in the subjects. As shown in Table 4-8, the 


Table 4-8 mean percentage of animals defecating over the 

TEN DAYS IN THE 30-DAY OPEN-FIELD TEST* 


Strain 

Control Group 

Experimental Group 

1 

34.3 

40.4 

2 

67.0 

74.3 

3 

77.1 

90.5 

4 

84.5 

90.3 


' Adapted from Lindzey, et a l., 1960, p. 9 


four strains were dirterent from one another, and the experimental sub- 
jects showed more emotionality than the control subjects within each 
strain. We might note that fewer experimental animals in the least emo- 
tional strain showed signs of stress than did control animals in the most 
emotional strain. Again on the open-field test conducted when the animals 
)' ere d a } s old, emotionality was found to be influenced significantly 
} dirrerences in the strains and by the treatment in infancy. 

The investigators suggested that this evidence implies that attempts to 
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not mate. Next, an attempt was made to mate these animals with normal 
animals of the opposite sex, again without success. Harlow describes this: 

At this point we took the 17 oldest of our cage-raised animals, females show- 
ing consistent estrous cycles and males obviously mature, and engaged in an 
intensive re-education program, pairing the females with our most experienced, 
patient, and gentle males, and the males with our most eager, amiable, and suc- 
cessful breeding females. When the laboratory-bred females were smaller than 
the sophisticated males, the girls would back away and sit down facing the 
males, looking appealingly at these would-be consorts. Their hearts were in 
the right place, but nothing else was. When the females were larger than the 
males, we can only hope that they misunderstood the males’ intentions, for 
after a brief period of courtship, they would attack and maul the ill-fated male. 
Females show no respect for a male they can dominate. 

The training program for the males was equally unsatisfactory. They ap- 
proached the females with a blind enthusiasm, but it was a misdirected en- 
thusiasm. Frequently the males would grasp the females by the side of the body 
and thrust laterally, leaving them working at cross purposes with reality. Even 
the most persistent attempts by these females to set the boys straight came to 
naught. Finally, these females either stared at the males with complete con- 
tertrpt or attacked them in utter frustration. It became obvious that they, like 
their human counterpart, prefer maturer men. We realized then that we had 
established, not a program of breeding, but a program of brooding [Harlow, 
1962, p. 7]. 

Since other laboratory-raised monkeys show normal heterosexual be- 
havior, the deviancy of these subjects was apparently the result of the 
early isolation experience. Further work was undertaken in which infant 
monkeys were separated from their real mothers, raised by an artificial 
mother (cloth-covered wire frame) but given the opportunity to play 
with other monkeys in infancy and childhood. In these subjects, normal 
sexual responses developed. A great deal of experimental work is obviously 
needed to determine the precise nature of the stimulus conditions under 
which normal versus abnormal heterosexual behavior is determined. 


Summary 


In spite of a number of obstacles to data collection in this 
area, the study of personality development is potentially one of the most 
important aspects of personality research with respect to both theory and 
application. 

Speculations dealing with the heritability of behavioral characteristics 
are of ancient origin, but knowledge of the laws of heredity began in 1865 
with Mendel s work with pea plants. His findings led eventually to the 
discovery of chromosomes, genes, and DNA. The study of the influence 
of hereditary factors on human behavior has been hampered by the im- 
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CHAPTER 5 


Personality Structure 


Personality structure may be conceptualized as a static rep- 
resentation of the organized interrelationship of personality variables. At. 
any given point in time one can describe an individual in terms of his 
standing on all known personality dimensions. In effect, we present a 
psychological picture of all of his characteristics and the way in which they 
fit together. A major obstacle to presenting such a picture of personality 
is the fact that personality psychologists have not as yet agreed upon the 
best way to represent the interrelationships of personality dimensions in 
forming an organized whole. 

The major attempt to reduce the masses of correlational data concern- 
ing individual differences into a model which depicts the structure of per- 
sonality has been through the use of factor analysis [Guilford, 1961]. With 
personality structure conceptualized as the interrelationship of an unknown 
number of behavior dimensions, factor analysis is a mathematical pro- 
cedure which can be used to determine the least number of dimensions 
that can best describe personality. If, for example, it were found through 
factor analysis that there were only three basic dimensions of individual 
differences, the complete range of personality structure could be described 
by a model such as that in Figure 5—1. Any specific individual is represented 
y a P°i n t within the sphere which indicates the person’s relative position 
on each dimension. Since there are a great many more dimensions than 
three, personality' structure must be represented as a series of intersecting 

mes.in n-dimensional space with a given individual represented as a point 
withm this space. 
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traces of past learning experiences which intervene between stimulus and 
response in each instance. Such a finding can be of theoretical importance 
when effort is made to seek the common factor or of practical importance 
when one response is utilized to predict the other. 

Whenever abilities or skills are involved in the responses yielding a 
relationship, the probability is raised that there is a common constitutional 
factor in each stimulus-response element. For example. Seashore and 
Seashore [1941] obtained reaction time to a sound stimulus for 50 college 
men. A total of 50 trials was given with each hand and each foot, and 
averages were obtained. They found that the reaction time of the two 
hands correlated .92, of the two feet .93, and reaction time for hands 
correlated .81 with reaction time for feet. These relatively high relation- 
ships are probably the result of the fact that each of the behaviors re- 
quires approximately the same sensory, neural, and muscular functioning 
which is differentially efficient for different individuals. 

With the other types of response, the same guess might be made but with 
somewhat less certainty. We will take a look at two of the tasks which 
make up an intelligence test for children, the WISC [Wechsler, 1949]. 
The vocabulary portion of the test consists of asking the subject to answer 

the question, “What is a ■?” or “What does mean?” The 

easiest words include bicycle, knife, and hat. The tester keeps going 
through the list until five consecutive failures occur. In the middle range 
are words such as nitroglycerine, microscope, and shilling, while at the 
hardest extreme are dilatory, flout, and traduce. At any given age, in- 
dividuals differ widely in the number of words which can be defined 
correctly and in the quality of the responses. These differences clearly re- 
flect such experiential factors as the vocabulary of the parents, the con- 
tact the child has had with reading material, and the amount and kind 
of schooling. However, children very similar in these respects may never- 
theless be quite different in vocabulary level. 

One of the other subtests is called Block Design. Both the stimulus 
and the response are quite different from that involved in the vocabulary 
test. A group of small blocks of the type shown in Figure 5—3 are given 
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traces of past learning experiences which intervene between stl .™ 

response in each instance. Such a finding can be of theoretical 

when effort is made to seek the common factor or of practical importance 

when one response is utilized to predict the other. 

Whenever abilities or skills are involved in the responses yi g 
relationship, the probability is raised that there is a common constitutional 
factor in each stimulus-response element. For example, Seash 
Seashore 11941] obtained reaction time to a sound stimulus tor b_U coueg 
men A total of 50 trials was given with each hand and each foot, an 
averages were obtained. They found that the reaction time of the two 
hands correlated .92, of the two feet .93, and reaction time for hands 
correlated .81 with reaction time for feet. These relatively high relation 
ships are probably the result of the fact that each of the behaviors re- 
quires approximately the same sensory, neural, and muscular functioning 
which is differentially efficient for different individuals. 

With the other types of response, the same guess might be made but wit 
somewhat less certainty. We will take a look at two of the tasks which 
make up an intelligence test for children, the WISC [Wechsler, 1949J. 
The vocabulary portion of the test consists of asking the subject to answer 

the question, “What is a ?” or “What does mean?” The 

easiest words include bicycle, knife, and hat. The tester keeps going 
through the list until five consecutive failures occur. In the middle range 
are words such as nitroglycerine, microscope, and shilling, while at the 


hardest extreme are dilatory, flout, and traduce. At any given age, in- 
dividuals differ widely in the number of words which can be defined 
correctly and in the quality of the responses. These differences clearly re- 
flect such experiential factors as the vocabulary of the parents, the con- 
tact the child has had with reading material, and the amount and kind 
of schooling. However, children very similar in these respects may never- 
theless be quite different in vocabulary level. 

One of the other sub tests is called Block Design. Both the stimulus 
and the response are quite different from that involved in the vocabulary 
test. A group of small blocks of the type shown in Figure 5-3 are given 
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Fig. 5—3. Blocks 
used in the W ISC. 
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second variable. A positive correlation indicates that those who obtain 
high scores on variable X tend to obtain high scores on variable Y, and that 
low scores on X tend to go with low scores on Y. For example, a positive 
correlation is usually found between 10 scores and grades in school; stu- 
dents with high IQ’s tend to get higher grades than students with low 
IO’s. A negative correlation indicates that those who obtain high scores on 
variable X tend to obtain low scores on variable Y, and vice versa. For 
example, a negative correlation has been found between test anxiety and 
grades in school; students high in test anxiety tend to get lower grades 

than students low in test anxiety. 

The “magnitude” of a relationship indicates the degree to which two 
variables are related. A perfect positive correlation is indicated by a co- 
efficient of 1.00 while a perfect negative correlation is —1.00. When there 
is absolutely no relationship between two variables, the correlation is 0.00. 
In order to be able to interpret the meaning of correlation coefficients 
which fall at other points between plus and minus 1.00, we must know 
several additional facts about this statistic. 

A correlation describes the relationship between two sets of variables. 
The most usual situations are ones in which each individual has been 
measured on two different variables (or on the same variable on two 
different occasions) or situations in which meaningful pairs of individuals 
(parent-child, husband-wife, twins, pairs of friends, and the like) have 
been measured on the same or different variables. In any event, the data 
sheet is made up of a list of pairs of numbers. An example of the computa- 
tion of the correlation between the two variables shown in Table 5-1 is 
given at the end of this chapter. It is found that r = .89. 


Table 5-1 scores obtained by subjects on two variables 



Variable X 

Variable Y 

Subject 1 

10 

12 

Subject 2 

30 

28 

Subject 3 

41 

38 

Subject 4 

6 

22 

Subject 3 

19 

20 

Subject 6 

8 

15 


Since 1.00 is a perfect relationship, obviously .89 indicates a very high 
relationship. Two questions need to be answered, however. How likely is 
the relationship to be found in another sample? How can an r of .89 be 
interpreted? We now turn to these problems. 
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sample (its magnitude) and the number of subjects who make up the 
sample. The larger the correlation and the bigger the sample, the greater 
the probability of the relationship holding true for the total population. 

In order to obtain an idea of the relationships between size of sample, 
size of correlation coefficient, and level of significance, 1 a portion of a 
significance table is presented in Table 5-2. 

Table 5-2 correlation and significance 


of Sample 

r at .05 level 

r at .01 level 

3 

.997 

.999 

4 

.95 

.99 

5 

.88 

.96 

6 

.81 

.92 

7 

.75 

.87 

8 

.71 

.83 

9 

.67 

.80 

10 

.63 

.77 

20 

.44 

.56 

30 

.36 

.46 

40 

.31 

.40 

50 

.28 

.36 

60 

.25 

.33 

70 

.24 

.31 

80 

.22 

.29 

90 

.21 

.27 

100 

.20 

.26 

500 

.09 

.12 

1,000 

.06 

.08 


As the table makes obvious, a correlation may be of a very small magni- 
tude and yet indicate a true relationship. With 1,000 subjects, for example, 
a correlation of only .08 is still significant at the .01 level. A correlation 


1 To compute the significance level of a coefficient obtained with a sample of a given 
x 

size, one must obtain an - to enter in a normal probability table. If N is greater than 

x r 

30, the formula is: — — 

<r 1 

VtTT 

If the quantity obtained in this formula reaches 1.96, the coefficient is significant at the 
.03 level. If it reaches 2.38, it is significant at the .01 level. If N is less than 30, the 

the formula is: t = — 

TTf 
n— 2 

With N— 2 degrees of freedom, the size of £ necessary to reach the .03 and .01 levels 
of significance can be obtained in a £ table. 
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zero. Then, we will examine the differences in prediction when there is 
some relationship, in this case the actual one of .50. Finally, we will look 
at the perfect prediction situation, a correlation between X and Y of 1.00. 

r = 0.00. A correlation of zero between the two variables 
would mean that the IQ of parents gave you absolutely no information 
which would help in predicting the IO of their offspring. In the regression 
equation, had the correlation been zero, the father with an IQ of 150 
would be predicted to have a son with the following IO: 

Y' = 0 — 150 + (100 - 0 — 100) 

15 15 

Y' = 100 

This means that with no relationship between X and Y, the best prediction 
of Y is the population mean on the Y variable no matter what score is 
obtained on the X variable. Whether the father has an IQ of 150 or 82, 
the best prediction would be that the child would have an IQ of 100. 

The accuracy with which you can predict one variable from another 
is shown by a statistic which utilizes the correlation coefficient, the stan- 
dard error of estimate. SD y . x is the standard error of the Y' scores as pre- 
dicted from the X scores and the formula is : 

SD y x = SD y 

The larger the correlation coefficient, the smaller the standard error of 
estimate and hence the greater the accuracy of prediction. In our example, 
had the correlation been zero, SD y x would equal 15\/1 — OTOCP which 
equals 15. Thus, where there is no relationship between variables, the 
standard error of estimate of the predicted Y scores is simply the standard 
deviation of Y in the population. 

The standard error of estimate allows you to state the precision of your 
prediction in terms of probability within certain limits. In this instance, 
the prediction is that all sons will have an IQ of 100 with SD V . X equal to 
15. This means that with a father of 150 IQ (or a father with any IQ), 
about two-thirds of the time that such a prediction is made the son’s 
actual IO will fall between 100 ± 15 or between 85 and 115. About 95 
per cent of the time the actual IQ will be between 100 and ±(2) (15) or 
between 70 and 130. Almost always, the actual IQ will be between 100 ± 
(3) (15) or between 55 and 145. The student will recognize that predic- 
tions are simply being made in terms of multiples of the standard error, 
utilizing a normal curve table which may be found in any introductory 
text on statistics. 

One way to conceptualize such predictions is in terms of the percentage 
of the variance in the predicted variable which can be accounted for on 
the basis of knowledge of the other variable. The square of the correla- 
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powers account for zero per cent of the variance (0.00 2 ) to one in which 
our prediction accounts for 25 per cent of the variance (.50 2 ). 2 This also 
informs us that 75 per cent of the variance is as yet not accounted for and 
is as yet unpredicted. 

r = 1.00. If the correlation had been 1.00, prediction would 
be perfect. The IQ of a parent would tell you exactly the IQ of his off- 
spring. For the 150 IQ father, the regression equation would be 

Y' = 1.00 150 + (100 - 1.00 ^ 100) 

Y' = 150 

How accurate is this prediction? The standard error of estimate is 
SDy. x = 15 \/l — TOO 2 which equals zero. This means that every time 
we make a prediction about the IQ of an offspring of 150 IO fathers, the 
offspring’s actual IQ will be 150. When the correlation coefficient is 
squared, it tells us that 100 per cent of the variance is accounted for. All 
variations in Y are predicted. 

The three examples which have been discussed are shown in Table 5-3. 
As the magnitude of the relationship increases, the prediction of Y' 
changes, the standard error of estimate becomes smaller, the percentage 
of variance in the predicted variable which can be accounted for becomes 
greater, and the range of error becomes narrower. With this discussion 
as a background, the student should be better able to evaluate correlation 
coefficients of various sizes. 


OTHER MEASURES OF RELATIONSHIP 

Before leaving the subject of correlational statistics, other 
common measures of relationship should be mentioned. In the preceding 
discussion, the impression may have been given that the correlation co- 
efficient as an indicator of predictive accuracy only applies to the two- 
variable situation. Not only can we have a relationship between X and Y 
and hence predict Y from X, but Y can also be related to any number of 
other variables which may be combined to predict Y. The statistic which 


2 The variance of a distribution of scores is the mean of squared deviations of each 
individual score from the mean of the distribution. The variance may be determined 
by squaring the standard deviation. Thus, the variance of the WISC scores is 15 2 or 
225. If we knew everything there was to know about the antecedents of intelligence, 
our predictor variables would account for all of that 225; each individual’s IQ would 
be predicted without error. With a parent-child correlation of .50, we would say that 
25 per cent of the variance can now be accounted for (or predicted) on the basis of 
parental intelligence and 75 per cent will be unaccounted for or unpredicted. These 
figures can be obtained by squaring the standard error of estimate: 13 2 = 169. This 
figure is the variance which is not predicted from X. And, 169 is 75 per cent of 225; the 
amount of the variance which is predicted is the difference between 169 and 225 or 56, 
which is 25 per cent of 225. 
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ter’s) IQ could be predicted as follows (X 2 is the father’s IQ and X 3 the 
mother’s IQ) : 




Y' = 133 


Note that the predicted IQ is different from that which was based on 
knowledge about only the father, and the prediction is a slightly more ac- 
curate one. Though the computation becomes more difficult, more vari- 
ables may be added to the multiple correlation coefficient and to the re- 
gression equation so long as they contribute to the accuracy of prediction. 

The use of the correlation coefficient is appropriate for any situation in 
which the two variables represent continuous measures and in which the 
relationship is a linear one. Other types of situations frequently arise, how- 
ever, and the student should refer to an introductory statistics text for 
further information about the use of other types of coefficients, their 
computation, and their interpretation. 


Correlates of Dimensions of Personality 

Historically, the most characteristic type of research con- 
ducted in the field of personality has been the determination of the cor- 
relation between a given personality variable and some other behavior. 
There are two major forms which this research can take. First, the relation- 
ship between any pair of personality dimensions may be determined by 
obtaining a group of subjects, administering the two measuring instru- 
ments, and computing the correlation between the two sets of scores. 
Second, the personality dimension may be hypothesized to be associated 
with some behavior which does not constitute another personality dimen- 
sion. Studies of this type most often involve administering the personality 
measure, obtaining the other response measure (for example, political 
preference, church attendance, school major), and then determining 
whether the two are associated. 

We will examine a representative sample of correlational studies with 
variables consisting of attitudinal, motivational, emotional, ability, and 
adjustment measures. 

ANTI-NEGRO PREJUDICE: THE DESEGREGATION SCALE 

One of the most characteristic of human behaviors is the 
tendency to group other human beings - on some discriminable basis and 
then to respond as if all members of that group were similar. An almost 
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1.1 The best way to solve the race problem is to encourage intermarriage so 
that there will eventually be only one race [Kelly, et a!., 1958, p. 307]. 

All 26 items were placed in a questionnaire to which subjects are asked 
to respond with degrees of agreement. Each item is scored from 0 to 4 
with high scores representing negative attitudes toward Negroes. Total 
scores range from 0 to 104. 

Relationship between Anti-Negro Prejudice and Anti-Semitic 
Prejudice. One question which might be asked concerning any attitudinal 
dimension is its generality. If individual differences in attitudes toward 
the Negro are a function of specific experiences with representatives of 
that race or a function of specific knowledge about the characteristics of 
Negroes, anti-Negro prejudice should constitute a relatively specific and iso- 
lated trait. On the other hand, if anti-Negro attitudes are a function of 
such variables as displaced hostility or general ethnocentrism, various types 
of prejudice should be interrelated. In the latter instance, people who 
have a relatively negative attitude toward Negroes should also be negative 
toward other minority group members, toward foreigners, toward those 
who disagree with them politically, and so forth. 

Kelly, et al. [1958] obtained data relevant to this question with respect 
to the Desegregation Scale and a special six-item Anti-Semitism (AS) 
Scale. Items from the AS Scale include: 

1. One trouble with Jewish businessmen is that they stick together and 
prevent other people from having a fair chance in competition. 

2. I can hardly imagine myself marrying a Jew. 

3. There may be a few exceptions, but in general Jews are pretty much alike. 

4. The trouble with letting Jews into a nice neighborhood is that they 
gradually give it a typical Jewish atmosphere. 

5. To end prejudice against Jews, the first step is for the Jews to try sin- 
cerely to get rid of their harmful and irritating habits. 

6. There is something different and strange about Jews; it’s hard to tell what 
they are thinking and planning, and what makes them tick [Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford, 1950, p. 142], 

The subjects were 547 undergraduates at the University of Texas who 
filled out a questionnaire containing both measures of prejudice. 

The investigators found a statistically significant correlation of .49 be- 
tween attitudes toward Negroes and attitudes toward Jews. As has been 
found in other studies of prejudice, attitudes of prejudice tend not to be 
isolated dimensions of personality but an integral part of a more general 
pattern of behavior. Thus, about 24 per cent of the variance in anti- 
semitism scores can be accounted for on the basis of anti-Negro attitudes 
and vice versa. An overlap may occur between these two dimensions in 
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Table 5-4 relationship between major field of study 

AND ANTI-NEGRO PREJUDICE* 


Field 


Mean Score on 
Desegregation Scale 


Business 533 

Pharmacy 48.9 

Education 46.7 

Engineering 45.2 

Humanities 44.9 

Fine Arts 42.5 

Natural Sciences 41.4 

Social Sciences 39.6 


* Adapted from Kelly, et al., 1958, p. 312. 


NEED FOR HETEROSEXUALITY: EDWARDS PERSONAL 
PREFERENCE SCHEDULE 

When motivational systems are classified or catalogued, the 
usual practice is to dichotomize needs into those which have a physiologi- 
cal basis and those which are learned. This sort of breakdown will not 
stand very close scrutiny in that almost all physiological needs are modi- 
fied by learning and all learned needs obviously involve physiological struc- 
tures and functions. 

The sexual drive is one which presents special difficulty to those who 
classify. Its physiological components include hormonal secretions and 
concomitant bodily activities (for example, the production of eggs and 
sperm) . At the same time, the satisfaction of sexual needs is not essential 
to the life of the organism as is the case with other physiological needs. 
Further, almost every aspect of sexual activity from characteristic drive 
strength to type of goal behavior is subject to modification by experiential 
variables. Thus, the prediction of sexual behavior can probably proceed as 
well with an emphasis on the learned aspects of sexual motivation as with 
an emphasis on its physiological base. 

Chapters 3 and 9 discuss the work of Henry A. Murray in the area of 
motivation. Among the needs he outlined is the need for sex. Murray s 
definition of this need was incorporated by Edwards as the manifest need 
for heterosexuality: 

To go out with members of the opposite sex, to engage in social activities 
with the opposite sex, to be in love with someone of the opposite sex, to kiss 
those of the opposite sex, to be regarded as physically attractive by those of the 
opposite sex, to participate in discussions about sex, to read books and plays 
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lege males feel anxious while others felt angry and disgusted [Byrne and 
Sheffield, 1965]. 

A variable which might be expected to be related to the strength of the 
need for heterosexuality is the general tendency to conform to the demands 
of those in positions of authority. The verbalized and codified values re- 
garding sexuality are rather clear. Moderate and standard sexual activity 
within marriage is good. Any other type of sexual activity or even undue 
interest in sexual matters is bad. We might hypothesize that those who 
tend in general to conform to authority figures would also conform in the 
area of sexuality. 

In building the California Psychological Inventory (CPI), Gough [1957] 
included the variable achievement via conformance which he defined as 
“those factors of interest and motivation which facilitate achievement 
in any setting where conformance is a positive behavior.” Subjects were 
rated by their acquaintances on this dimension and divided into high 
and low conformance subgroups. Those items which were answered dif- 
ferently by the two groups were incorporated as achievement-via-con- 
formance items in the CPI. 

The relationship between the dimensions of need for heterosexuality and 
achievement via conformance was reported as part of an investigation 
by Dunnette, Kerchner and De Gidio [1958], A group of 102 engineers, 
product supervisors, salesmen, and sales managers were given both the 
EPPS and the CPI. 

Among the significant relationships reported, need for heterosexuality 
correlated —.20 with achievement via conformance. Thus, there is a small 
though significant tendency for those who score high on the sexual dimen- 
sion to score low on the conformance dimension and vice versa. Only 
four per cent of the variance in n sex is accounted for by conformity, how- 
ever. 

Relationship between Fiances in Need for Heterosexuality. 
Courting behavior is perhaps one of the more peculiar aspects of modern 
life. There are relatively ritualistic ways in which sexually mature, unmar- 
ried individuals are expected to form a series of transitory pairings, to take 
part in a number of entertainment-centered activities together, and even- 
tually to decide by mutual consent to make one of the pairings permanent. 
Since about one-third of American marriages end in divorce and an un- 
known proportion of the remainder involve dissatisfactions in varying de- 
grees, the courting process and the selection procedures are far from per- 
fect in their functioning. Behavioral science is able to offer very little help 
at this time to improve the process. We can, however, study premarital 
and marital behavior in order to begin the acquisition of knowledge about 
this aspect of interpersonal behavior. 

On a number of grounds, one would predict that the need systems 
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individual terms, greater maturity is shown by those who, when an impulse 
is aroused, are able to pause, compare the present reward with a future 
one, and then delay the gratification of that impulse at least temporarily. 

Civilization is built on a foundation of impulse control in which drives 
of hunger, sex, elimination, and so forth, are satisfied in particular ways 
at particular times in specific contexts. Primitive people, small children, 
and psychopaths are unable to function properly in such an environment. 
One of the greatest tasks facing children and their parents is the inculca- 
tion of behavior which involves delay and postponement of drive satisfac- 
tion. And, the teaching varies in its success. Obviously, a complex series 
of variables are responsible for the vast differences among individuals in 
willingness to delay gratification. For example, consider the student who 
attends college and goes through graduate school in order to obtain ad- 
vanced scientific or professional training. The entire process revolves around 
delay and at least partial nonsatisfaction of primary and secondary drives 
in the expectation of greater future rewards. By way of comparison, con- 
sider the person who drops out of school, commits minor burglaries to ob- 
tain money, and participates with a gang in a sexual assault on a young 
woman. Is there any way to measure such differences in impulse control 
and to study this dimension as a personality variable? 

Most investigations of this behavior have utilized some variation of a 
technique in which subjects must choose between a small immediate re- 
ward and a larger reward which is available after a time delay. Among 
others, Mischel and Gilligan [1964] have utilized a measure of gratification 
delay in which children are given 17 choices and in each instance the 
decision involves a small immediate reward vs. a large delayed reward. 
For example, they must choose between a small notebook now and a larger 
one in a week, a small magnifying glass now or a larger one a week later, 
and 15 cents now or 30 cents in three weeks. 

Relationship between Delay of Gratification and Cheating. 
Mischel and Gilligan [1964] hypothesized that those who are unable to 
postpone gratification in order to receive a larger reward would be likely 
to succumb to temptation and cheat in situations in which success or some 
sort of victory was of importance to them. Their subjects were 49 sixth- 
grade boys in Boston who were given the 17 choices between immediate 
and delayed reward. The situation used to provide an opportunity to cheat 
was a shooting gallery or ray gun game in which each boy shot a ray gun 
at a moving rocket target. Points were given for hitting the target, and 
brightly colored sportsman badges were given for those getting a suf- 
ficient number of points. Actually, the game was arranged so that the 
subject could not get enough points to win a badge unless he falsified his 
score. To make the latter possible, the experimenter left the room during 
each game and asked the subject to write down his own scores and add 
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questionnaires. The response made here was the measure of choice of a larger 
(or more preferred) delayed reinforcement or a smaller (less preferred) im- 
mediate reinforcement. Ss were seated sufficiently far apart from each other 
to insure reasonably that their choices were made independently in this group 
setting [Mischel, 1958, p. 59]. 

Though Mischel was interested in testing several hypotheses, we will 
be concerned here only with the data regarding age. The children were 
divided into the 28 who preferred the immediate reinforcement and the 
25 who preferred the delayed reinforcement. When they were further 
divided into separate age groups, as shown in Table 5-6, the proportion of 
subjects who preferred the larger delayed reinforcement to the smaller im- 
mediate reinforcement increased as age increased. 


Table 5-6 relationship between age and preference 

FOR IMMEDIATE VS. DELAYED REINFORCEMENT 



7 

Age 

8 

9 

Proportion Choosing 

Delayed Reinforcement 

.19 

.52 

.80 

Proportion Choosing 

Immediate Reinforcement 

.81 

.48 

.20 


Using a chi-square analysis, Mischel found the relationship to be a 
significant one. He concludes : 

This relationship between Ss’ age and preference for delayed reinforcement 
is in accord with nonexperimental discussions of such a relationship to the effect 
that with increasing maturity comes the increasing ability to delay gratification. 
This finding is not inconsistent with an interpretation of preference for delayed 
reinforcement as a learned behavior which is, in part, a function of the ex- 
pectancy that the promised reinforcement will issue from the social agent in 
spite of time delay. With increasing age the potentiality for developing a strong 
expectancy of this kind increases if the individual continues to gain reinforcing 
experiences within this area, thus building up the relevant expectancies, but 
not as a function of growing older or biological maturation per se [Mischel, 
1958, p. 60], 

CREATIVE ABILITY: RATINGS, DIFFERENTIAL REACTION 
SCHEDULE, AND COMPOSITE ORIGINALITY SCORE 

The study of creativity presents a research challenge. A 
knowledge of the antecedents and correlates of originality and a 
knowledge of the types of behavior influenced by this ability would be 
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questionnaires. The response made here was the measure of choice of a larger 
(or more preferred) delayed reinforcement or a smaller (less preferred) im- 
mediate reinforcement. Ss were seated sufficiently far apart from each other 
to insure reasonably that their choices were made independently in this group 
setting [Mischel, 1958, p. 59]. 

Though Mischel was interested in testing several hypotheses, we will 
be concerned here only with the data regarding age. The children were 
divided into the 28 who preferred the immediate reinforcement and the 
25 who preferred the delayed reinforcement. When they were further 
divided into separate age groups, as shown in Table 5-6, the proportion of 
subjects who preferred the larger delayed reinforcement to the smaller im- 
mediate reinforcement increased as age increased. 


Table 5-6 relationship between age and preference 

FOR IMMEDIATE VS. DELAYED REINFORCEMENT 
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Using a chi-square analysis, Mischel found the relationship to be a 
significant one. He concludes : 

This relationship between Ss’ age and preference for delayed reinforcement 
is in accord with nonexperimental discussions of such a relationship to the effect 
that with increasing maturity comes the increasing ability to delay gratification. 
This finding is not inconsistent with an interpretation of preference for delayed 
reinforcement as a learned behavior which is, in part, a function of the ex- 
pectancy that the promised reinforcement will issue from the social agent in 
spite of time delay. With increasing age the potentiality for developing a strong 
expectancy of this kind increases if the individual continues to gain reinforcing 
experiences within this area, thus building up the relevant expectancies, but 
not as a function of growing older or biological maturation per se [Mischel, 
1958, p. 60], F L 

CREATIVE ABILITY: RATINGS, DIFFERENTIAL REACTION 
SCHEDULE, .AND COMPOSITE ORIGINALITY SCORE 

The study of creativity presents a research challenge. A 
knowledge of the antecedents and correlates of originality and a 
knowledge of the types of behavior influenced by this ability would be 
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2. Inquiringness as a habit of mind. An unending curiosity about things, 
about people, and about nature; an inner spur toward resolution and dis- 
cernment. 

1 get sort of annoyed with writers who go out of their way to use strange 
and unusual words. F 

3. Cognitive flexibility. The ability to shift and to adapt, and to deal with 
the new, the unexpected, and the unforeseen. 

For most questions there is just one right answer, once a person is able 
to get all the facts. F 

4. Esthetic sensitivity. A deep-seated preference for and appreciation of 
elegance of form and of thought, of harmony wrought from complexity, and 
of style as a medium of expression. 

I would like to hear a great singer in an opera. T 

5. Sense of destiny. This includes something of resoluteness and (naturally) 
of egotism, but over and above these a belief in the foregone certainty of the 
worth and validity of one’s own future and attainment. 

Barring emergencies, I have a pretty good idea what I’ll be doing for the 
next ten years. T [Gough, 1957b, p. 9.] 

Original Responses. A third approach to the measurement 
of originality is that of Barron [1957] who used a series of different mea- 
sures to obtain a composite originality score. Three tests were devised by 
Guilford, Wilson, and Christensen [1952] at the University of Southern 
California. Unusual uses requires the subject to list six uses to which each 
of several common objects can be put; infrequently named uses are scored 
for originality. Consequences B asks the subject what would happen if 
certain changes were suddenly to occur; clever and remote consequences 
are scored. In Plot Title B, two story plots are given, and the subject pro- 
vides titles which are scored for cleverness. Barron also gave the Rorschach 
ink blots and a special ink blot test [Barron, 1955] which were scored for 
the number of original or unusual responses given. Stories told in response 
to the Thematic Apperception Test cards were rated for originality by 
two judges. Subjects were asked to make as many words as possible out of 
the letters in the word “generation,” and the number of infrequent but 
correct solutions scored. Finally, the subjects were asked to write a story 
using all of a list of 50 randomly selected words; the story was then rated 
for originality. A subject’s composite originality score consisted of the 
sum of the standard scores on all eight tests. 

With each of these approaches to the measurement of creative talent, 
a vast number of correlational studies have been conducted which provide 
a great deal of information about the position of this dimension in the 
structure of personality. From this wide array, we will select only two ex- 
amples. 
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8. With respect to authority, submissive, compliant, and overly accepting 

9. Lacking confidence in self 

10. Rigid, inflexible 

11. Lacking insight into own motives 

12. Suggestible 

13. Unable to make decisions without vacillation, hesitation, and delay 
[Barron, 1957, p. 734]. 


On the adjective checklist, similar differences were found. Significantly 
more often the most creative subjects had the following words checked in 
describing them; interests wide, clever, imaginative, planful, poised, de- 
termined, talkative, logical, rational, shrewd, civilized, loyal, mature, versa- 
tile, efficient, initiative, resourceful, reflective, quick, enterprising, ener- 
getic, organized, and fairminded. The least creative were significantly 
more often described as dull, commonplace, simple, slow, apathetic, rigid, 
unassuming, and conventional. Obviously, creative and noncreative indi- 
viduals are perceived differently by others, but these differences do not fit 
the cultural stereotype very' well. 

Relationship between Creativity and Femininity of Inter- 
ests. Within almost every culture, men and women are assigned different 
roles and come to behave differently with respect to attitudes, interests, 
values, and the like. The differences across cultures are sufficiently great 
as to suggest that learning plays a more important part in this differentiation 
than does the fact of biological difference in reproductive mechanisms. 
One of the most extensive studies of personality differences of males and 
females in our culture was carried out by Terman and Miles in 1936. The 
summary of their findings would seem to hold as well today as it did three 
decades ago: 


From whatever angle we have examined them the males included in the 
standardization groups evinced a distinctive interest in exploit and adventure, 
in outdoor and physically strenuous occupations, in machinery and tools, in 
science, physical phenomena, and inventions; and, from rather occasional evi- 
dence, in business and commerce. On the other hand, the females of our groups 
have evinced a distinctive interest in domestic affairs and in aesthetic objects 
and occupations; they have distinctly preferred more sedentary and indoor oc- 
cupations, and occupations more directly ministrative, particularly to the young, 
the helpless, the distressed. Supporting and supplementing these are the more 
subjective differences-those in emotional disposition and direction. Tire males 
directly or indirectly manifest the greater self-assertion and aggressiveness; they 
express more hardihood and fearlessness, and more roughness of manners, lan- 
guage, and sentiments. The females express themselves as more compassionate 
and sympathetic, more timid, more fastidious, and aesthetically sensitive, more 
emotional in general (or at least more expressive of the four emotions con- 
sidered), severer moralists, yet admit in themselves weaknesses in emotional 
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tion and interests, our creative subjects appear to give more expression to the 
feminine side of their nature than do less creative persons [MacKinnon, 1962, 
p. 488]. 

Barron provides another possible interpretation, tolerance for com- 
plexity: 

In a sense, the recognition by men of impulses or interests which are con- 
sidered more appropriate in women, or at least more characteristic of women 
than of men in this culture, may be seen as one aspect of the more basic dis- 
position to allow more complexity and contradictions into consciousness; this 
assumes, of course, an initial biological bisexual disposition in both men and 
women. Thus the more original men would permit themselves to be more aware 
of tabooed interests and impulses, and would seek to integrate these super- 
ficially discordant phenomena into a more complex whole [Barron, 1957, p. 
737]. 

introversion-extraversion: the Si scale 

Among the contributions of the late Swiss psychiatrist, Carl 
G. Jung, to personality theory was the concept of introversion-extraversion. 
In Jungs system one of the basic attitudinal divisions into which man 
could be categorized was defined by the direction taken by the libido in 
relation to the outside world. These inborn temperamental differences led 
either to subjective (introverted) functioning in which the self is upper- 
most or to objective (extraverted) functioning in which the outside world 
is uppermost in importance. Jung describes these attitudes as follows: 

The first, if normal, is revealed by a hesitating, reflective, reticent disposition, 
that does not easily give itself away, that shrinks from objects, always assuming 
the defensive, and preferring to make its cautious observations as from a hid- 
ing place. The second type, if normal, is characterized by an accommodating, 
an apparently open and ready disposition, at ease in any given situation. This 
type forms attachments quickly, and ventures, unconcerned and confident, into 
unknown situations, rejecting thoughts of possible contingencies. In the former 
case mamfestiy the subject, in the latter the object, is the decisive factor [Jung, 

-*■ /£Oy p. 

• ^ c ^ otom y was adopted by many theorists and has led to a con- 
siderable amount of research. We should note that several of Jung’s as- 
sumptions about introversion-extraversion are quite often ignored by those 
w o ave adopted the terms: the genetic basis of the types, the uncon- 
scious development of the type opposite from the overt one, and the 

danger of neurosis or psychosis resulting from overdevelopment of either 
attitude type. 

Many attempts have been made to measure this dimension of per- 
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sonahty, but ive will select just one as an example. Drake [1946] concep- 
tualized mtroversion-extraversion as being made up of three subvarieties: 
thinking, social, and emotional. His plan was to build au empirically de- 
rived MMPI scale to measure the social component. As a criterion mea- 
sure, he utilized an earlier measure of this dimension, the Minnesota T-S-E 
Inventory, which was scored for social introversion-extraversion. He selected 
i>0 students who scored above the 65th percentile on this test and 50 
who scored below the 55th percentile. The responses of these two groups 
were then compared for each item on the MMPJ; those 70 items which 
were answered significantly differently by the two groups were selected for 
the Si Jcey. New subjects were then selected and given the MMPI, which 
was scored with the new Si key, and the Minnesota T-S-E Inventory, which 
was scored for social introversion-extraversion. For 87 female students the 
two scores correlated .72 and for 81 male students, .71. The test-retest re- 
liability of the Si scale in a group of 100 normals over a one-day to four- 
month period has been found to be .93 [Hathaway and McKinley, 1951). 

Relationship between Social Introversion-Extraversion and 
Perception of Human Movement on the Rorschach. Among the many 
determinants for which responses to the Rorschach ink blots are scored 
is that of human movement. When a subject’s interpretation of the mean- 
ing of a blot includes movement, the response is either scored for human, 
animal, or inanimate movement. Examples of human movement would be 
“two clowns clapping hands,” "two ballet dancers whirling around,” 
“hand with index finger pointing,” and “two natives beating on drums.” 

In the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale (RPRS), Klopfer, Ainsworth, 
Klopfer, and Holt [1954] have further refined the scoring of human move- 
ment by giving greater credit for these responses if they involve more ex- 
pansive activity, if they are given spontaneously rather than after question- 
ing by the tester, and if they concern real people in our own culture. Thus, 
a weighted human movement or Weighted M score is obtained. 

Among the hj’potheses advanced as an interpretation of this response 
is that it is indicative of empathy: 

The capacity for seeing human figures in the Rorschach blot materials is 
related to the capacity for good empathctic relationships with other human 
beings [Klopfer, et ol., 1954, p. 264]. 

On the basis of the empathy hypothesis alone, a relationship bctuccn 
Weighted M responses and social introversion-extraversion could he pre- 
d'eted On a more prosaic basis, one could hypothesize that those indi- 
!, y j l0 have had the most contact with people in social situations 
V1 ' » *- people in an ambiguous situation than 

Such concepts as familiarity could be 
probability of a given type of response 


would be more i^iy 
would socially isolated individuals, 
nvolcd to predict differences in Ihc 
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being evoked by the blots. Whatever the explanation, a relationship be- 
tween Si scores and Weighted M scores would be expected. 

In an attempt to validate the RPRS by comparing ink blot responses 
to MMPI responses, Adams, Cooper, and Carrera [1963] administered 
both tests to 36 male neuropsychiatric patients in a general medical 
and surgical hospital for veterans. Interjudge reliability of the RPRS was 
determined for each of the six component scores and for the total score; 
correlations between the two judges ranged from .93 to 1.00. 

All of the MMPI scales were correlated with the total RPRS scores and 
each component score. Our interest here is in the relationship between Si 
scores and the human movement responses. Adams, et al, say: 

Klopfer has mentioned a large number of personality functions which are 
positively associated with M. These include inner stabilitv, the capacity for 
self-realization, self-acceptance, the capacity' for empathy' and identification 
with others, the ability' to utilize creative inner resources, tolerance for frustra- 
tion, creative potentials, and the capacity for self-commitment in relationships 
with others. These descriptions imply that Weighted M mirrors the extent to 
which the subject adopts a self-confident, active, effective role in interpersonal 
relationships. The correlations . . . generally support such an interpretation. 
All ten clinical scales, of the MMPI are negatively correlated with Weighted M, 
as expected in a measure of generalized effectiveness. 

The highest single correlation (r = - .57, p < .001) was with the Si scale, 
the items of which express social uneasiness, special sensitivities, insecurities, 
and worries . . . [Adams, et al., 1963, p. 29], 

Relationship between Social Introversion-Extraversion and 
Participation in Extracurricular Activities. A rather direct and obvious 
relationship which should hold is that between social introversion-extra- 
version and social behavior. Individuals on the extraverted end of the 
dimension should seek out social contacts, interact with others, and par- 
ticipate in group-centered activities, while those on the introverted end 
of the dimension should prefer more solitary' pursuits. 

Drake and Thiede [1948] obtained Si scores from the MMPI protocols 
°* . ^ cma ^ es "'ho applied to the University' of Wisconsin Student Coun- 
selling Center for assistance. In addition to the MMPI, each subject filled 
out an information blank which requested information about her high 
school extracurricular activities in terms of her participation in literary 
pursuits, dramatics, debating, music and art, athletics, and student govern- 
e y v ' ere scored for the number of different types of activities in 
which they took part; therefore, scores ranged from zero to six 

* subsidiary finding was that the size of the community in which the 
h 5 sc , 00 " as oca t e d was related to amount of participation. Therefore, 
the subjects were subdivided according to community' size. Table 5-8 
s ows a companson of mean Si scores for the least and most active stu- 
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sponses such as attitudes probably owe their relationship entirely to the 
effects of learning. 

While much of personality research utilizes correlational statistics to 
some extent, the study of structure rests almost entirely upon the correla- 
tional method. The direction and magnitude of a linear relationship can 
be expressed by a single statistic: the correlation coefficient. Direction re- 
fers to whether high scores on one variable are associated with high or low 
scores on a second variable. The magnitude of a relationship indicates 
the degree to which two variables are related. 

Statistical significance refers to the probability that a given result with 
a specific sample holds for the total population or is just a chance find- 
ing. The significance level of a correlation coefficient depends on its magni- 
tude and on the number of subjects included in the sample. A correlation 
between two variables indicates that one can predict scores on one from 
scores on the other with greater than chance accuracy; the higher the cor- 
relation the more accurate the prediction. The prediction of one variable 
from another involves the use of a regression equation. The accuracy or 
precision of this prediction is determined by the standard error of estimate. 
With a correlation of zero, the predicted Y score is always the population 
mean, the standard error of estimate is always the population standard 
deviation, and the amount of variance in Y which can be accounted for 
by X is zero. With a correlation of 1.00, the prediction of Y from X is per- 
fect, the standard error of estimate is zero, and 100 per cent of the Y vari- 
ance can be accounted for by X. When more than one variable is used to 
predict Y, a multiple correlation coefficient may be utilized. 

Studies of personality structure consist of the determination of the cor- 
relation between two personality variables or between a personality vari- 
able and some other type of response. Several examples were given. Anti- 
Negro prejudice as measured by the Desegregation Scale has been found 
to be related to anti-Semitic prejudice and to choice of college major. Need 
for heterosexuality on the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule has been 
found to be related to a measure of conformity, and pairs of fiances were 
found to be more similar in this need than in any other need measured by 
the EPPS. Preference for delayed as opposed to immediate gratification is 
negatively related to cheating behavior and positively related to age. Three 
approaches to the measurement of creativity were described: ratings, the 
Differential Reaction Schedule, and a composite originality score based 
on eight measures of response infrequency. Creative individuals are per- 
ceived as more intelligent, clever, socially effective, personally dominant, 
and verbally fluent, and less conforming, rigid, apathetic, and dull than 
noncreatiye individuals. Femininity of interests is consistently found to be 
characteristic of those high in creativity. The Si scale of the MMPI mea- 
sures social introversion-extraversion and has been found to be positively 
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CHAPTER 6 


Personality Dynamics 


The study of personality dynamics is often described as re- 
search which “emphasizes drives, motives and interplay of forces involved 
in relatively momentary relations with the environment” [Jenness, 1962, 
p. 479]. Personality structure is the static, organized interrelationship of 
personality variables; dynamics involves the joint effect of structure and of 
external stimuli on behavior. In this text, then, the study of personality 
dynamics is defined as any research which involves response as a function 
of both a stimulus variable and at least one personality variable. Thus, 
in this type of research the approaches of general experimental psycholog}' 
and of differential psychology begin to merge. 

The Integration of Experimental and 
Differential Psychology 

Science is concerned with establishing and describing law- 
ful relationships between and among variables. In psych ologv, two types of 
relationships may be distinguished: stimulus-response and response- 
response. Examples of the former are the effect of consistency of reinforce- 
ment on resistance to extinction, the effect of nonlove-oriented disciplinary 
techniques on conscience development, and the effect of emotionally 
arousing propaganda on opinion change. Response-response relationships 
have been the focus of attention in the previous chapter on personality 
structure and include such relationships as that between scores on an 
anxiety questionnaire and galvanic skin response, between intelligence 
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$10.00 condition. Obviously, other antecedents are influencing the re- 
sponse besides Si. If these other antecedents are at least in part represented 
by a personality variable, we could subdivide the groups further on the 
basis of their standing on such a variable, and hence predict their responses 
more accurately. 

On the other hand, the impetus for this sort of research may just as 
easily originate in an interest in a particular personality variable. Let us 
say that a personality psychologist is interested in the dimension of ag- 
gression anxiety. Probably as the result of early experiences involving 
aggressive acts and the response of parents to them, individuals come to 
differ in characteristic ways with respect to their attitudes concerning ag- 
gression. Some can freely verbalize hostility when it is appropriate in a 
given situation, while others are inhibited or blocked because of anxiety 
about expressing such feelings. 

After some preliminary work, the researcher is able to build a measuring 
instrument, an Aggression Anxiety Scale, which is an adequately reliable 
test. He finds that it is related in the hypothesized way to the child-rearing 
attitudes of parents, to responses to other personality tests dealing with 
hostility, and to ratings by peers of aggressivity. Thus, there is a measuring 
device for the dimension and some knowledge concerning its antecedents 
and its structural properties. 


The investigator now becomes interested in the effects of this aspect of 
personality on responses in situations in which aggression is aroused. 
Rather than an interest in characteristic responses across a variety of stimu- 
lus situations, the interest here shifts to the effect of this characteristic trait 
on responses to a specific stimulus situation. It might be predicted that the 
greater the frustration which is administered the greater the aggression 
(Si >Ri), but also that the greater the aggression anxiety the less 
t e aggression ( 2 ■ >Ri). Since both types of variables would be 

operative m the situation, both would influence the response (Sx + R 2 
» Rj ) , but in opposite directions. 


The research now would involve some additional steps. The Aggression 
Anxiety Scale could he administered prior to the experiment and subjects 
divided into three groups (high, medium, and low aggression anxiety) 
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Fig. 6—3. An experiment in which a stimulus variable and a personality 
variable jointly influence a response variable. ( Adapted from Byrne, 1964, p-41.) 


may exist between Si and R t , the fact that there are variations among sub- 
jects in Ri suggests that there are other antecedents to this response in 
addition to Si. To the extent that these other antecedents are uncontrolled 
stimuli in the experimental situation, they may later be identified and 
controlled, hence decreasing the variations among subjects in Ri. If, how- 
ever, the antecedents are unobserved internal processes in the subjects and 
if the antecedents of these processes are unobserved events in the past 
history of the subject (S x ), no amount of increased experimental rigor 
will increase the accuracy with which R a can be predicted. 

The solution to this dilemma lies in the use of the type of measuring 
device represented by a personality test. If we can assume that the effects 
of S x on the organism will influence a variety of responses, we can con- 
struct a standard stimulus (So, a test) and obtain responses to it (Ro, test 
scores) which presumably vary as a function of S x . By means of this ap- 
proach, we are able to use individual differences in R 2 to increase the 
accuracy with which we can predict the Si-Rj relationship. Since we cannot 
observe or control S x or its effects, only through the use of R 2 as a sub- 
stitute can we ever achieve predictive accuracy in the experimental situa- 
tion. 


Data Analysis in Research on Personality Dynamics 

The two most common approaches to data analysis in 
research on personality dynamics are the correlation coefficient and 
analysis of variance. The student who is well-versed in statistical analysis 
may wish to skip the following section. 
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means of analysis is to recompute the stimulus-response correlation sepa- 
rately for each of the subgroups of subjects divided on the basis of the 
personality variable. Using the data in Table 6-7, the frustration-hostility 
correlations were determined for the 40 subjects in each of the three 
aggression-anxiety groups. In our example, significant S-R relationships 
are found only for the high and low groups (r — .95 and .90) while the 
same relationship for those with medium aggression-anxiety scores is only 
.20, which is not significantly different from zero. Obviously, we can make 
better predictions of the hostility responses on the basis of stimulus condi- 
tions plus scores on the personality test than on the basis of only one of 
them. 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TO DETERMINE EFFECTS OF 

STIMULUS VARLABLES AND PERSONALITY VARIABLES ON RESPONSES 

The variance of a set of scores is the sum of the squares of the 
difference between each score and the mean score, divided by the total 

Sx 2 

number of scores or S 2 = — . The square root of the variance is the stan- 

N 

dard deviation. The concept of variance was introduced briefly in the 
preceding chapter in terms of the amount of variance of the Y variable 
which could be predicted on the basis of the X variable, using a regres- 
sion equation. Our interest there was in determining the proportion of Y 
variance which could and could not be predicted from a knowledge of X. 
This same general concept is utilized in another type of analysis of re- 
search data. The question answered by the analysis of variance technique 
is whether a given variable is or is not contributing to the total variance of 
the dependent variable to a statistically significant degree. 

Simple Analysis of Variance. We will again use the frustra- 
tion experiment as an example. Each subject was assigned to one of the 
experimental conditions and the mean hostility score for each group de- 
termined. At present, the personality variable will not be considered. 

We can compute the total variance of the hostility scores, and then the 
question to be answered is whether the stimulus variable (degree of 
frustration) contributed to this total variance. The general rationale is to 
conceptualize each subject’s score in terms of two sources of variation: the 
deviation of the score from the group mean and the deviation of the 
group mean from the overall mean. Thus, the difference between each 
score and the overall mean is the sum of these two difference scores. In 
the same way, the total variance of the scores is the sum of these two 
types of variance, the variance owing to individual differences within each 
group and the variance owing to differences between groups. 

Let us look first at the variance within each group. Why should there 
be any at all? Subjects within each group were exposed to the same 
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frustration level, so why did not every subject give exactly the same 
hostility response? Presumably, a vast number of unknown and/or un- 
controlled determinants are operating. Subjects are of different sexes, 
different ages, and different religions. They inherited different genes. They 
have spent a great many years undergoing vastly different experiences in 
their families, in school, and so forth. Any number of everyday-life frustra- 
tion conditions (for example, hunger, sex, sleep) probably contribute to 
hostility and affect the subjects differently in unknown ways. Any number 
of conceivably relevant personality dimensions exist on which subjects un- 
doubtedly differ but about which we know nothing. Finally, any un- 
reliability in either the stimulus dimension or in the response measure 
adds to these differences. All of these factors together, operating beyond 
the control or knowledge of the experimenter, make for differences within 
each group. This range of scores may be conceptualized in terms of vari- 
ance, and we speak of it as within group variance or error variance. We 
do not know its antecedents and, at least for this experiment, have no way 
to seek its antecedents. 

The second source of variance involves the differences between the group 
means and the overall mean. Why should differences exist here? There 
are two possibilities. First, if the stimulus conditions had no effect on the 
response variable, we would still expect differences among groups for the 
same reasons we would expect differences among individuals. All of the un- 
known antecedents which make for variations within groups act in the 
same uncontrolled and unmeasured way to affect the groups. If the frustra- 
tion did not have any influence on the hostility response, the differences 
among group means should be of the same general magnitude as the 
differences among individual scores within the groups. The second possi- 
bility to be considered is that the stimulus conditions do have an effect 
on the hostility responses. If degree of frustration influences hostility, 
group means will differ from the overall mean over and above the rea- 
sons just discussed. Variance between groups will be a function of un- 
controlled antecedents and of the systematic differences in the stimulus 
manipulated by the experimenter. 

Analysis of variance simply allows us to ascertain whether between- 
group variance is sufficiently larger than within-group variance to allow 
us to conclude that the stimulus variable contributed significantly to the 
total variance. It would take us too far afield to go into the background 
leading to the computation of 3n analysis of variance. Suffice it to say that 
the computation involves obtaining estimates of the population variance 
based on the betweengroup variance and on the within-group variance. 

The bctuccn-group variance estimate (s } b ) is divided by the within group 
variance estimate (sK) to >icld an F ratio. If the betweengroup variance 
is simply due to the same factors as (he within-group variance, s\ and s*. 
will be of about the same magnitude, and hence F will be about 1. How 
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much larger than 1 an F must be in order for us to conclude that there 
was a difference between groups depends on the number of subjects in 
each group and the number of groups. Tables are available in most intro- 
ductory statistics texts which indicate the magnitude of F necessary to 
reach acceptable levels of significance with various numbers of subjects 
and various numbers of groups. 

Complex Analysis of Variance. When the type of experi- 
mental situation which we have been discussing includes a personality 
variable, the analysis of variance design may easily be extended to include 
this new information. In our example, there were the four frustration condi- 
tions and the three levels of aggression anxiety; each subject thus falls 
into one of 12 groups or cells, with 10 subjects per cell. With respect to 
both the stimulus variable and the personality variable, we are asking 
whether either or both of them contribute to the total variance of the 
dependent variable to a statistically significant degree. Each subject’s score 
may be conceptualized in terms of its deviation from the mean of the 
cell and the deviation of the particular stimulus condition mean from 
the overall mean and the deviation of the mean of the particular level on 
the personality' variable from the overall mean. There is, in addition, one 
further source of variance: the interaction. The latter concept involves 
the question of whether the effect of the stimulus variable on the response 
variable is different for different levels of the personality' variable or vice 
versa. For example, possibly frustration affects hostility only for individuals 
high or low in aggression-anxiety' but does not affect those with medium 
aggression-anxiety scores. One way to conceptualize the interaction is as 
that variance which is left over when the other three sources of variance 
are subtracted from the total variance. 

The general question becomes a series of questions in a complex analysis 
of variance. Is the variance estimate based on between-experimental 
conditions significantly larger than the within-cell variance estimate? Is 
the variance estimate based on between-levels on the personality variable 
larger than the within-cell variance estimate? Is the variance estimate 
based on the interaction larger than the within-cell variance estimate? The 
computational example at the end of the chapter will show that all three 
sources of variance (stimulus variable, personality variable, and the inter- 
action between them) are statistically significant. 

The meaning of the interaction can best be understood by examining 
Figure 6-4. It indicates that the low and high aggression-anxiety groups 
were affected similarly by the experimental manipulation w'ith the low' 
groups simply responding at a higher level of hostility' at each point. The 
group with medium aggression-anxiety scores responded at approximately 
t e same level of hostility irrespective of the frustration condition to 
which it was exposed. 
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Degree of Frustration dggrCSSlOTl anxiety. 

We may note that the effect of including the personality variable was 
to reduce the variance within cells. In a sense, from among the multitude 
of possible antecedents of the individual differences or error variance 
within cells, we have selected one antecedent and divided subjects into 
more homogeneous subgroups. Presumably, we could continue dividing 
subjects on the basis of other personality and stimulus variables (if their 
effects were known) until there was no longer any within-ccll variance. 
As with a correlation of 1.00, perfect prediction would be achieved when 
all subjects in each cell gave the same response on the dependent variable, 
resulting in zero error variance. 

Though we will not go into examples here, the student should note that 
analysis of variance can be extended to more than two dimensions with 
any number of stimulus and personality sarublcs considered at one tunc. 
As the design becomes more complex, both computation and interpreta- 
tion becomrT correspondingly more difficult. 

Selected Examples of Research on 
Personality Dynamics 

Perhaps the best means of demonstrating the wav in which 
cxpcrinicut.il and differential pS) etiology tend to conic together in uoifc 
on personality d) natures is t° examine a sample of sucli icscrrcii. 
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ATTRACTION AS A FUNCTION OF REWARD-PUNISHMENT 
AND AFFILIATION NEED 

As was discussed briefly in Chapter 2, a good deal of the 
research on interpersonal attraction has been based on the notion of rein- 
forcement. That is, individuals are attracted to one another, form friend- 
ships, marry, and the like, to the extent that the relationship offers re- 
ward value or positive reinforcements to the two participants. According to 
the theory, the greater the proportion of positive reinforcements received 
by individual A from individual B, the greater is A’s attraction toward B. 
Most of the research in this area has utilized attitude similarity as positive 
reinforcement and attitude dissimilarity as negative reinforcement. A 
great many studies have reported a greater than chance relationship in 
attitudes between friends, engaged couples, and marital partners [Bonnev, 
1946; Byrne and Blaylock, 1963; Newcomb and Svehla, 1937; Precker, 
1952; Schooley, 1936], Experimental studies of the type outlined in Chap- 
ter 2 have provided relatively substantial evidence that the expression of 
similar attitudes by another person evokes positive responses toward him 
while the expression of dissimilar attitudes evokes negative responses. 

The interpretation of attitude similarity-dissimilarity as positive and 
negative reinforcement has been strengthened bv several types of support- 
ing evidence. In the investigation by McDonald [1962] mentioned earlier, 
the reasoning went as follows: Other investigators have found a positive 
relationship between the proportion of similar attitudes expressed by a 
stranger and attraction toward him. If attitude similarity acts as a positive 
reinforcement, then a different type of positive reinforcement should have 
the same influence on attraction. McDonald chose an achievement-related 
task in which the subjects were rated by another student (a stranger to 
them) with respect to how well they did. Since the stranger was in fact a 
confederate of the experimenter, the ratings could be deliberately assigned 
in specific proportions of high and low in order to provide appropriate 
proportions of positive and negative reinforcements. Since the subject 
knew nothing about the stranger and interacted with him only in the 
experimental situation, the hypothesis was that attraction toward the 
stranger would be a function of the proportion of positive reinforcements. 
The total situation is best described by the instructions which were given 
to the subjects. Just prior to hearing this material, a prearranged drawing 
was held in which the subject found that he would be the “speaker” and 
the stooge would be the “listener.” 

Creativity' and imagination are vague and ambiguous terms. Yet, it is known 
t at t ese^ abilities are highly important in determining one’s success in his 
vocation, m school, and in establishing good interpersonal relationships with 
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others. What we are investigating in this experiment are the factors that lead 
one person to attribute creative ability to another person. In other words, we 
are trying to discover some of the cues that individual A utilizes in appraising 
the creativity of individual B. 

Here is how we will do this. The person who drew the lot of the “speaker” 
will demonstrate his capacity for creativity which, in turn, will be evaluated by 
the person who drew the lot of the “listener.” The speaker will demonstrate 
his creative potential by telling the listener a series of seven brief stories. After 
hearing each story, the listener will evaluate it and give the story a score. It 
is important that the person playing the role of the speaker introduce into each 
of his stories as much imagination, cleverness, and ingenuity as he can. The 
speaker will be provided with a set of seven pictures to use in making up his 
stories, and he must tell a story about each picture. The listener's only task is 
to listen and to appraise each story by giving it a score. 

To insure that the listener’s judgments of the speaker’s stones will be made 
solely upon the basis of the stones and nothing else, the speaker and listener 
will not be permitted to see each other during the performance of this task. 
The speaker will sit in a room and, with the aid of a microphone, tell his 
stories to the listener, who will be in an adjoining room provided with a loud- 
speaker. 

Here is how the listener will transmit his scores of the stories to the speaker. 
On the table in the speaker's room is a panel containing a horizontal row of 
lamps numbered 10 through I. In the listener’s room is a panel of correspond- 
ing switches numbered 10 through I. If the listener feels the story is a good 
one, he should push switch number 10, 9, 8. 7, or 6. Lamp number JO indicates 
the maximum positive score. If the listener feels the story is a poor one, he 
should push switch 5, 4, 3, 2, or I, with number I indicating the most negative 
score. Hence after the completion of each story, the speaker will receive feed- 
back by way of the score lamps as to how the listener evaluated the quality of 
that story. 


Each of the 192 subjects was assigned to one of eight experimental 
conditions in which a predetermined number of high ratings (lights 7-10) 
and law nr tings 0’g ! ‘ 15 were given, regardless of the guality of (he 

storv told One group of subjects received seven high ratings and no low 
ones the next group received six high ratings and one low one, and so 
on to the eighth group which received no high ratings and seven low 
ones. Immediately after the story-telling session, the subjects were told 
the following: 


. the listener, has been asked to write a personality sketch of jou 
Your par * thinks he has 1 earned about jou as jou performed this 
based upon ' n ( | l0ug i, J0U have been doing ail of the talking during the 
task. Ur c ’jHutes, jou may have gotten some ideas about the person to 
past 15 or SD okcn. Remember that jou have been engaged in a two-nun 

whom jou «;( U atiort, and that even though the listener has not spoken to 

— - , bccn communicating and reacting to jou by scoring or evaluating 
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your potential for creativity and originality. There is evidence from other re- 
search which shows that an accurate impression of a person can be gained 
from sources other than his verbal behavior. What we are interested in at this 
point in the experiment is whether you, the speaker, have learned anything 
about and formed any impression of the person who has been reacting to you. 
With this purpose in mind, fill out the accompanying Interpersonal Judgment 
Scale. 

As was described in Chapter 2, this scale has two seven-point ratings 
which measure attraction. The first asks how much the subject thinks he 
would like or dislike the other person, and the second asks how much he 
would enjoy working with him. The two scales added together are de- 
fined as the dependent variable of attraction. 

One way of testing the significance of this stimulus-response relation- 
ship and of describing it is by means of a correlation coefficient. The cor- 
relation between proportion of high ratings received from the stranger 
and attraction toward him was found to be .45, which with 192 subjects 
is highly significant. This linear relationship between stimulus and response 
is shown in Figure 6-5. The triangles indicate the mean attraction scores 
of the subjects in each of McDonald’s eight groups. In McDonald’s study, 
the affiliation-need variable was included in the design, and hence the 
study was one of personality dynamics. The development of a TAT 
scoring system for n Aff and some of the research which has been con-, 
ducted with this variable were described in Chapter 3. It was hypothesized, 
on the basis of previous findings, that when subjects were divided into 
high, medium, and low need-affiliation subgroups, the effect of the propor- 
tion of positive reinforcements on attraction would be in part a function 
of n Aff. 

McDonald measured n Aff by having another experimenter administer 
four thematic apperception slides to groups of subjects several weeks before 


Fic. 6—5. Correla- 
tion between stimulus 
and response. 
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the experiment. The protocols were then scored for n Affiliation according 
to the Heyns, Veroff, and Atkinson [1958] manual. On the basis of these 
scores, subjects were classified as low (scores of 0-2), medium (scores of 

4), or high (scores of 5 and above) on the affiliation dimension, These 
three groups of subjects were divided evenly across the eight experimental 
conditions. 

One possibility for correlational analysis, and the one McDonald se- 
lected, is to obtain the stimulus-response correlation separately for the 
three groups of subjects (high, medium, and low need-affiliators) and 
thus determine whether scores on the n Aff variable had any influence 
on responses to the stimulus variable in the experimental situation. Another 
possibility would be to obtain the correlation between the personality 
variable and the response variable and then utilize this coefficient plus 
the stimulus-response correlation to obtain a multiple correlation. In either 
instance, it would be determined whether prediction of attraction was 
enhanced by a knowledge of both the reinforcement conditions and n 
Aff scores. 

The stimulus-response relationships as determined separately for the 
three n Aff groups is shown in Table 6-1. We see that for each group 
there is a significant positive relationship between stimulus and response, 
with the high n Aff individuals yielding the greatest relationship and the 
medium n Aff individuals the lowest. The question remains , however, as 
to whether these differences are sufficiently large to indicate a significant 
effect of the personality variable on the S-R relationship. It was found that 
even the largest difference (.53 vs. .33) was not great enough to be statisti- 
cally significant. 


Table 6-1 relationship between proportion of high ratings 

AND ATTRACTION FOR SUBJECTS 

HIGH, MEDIUM, AND LOW IN n AFFILIATION 


High n AfE 
Medium n Aff 
Low n Aff 


'P < .01 

The use of a multiple correlation anal} sis would be justified only if the 
personality variable were related to the response variable. When experi- 
mental conditions arc ignored and n Aff scores correlated with attraction 
scores for all 192 subjects, the resulting coefficient of —.0? indicates no 
relationship between the two variables. Thus, in this situation, attraction 


N 

64 55* 

64 3V 

64 «* 
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toward a stranger is a function of the proportion of positive reinforcements 
received, and no additional influence is attributable to affiliation need. 

DEPRECIATION OF A STRANGER AS A FUNCTION OF 
AGREEMENT-DISAGREEMENT AND SELF-IDEAL DISCREPANCY 

Worchel and McCormick [1963] devised a situation in which 
subjects were given a psychological problem about which they and an- 
other subject were to state an opinion. The subject stated his or her 
opinion first; the second “subject” was actually a tape recording. Half 
of the subjects heard the voice of a stranger who shared their opinion 
and half heard a disagreeing stranger. 

The personality variable was the amount of discrepancy between each 
subject’s self-concept and his ideal self. This behavior dimension will be 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter 12. Worchel and McCormick de- 
scribed individuals with very high self-ideal discrepancy as self-depreciating, 
anxious, and insecure and those with very low discrepancy as having a 
facade of adjustment maintained by repressive defenses. Presumably, the 
best-adjusted individuals obtain medium self-ideal discrepancy scores. The 
hypothesis was that an interaction would occur between the agreement- 
disagreement conditions and the personality variable in that the low- 
discrepancy individuals would respond to a disapproving stranger with 
greater hostility than would high- and medium-discrepancy subjects. The 
medium-discrepancy individuals were expected to tolerate the disagree- 
ment while the high-discrepancy individuals would alter their own judg- 
ments. 

Subjects took part in the experiment individually. There was a total of 
60 students, 20 at each discrepancy level as measured by the Self-Activity 
Inventory (SAI) [Worchel, 1957]. Half of each group was randomly 
assigned to either the agreement or disagreement condition. The experi- 
ment was presented as a measure of psychological ability. The subjects were 
to read a problem and make a decision about the best solution. The 
problem was : 

Sammy Gardner is a college junior at a large Southwestern college. His 
college existence has been somewhat isolated as he lived alone for his first two 
years. He always seems somewhat withdrawn and apart from the other boys 
he associates with. When he started his junior year, he moved into a dormitory. 
It was not long before his roommate discovered that he seemed to be filled 
with great animosity toward others. At times he was brutal. On two different 
occasions he was known to have chased a boy with a pair of scissors and ir- 
rationally cut off his hair. Another incident started when a boy in the dormitory 
failed to comply with orders Sammy gave in a very authoritative manner. When 
the boy rejected his wishes, Sammy threatened to kill him. 

It is known that Sammy’s home life is somewhat unstable and that he 
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seldom, if ever, goes home to see h.s parents. He see 

brutality and imposing his will upon othe . soluti o„s would you 

You are Sammy's roommate, wntcn 

pursue in attempting to solve tins P™“ m ' ioni him and getting him to 
(A, Try to help Sammy by dually questro^^ ^ home hfc roay be 

talk about his problems. Try to tma , 

bothering him. c . i pnh r :f e Describe Sammy’s behavior an 

(B) Talk with the Dean of Stude ■ ■ [Worchel and McCormick, 

ask the Dean's advice as to what should he don l 

1963, p. 592]. , j t0 give his solu- 

Then, a second subject (the tape following statements, 

tion. The voice over the l° uds P= a ^ S and on the condition to wh.c 
depending on the sublets own response 

he was assigned: 1o be reacting against 

A. I would choose d^'t Vi ‘“efurfagainsl t 

authority as we noticed 1 l »h bab i y male him f«> d ® ne 0 f hrs 

holidays and visit lus folks, IWY ^ b|mig his I00mn iate a 

s i-sssrr “ •“ 

Dean is more qualified i shoulders. He would ^ ^ t0 do and 

m ' P ' 

how to help Sammy out of P , hcr student" 

59 L hearing 

on a positive-negativ v0 j ce> psychological S ' jcorc The mean 

Smost ncsativc rcsponsc 

depreciation scores are gw 

..-rinW SCORES OF sU _ ^ n iSCRErA>Cr 


depreciation sc ursc. 
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Subject’* 

Self-Ideal 
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26 
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to the disagreeing stranger was, as predicted, by the subjects with the 
least self-ideal discrepancy. 

The significance of the effects of experimental conditions, personality 
differences, and the interaction was determined by analysis of variance. 
As shown in Table 6-3, the ratings of the disagreeing stranger were signifi- 
cantly more negative than those of the agreeing stranger, and there was 
a significant interaction between experimental conditions and self-ideal 
discrepancy. Thus, the hypothesis was confirmed. 


Table 6-3 variance table for depreciation scores 


Source 

Sum of Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

Between Rows 

(Self-Ideal) 

42.4 

2 

21.2 

2.4 

Between Columns 

( Agree-Disagree) 

50.4 

1 

50.4 

5.7* 

Interaction 

56.0 

2 

28.0 

3.2* 

Within 

475.2 

54 

8.8 



* p < .05 


LEARNING AS A FUNCTION OF NOVEL STIMULI AND CREATIVITY 

Learning theorists usually employ such relatively well-estab- 
lished reinforcing stimuli in their investigations of both human and infra- 
human subjects as food, water, money, praise, and the like. Learning re- 
search is frequently concerned with the effects of positive and negative 
reinforcements and of varying schedules of reinforcement and nonrein- 
forcement on behavior. When an investigator is primarily interested in de- 
termining whether a new stimulus acts as a reinforcer, the emphasis shifts 
somewhat. An established experimental situation is employed, and the new 
stimulus is utilized as the reinforcing agent. If learning is obtained, evi- 
dence is thereby provided that reinforcement is involved. If it is hypothe- 
sized that a given stimulus acts as reinforcement only for given individuals, 
a personality dynamics design may be employed. 

Houston and Mednick [1963] proposed that creative individuals have a 
need for novelty ; therefore, novel stimuli should be need-satisfying and 
hence reinforcing for them. Creative people should not find familiar 
stimuli reinforcing, nor should noncreative people find novel stimuli rein- 
forcing. 

The measure of creativity bears some relation to the instruments used 
by Barron [1957] and described in the previous chapter. Rather than wait- 
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m S !or s “ b |ects spontaneously to give remote or unusual responses, a task is 
presented rn which correct responses are possrble only if the subject is 
aDle to make remote associations. The Remote Associates Test (RAT) 
consrsts of 30 items which require the subject to find the associative link 
between three words. Examples are: 

1. surprise line Democratic 

2. rat blue cottage 

The correct answers are “party” and “cheese.” The test was given to a 
large number of undergraduates at the University of Michigan; 30 high- 
creative (scores of 22-29) and 30 low-creative (scores of 4-19) subjects 
were selected for the experiment. 

The task was a verbal conditioning situation in which nouns and non- 
nouns were presented in pairs; subjects were asked to select one of the 
words and were reinforced for choosing the nouns in the experimental 
group. The instructions were as follows- 


I am going to show you some cards, one at a time. On each card there are 
two words. I want you to look at both words and say aloud the one jou like 
best. In response to each word you say aloud I will say a word, or give sou an 
association. For example, if 1 show you a card svith the words "pencil” and 
“telephone” on it and you choose “pencil” I might say "paper.” If you said 
“telephone” I might say “call.” So, for each card you will choose one of the 
two words and say it out loud and I will gne you a response word Pay atten- 
tion to the words and associations because I shall ask jou to do something else 
later on. Any questions* [Houston and Medmclc, 1963, p. 1 38] 

A series of 160 index cards was used with a pair of words (noun and 
non-noun) typed one above the other in the center of each card. 1 The two 
words were matched for frequency of occurrence m the language as mea- 
sured by a count of words occurring in printed material [Thorndike and 
Lorge, 1944]. The response of the experimenter to each choice by the 
subject was either a novel stimulus or a familiar stimulus. Novel stimuli 
were defined as associations infrequently or never given to the words in 
a normative group, and familiar stimuli were the most commonly giicn 
associations to the words For example, if the words were FATHER and 
WHITE, a choice of father would be followed by either "mother” (famil- 
iar) or "eggbca ter” (novel). 

Subjects were assigned to cither an experimental or a control group. 

All subjects were gnen an operant period consisting of the first -10 items; 


I In addition another 20 card* »«« interspersed alter every 8 Midi as fillers On time 
cards ere two non nouns, and the purpose of uung them «ai to promt the subj«» 
from pcrtwing the purpose of the experiment. 
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the experimenter responded with the most common associate regardless 
of which word was chosen. For the remaining 120 items, the experimental 
subjects were given a novel association each time a noun was chosen and 
a common association each time a non-noun was chosen. In the control 
group, common associations were given for either choice. 

In an interview following the testing session, no subjects were able 
to verbalize the purpose of the experiment. The data were divided into 
blocks of 40 items and the number of nouns given per block determined. 
The data depicted in Figure 6-6 suggest that learning occurred only for 
the high-creative subjects in the experimental group, as hypothesized. Anal- 


Fig. 6-6. Effect of 
novel stimuli on re- 
sponses of high- and 
low-creative individuals. 
( Adapted from Hous- 
ton and Mednick, 1963, 
p. 1 39.) 



ysis of variance was used to test the significance of these differences. The 
interaction between creativity and trials in the experimental group was 
significant at beyond the .001 level. In addition to supporting the hy- 
pothesis that novel stimuli would be reinforcing to creative individuals, 
the data indicate that the opposite is true for noncreative individuals. 
Houston and Mednick remark: 

Of considerable interest is the behavior of the low creative experimental 
group which shows a marked and significant tendency to avoid the improbable 
associations and/or approach the highly probable associations. Here again some 
further analytical research is needed to separate out the effect of these two 
variables. However, if we can for the moment argue in a mildly tautological 
fashion it is clear why low creative individuals become that way. The individual 
who eschews unusual ideas and/ or prefers the highly probable is not likely to 
develop highly creative solutions to problems [Houston and Mednick, 1963, 
pp. 140-141], 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL RESPONSES AS A FUNCTION OF THREATENING 
STIMULI AND DEFENSE MECHANISMS 

Psychologists have long in- 

stress or threat on physiologica P r< *“ [jpn 0 f a< j rena line, and amount 
eluded heart rate, blood P r “ sur ’ Researc h to date has not provided 
of perspiration present on * , ut func tional relationships between 
very impressive evidence of c One problem, as with any 

stressful stimuli and physiological l r P° J^ ment Only in recent years 
area of research, has been tha , po i ygrap hs, multichannel ampli- 

with the development of »P h ‘ ‘“ te “ Sn types of research even 
fiers, and sensitive electriral records :« ^ complexitj , of the phys.ologr- 
be undertaken. A second difhculty 

cal processes and their interac ion. of boi ft y change. There are 

Emotion is characterized by many > aMe , and there are “game and 
overt manifestations that are r “ , by special procedures an re 

physiological changes that m ’ a f e dependent on comp « ™ 

ing devices. All bodily changes dur mg ; , he auton omie V'-S 

“b 

the experimental psychologist in 

*— m “ ponsc ; 
‘"However, it is no, £ 

havior undoubtedly dep d^p operating throng scs P t]ut represent 

through memory and i possible cnrotiona P 0 sitc-rcl3xation 

mtra cortical «"" CC *‘°" S ' "^x.mal excitement and Us epp 

3e S cp 6 "v, 1951. PW- ^ apprMcIl rslncl. attcmptsjo osctrmmc 
ber of well-measured phjs.<u S hc exploration o 'ben ^ jnJ 

with personality van 1 ^ C3ll > (oroia al Berkeley, ,| 1CJ . sc lccted 
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The movie was taken by an anthropologist, G. Roheim, working with an 
aboriginal Australian tribe known as the Arunta, and was originally obtained 
from the American Museum of Natural History by social psychologist V. Now- 
lis. It depicts one of the important ceremonials of this tribe and very 
vividly presents a sequence of crude operations performed with a piece of 
flint on the penis and scrotum of several adolescent boys [Lazarus, Speisman, 
Mordkoff, and Davison, 1962, pp. 3-4]. 

In one of the initial investigations in the series Lazarus, et al. [1962] 
utilized 35 male and 35 female undergraduates to compare the effects 
of the Subincision film with that of a control film, Corn Farming in Iowa. 
Each subject saw both films. Measures were made of skin conductance 
(amount of perspiration on the skin), heart rate, and adrenaline in the 
urine. In addition, the Adjective Checklist of Mood [Nowlis and Nowlis, 
1956], some open-ended interview questions, and a tension self-rating scale 
were administered. The stressor movie was found to cause significant 
changes in skin conductance, heart rate, mood on the adjective checklist, 
responses to the interview questions, and in tension ratings. 

Subsequent research has involved a number of questions, including the 
effects of different instructions and/or sound tracks on responses to the 
movie, the effect of repeated exposure to the film, and the investigation 
of personality variables which influence response to stress. Many of the 
personality variables used in this research program involved defense 
mechanisms, one of which is described as follows : 

Anxiety-reducing activities which are unconsciously motivated are given the 
label of defense mechanisms. Various descriptions of these mechanisms, origi- 
nating almost exclusively in psychoanalytic theory, have been proposed over the 
years. A unidimensional categorization which encompasses many' diverse 
mechanisms grew out of the research of the new look in perception in the 
1940’s: repression-sensitization. At one end of this continuum of defensive 
behaviors are those responses which involve avoidance of the anxiety-arousing 
stimulus and its consequents. Included here are repression, denial, and many 
types of rationalization. At the sensitizing extreme of the continuum are be- 
haviors which involve an attempt to reduce anxietv by approaching or con- 
trolling the stimulus and its consequents. The latter mechanisms include in- 
tellectualization, obsessive behaviors, and ruminative worrying i Byrne, 1964, 
pp. 169-170], 

One of the measures of repression-sensitization that has proven useful in 
stress research is the 127-item Repression-Sensitization (R-S) Scale [Al- 
trocchi, Parsons, and Dickoff, I960; Byrne, 1961; Bvme, Barry, and Nelson, 
196?] which utilizes MMPI items. The test is scored for sensitization; so 
high scores indicate sensitizing defenses and low scores repressing defenses. 

The R-S Scale was first employed in the Berkeley stress studies by' 
Lazarus and Alfert who found that those with low scores on the R-S 
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Table 6-4 variance 

TABLE FOR HOSTILE 

WIT 

' SCORES* 





Variance 


Source Sum of Squares 

df 

Estimate 

F 

Between Rows 




1.01 

(Self-Ideal) 

Between Columns 

31.0 

1 

31.0 

.98 

(Stress-Nonstress) 
Between Blocks 

3.01 

1 

3.01 

1.50 

(Male-Female) 

S-I times Stress 

45.8 

1 

45.8 

6.23** 

Interaction 

190.5 

1 

190.5 

S-I times Sex 
Interaction 

Stress times Sex 

291.0 

1 

291.0 

9.51*** 


Interaction 

S-I times Stress 

48.2 

1 

48.2 

1.58 

9.33*** 

times Sex, triple 
Interaction 

285.4 

1 

285.4 


Within 

3,916.8 

128 

30.6 


* Adapted from O’Connell, 1960, p. 266. 




**P<- 05 
***p <.01 





discrepancy subjects 

preferred hostile 

wit 

under both 

conditions. As 


O’Connell says: 

Females seem to be an exception to the predictions of present theories. In 
the present experiment, it was the well adjusted girls who were able to take 
advantage of Hostile Wit under both stress and nonstress conditions. Perhaps 
if our culture frowns upon hostile wit for women, only certain types of women 
rely upon this mechanism for tension reduction [O’Connell, I960, p. 268]. 

WORD ASSOCIATION FAULTS AS A FUNCTION OF WORD 
CHARACTERISTICS AND SUBJECT CHARACTERISTICS 

As our last example of work in personality dynamics, we will 
turn to an area which brings together such diverse research interests as 
clinical diagnosis, language and verbal learning, and personality dimen- 
sions involving cognitive styles. 

One of the oldest procedures in personality testing is that of the word- 
association technique. A series of words are presented to the subject one 
at a time and his responses recorded. Various aspects of the response 
can be scored, including such variables as time between stimulus and 
response, content of the response, and formal characteristics of the stimu- 
lus-response pair. In the nineteenth century, Galton in England and later 
Wundt in Germany utilized this approach to investigate the nature of as- 
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sociative processes. Soon the interest shifted to the use of word associa- 
tion as a technique for studying abnormal thought processes (Kraepelin 
in Germany), detecting guilt and revealing hidden thoughts (Munster- 
berg in Germany), and for revealing complexes or areas of emotional dis- 
turbance (Jung in Swit 2 erland). 

One of the most commonly studied variables is that of reaction-time 
faults. A fault is scored if the subject blocks completely in trying to give 
a response to a particular word or if a relatively long period elapses before 
a response is given. In the clinical use of the word-association test, such 
faults are generally considered as indicative of anxiety and unconscious 
conflicts in a particular area. In more recent years, however, a good deal 
of experimental attention has been focused on the effect of the stimulus 
words themselves on the responses. If stimulus words differ systematically 
in the number of faults which they elicit, diagnostic interpretation of the 
faults may often be in error. For example, Laffal (195?] reasoned that 
words for which there are a large number of possible responses would be 
more likely to elicit blocking or long reaction times than words for which 
only a few different responses could reasonably be given. A subject might 
block on one of the former types of words not because of unconscious 
conflicts but, like most other subjects, because many competing responses 
were available. Laffal administered a 100-item list to 80 students at the 
State University of Iowa. He found that to some stimulus words as many 
as 48 or 49 different response words were given by different individuals: 
threat, tease, tempt, insult. At the other extreme, 10 or fewer different 
response words were given by subjects to other stimulus words: thirst, 
melody, stumble, shove, garage, rip. When he scored the subjects for 
number of reaction-time faults (2.6 seconds or more to respond) on each 
word, this variable was found to correlate .78 with the number of different 
responses available for the word. In other words, 61 per cent of the variance 
in length of reaction time was found to be predictable on the basis of the 
characteristics of the stimulus words themselves. He concludes: 


Response faults in word association, it is seen, arc largely a function of the 
nature of the associational response hierarchv of the stimulus word. Response 
faults arc most likely to occur where there arc ninriv competing responses in 
the response hierarchy, and less hkelv to occur where there arc stronglv domi- 
nant responses in the hierarchy. Such an anahsis docs not completely ruJc out 
the role of emotional factors in the production of response disturbances. It 
would seem, however, that emotional factors might he most reasonably adduced 
to explain response faults only in words with strongly dominant responses. In 
such cases the fault might reflect S's need to aioid the dominant response . . . 
(Laffal, 1955. p- 26S). 


Still another sort of variable has recently been found to influence lopomc 
to the word association test. Moran, Mcffcrd, and Kimble |I9fH| have 
isolated three personality variables which they label as tJtodyiumic sett. 
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They note that in the free word-association task, the instructions are, “Tell 
me the first word you think of.” Whether this word is a synonym or a 
contrast or a definition or whatever is entirely up to the subject. Over the 
years, a number of investigators have noted that individuals often respond 
to this task in a characteristic way, as if they had a set to respond with a 
particular class of words. If such associative or idiodynamic sets constitute 
measurable dimensions of personality, response to word-association items 
could conceivably be predicted in part on the basis of these variables. 

The identification of three such dimensions by Moran, et al. [1964] 
was accomplished through factor analysis of the responses of 79 normal 
and 79 matched acutely psychotic schizophrenic patients to 125 words 
administered over four successive days. The 1 5 variables which were factor 
analyzed included synonym responses (for example, blossom . . . flower), 
contrast responses (for example, dark . . . light), logical coordinate re- 
sponses (for example, blue . . . yellow), superordinate responses (for 
example, cabbage . . . vegetable), functional responses (for example, 
needle . . . thread), and reaction time. For both samples of subjects, 
the variables were intercorrelated and a factor analysis carried out. 

The same three factors were obtained for normals and schizophrenics, 
and the investigators interpreted them as representing idiodynamic sets. 
The three sets are: object-referent (functional responses), concept-referent 
(synonym and superordinate responses) , and speed ( contrast and coordinate 
responses) . These sets have been found to be relatively stable over time, to 
hold equally well for both sexes, and even to hold in a different culture 
with the words and associations given in Spanish (university students in 
Mexico City). The sets may be conceptualized as personality variables in- 
volving differences in cognitive styles. 

Moran, et al. [1964] found that some words evoke functional responses 
more easily (bark . . . dog; nail . . . hammer; thirsty . . . water), some 
evoke synonym and superordinate responses (crow . . . bird; tug . . • 
boat; strangle . . . choke), and some evoke contrast and coordinate re- 
sponses more easily (boy . . . girl; bitter . . . sweet; long . . . short). 
Since Laffal found that association faults in response to words are a func- 
tion of the number of different responses evoked by the words, subjects 
with different idiodynamic sets might be found to have different numbers 
of responses available depending on the interaction between a given word 
and their set. Therefore, association faults would be expected to be in 
part a function of the interaction between the kind of responses evoked 
by the word and the kind of responses given by individuals with a partic- 
ular set. 

From their group of normal subjects, Moran, et al. [1964] selected 12 
individuals representing each idiodynamic set and 20 words which elicited 
primarily one kind of response. They then plotted the number of associa- 
tive faults (delayed reaction time, distant responses, reproduction faults) for 
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Summary 

Personality dynamics may be defined as any research which 
involves response as a function of both a stimulus variable and a person- 
ality variable. 

More than any other type of research, work on personality' dynamics 
tends to bring together the S-R approach of experimental psychology and 
the R-R approach of differential psychology. A hypothetical example of 
research in personality dynamics was given in which hostility was found 
to be a function of frustration as manipulated by the experimenter and 
aggression anxiety as measured by a personality test. The rationale for 
utilizing personality variables in experimental investigations has to do 
with the lasting effects of past events on present behavior. If the past 
events were unobserved or unobservable and if their effects on the or- 
ganism influence responses to current stimuli, accuracy in predicting re- 
sponses will be increased through using personality variables as measures 
of the lasting effects. 

The two most common approaches to data analysis in research on 
dynamics are the correlation coefficient and analysis of variance. The re- 
lationship between a stimulus variable and a response variable may be 
specified in terms of the correlation between the two. In research on per- 
sonality dynamics, stimulus-response correlations may be computed sepa- 
rately for different levels on the personality variable. The variance of a 
set of scores is the sum of the squares of the difference between each 
score and the mean score, divided by the total number of scores. Analysis 
of variance allows us to determine whether stimulus variables and/or 
personality variables are contributing to the total variance of the response 
variable. In a simple analysis of variance, the effect of a single variable is 
determined. The total variance is the sum of the variance owing to in- 
dividual differences within groups and the variance owing to differences 
between groups. Estimates of the population variance are made on the basis 
of the within-group variance and on the basis of the between-group vari- 
ance. When the latter is divided by the former, the resulting F ratio in- 
dicates whether the behveen-groups variance estimate is sufficiently larger 
than the within-group variance estimate to indicate a significant effect. 
In a complex analysis of variance, the effects of two or more variables (for 
example, a stimulus variable and a personality variable) on a response 
variable are determined. Here, estimates of the population variance are 
made on the basis of within-group variance, between-rows variance, be- 
tween-columns variance, and the variance attributable to the interaction 
between rows and columns. Interaction is present, for example, if the 
effect of a stimulus variable on a response variable is different for different 
levels of a personality variable. 

Several examples of personality dynamics research were presented. At- 
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traction toward a stranger was found to be a linear function of the propor- 
tion of positive reinforcements given by the stranger, regardless of the 
; subjects affiliation need, fn another investigation, agreement-disagreement 

, by a stranger and the discrepancy between the subject’s self and ideal 

self were found to interact in influencing depreciation of the stranger; 

} depreciation of a disagreeing stranger was greatest for subjects with low 

I self-ideal discrepancy. The effect of novel versus familiar stimuli on learn- 

ing a simple verbal response was found to be a function of the subject’s 
creativity; novel stimuli acted as positive reinforcers for creative individuals 
and negative reinforcers for noncreative individuals. With a movie of a 
primitive operation as the stressful stimulus, physiological responses as 
measured by skin conductance, heart rate, and general bodily movement 
were found to be in part a function of characteristic defense mechanisms. 
Neutrals show the greatest physiological responsivity, repressers less, 
and sensitizers the least. Response to hostile wit was found to be 
an interactive function of stressful conditions, self-ideal discrepancy, and 
the sex of the subject. Among males, those with low self-ideal discrepancy 
respond more positively to hostile wit under stressful conditions and less 
positively under neutral conditions than those with high discrepancy; 
among females, those with low self-ideal discrepancy prefer hostile wit 
under both conditions. Though response faults on the word-association test 
are often interpreted as indicative of anxiety or conflict, they have been 
found to be in large part predictable on the basis of both stimulus and 
personality variables. Response faults are most likely to occur when the 
stimulus word elicits many competing associations rather than a few and 
when the associations elicited by the stimulus word are not consistent with 
the subject’s idiodynamic set. 

COMPUTATIONAL EXAMPLE: SIMPLE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

As an exercise, a computational example will be presented. 

The student who has never been involved in working with 3n analysis of 
variance problem should find it helpful to work through the problem as 
presented. In each instance, the reader should note that a variance esti- 
mate is being determined by using a gross score formula to obtain sums of 
squares and then dividing this figure by degrees of freedom to obtain a 
variance estimate. The degrees of freedom in the estimate of a popula- 
tion variance depend on how many of the deviation scores arc free to 
vary. Since the sum of the deviation scores must equal zero, as soon as all 
of the scores but one arc known, there is only one value which that last 
score could be. Similarly with the deviation of group means from the 
overall mean: when all but one arc known, the last one is not free to 
vary. For analysis of variance, the degrees of fxccilom for wilhm » the 
number of subjects per group minus /, summed (or all the groups, Hie 
degrees of freedom for between is the number of groups minus I. 
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Table 6-7 computing a simple analysis of variance: 

THE EFFECT OF FRUSTRATION ON HOSTILITY GROUPS 


$5.00 goal 

$ 10.00 goal 

0 

4 

0 

4 

2 

6 

2 

6 

4 

8 

4 

8 

4 

8 

4 

8 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

8 

12 

8 

12 

8 

12 

8 

12 

8 

12 

8 

12 

10 

14 

10 

14 

10 

14 

10 

14 

12 

16 

12 

16 

12 

16 

12 

16 

14 

18 

14 

18 

16 

20 

16 

20 


Number of 





Subjects 
Sum of 

m = 

30 

+ 

30 

Scores 
Sum of 

2 X = 

240 

4- 

360 

Squared 

Scores 

2X2 = 

2,480 

4- 

4,880 

Sum of 



Scores, 





Squared 

(2X)2 = 

57,600 

4- 129,600 

Mean 

M = 

8.00 


12.00 


$20.00 goal $40.00 goal 



8 


12 


8 


12 


10 


14 


10 


14 


12 


16 


12 


16 


12 


16 


12 


16 


14 


18 


14 


18 


14 


18 


14 


18 


16 


20 


16 


20 


16 


20 


16 


20 


16 


20 


16 


20 


18 


22 


18 


22 


18 


22 


18 


22 


20 


24 


20 


24 


20 


24 


20 


24 


22 


26 


22 


26 


24 


28 


24 


28 

4- 

30 

4- 

30 = N = 120 

4- 

480 

+ 

600 = 22 X = 1,680 

4- 

8,240 

4- 

12,560= 22 X 2 = 28,160 


+ 230,400 4 - 360,000 = 2 ( 2 X ) 2 = 777,60C 

16.00 20.00 Overall Mean = 14.0( 


Total Variance: 


Total Sum of Squares = — [N 22 X 2 ( 2 V X) 2 ] 
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Table 6-7 COMPUTING A SIMPLE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE. THE 

EFFECT OF FRUSTRATION ON HOSTILITY CROUPS (Cont) 

J_ I { 120) ( 28,160) — (ljSSO) 2 ] = 4,640 
120 1 

N= 120 

4,640 u *7 

Variance = = 38 - 6/ 

Estimate of Population Variance Based on W.thin-Vanance. 

Within Sum of Squares = — [mEZX* - Z(2X) 2 ] 

J*_ ((^0) (28,160) — 777,600] = 2,240 

Degrees of Freedom = 11<> 

2>240 _ j9 3i 

Variance Estimate- Within - n6 

Estimate of Population Vanance Based on Between. Van, nee: 

Between Sum of Squares = ^ [CEfEX) 2 — (22X) a l = 

r(4)(777,600) - (1.680)’) = 2.1°° 

17.0 
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COMPUTATIONAL EXAMPLE: COMPLEX ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

The data based on both the stimulus conditions and the per- 
sonality variable from our mythical experiment are presented in Table 6-9 
as a sample of the computational steps taken in a complex analysis of vari- 
ance design. The only new element is the interaction. Degrees of freedom 
for the interaction equal the degrees of freedom for between rows multi- 
plied by the degrees of freedom for between columns. 

Table 6-9 computing a complex analysis of variance: 

THE EFFECT OF FRUSTRATION AND AGGRESSION- 
ANXIETY ON HOSTILITY 


Aggression- Frustration Groups 

Anxiety 


Groups 

$5.00 goal 

$10.00 goal 

Low 

10 


8 

20 

12 


10 


8 

14 

12 


8 


8 

12 

12 


8 


6 

12 

10 


8 


6 

12 

10 

Medium 

16 


12 

14 

16 


16 


12 

14 

16 


14 


12 

14 

18 


14 


10 

16 

18 


12 


10 

16 

20 

High 

6 


4 

10 

8 


6 


2 

10 

6 


4 


2 

8 

6 


4 


0 

8 

4 


4 


0 

8 

4 



$5 


$10 



Low 

2X = 

= 80 

2X = 

126 


2X2 : 

= 656 

2X2 = 

1,660 



M : 

= 8.00 

M = 

12.60 



m : 

= 10 

m = 

10 


Med. 

2X: 

= 128 

2X = 

162 



2X2 

= 1,680 

2X2 = 

2,660 



M 

= 12.80 

M = 

16.20 



m 

= 10 

m = 

10 


High 2X 

= 32 

2X = 

72 



2X2 

= 144 

2X2 = 

560 



M 

= 3.20 

M = 

7.20 



m 

= 10 

m = 

10 


Total 






2X g 

= 240 

2X 10 = 

360 



2X 5 2 

= 2,480 

2X 10 2 = 

4,880 



M 5 

= 8.00 

Miq = 

12.00 



n 5 

= 30 

Nio = 

30 


$20.00 goal 

$40.00 goal 


18 

20 

22 

24 


18 

22 

22 

26 


20 

22 

24 

26 


20 

24 

24 

28 


20 

24 

24 

28 


14 

16 

12 

16 


14 

16 

12 

16 


16 

16 

14 

16 


16 

18 

14 

18 


16 

18 

16 

18 


14 

12 

18 

20 


14 

10 

18 

20 


12 

10 

20 

20 


12 

8 

20 

22 


12 

8 

20 

22 


$20 

$40 

Total 

2X = 

208 

2X = 

248 

SX, = 662 

2X2 = 

4,368 

2X2 = 

6,192 

S X,2= 12,876 

M = 

20.80 

M = 

24.80 

Mj= 16.55 

m = 

10 

m = 

10 

Nj = 40 

2X = 

160 

2X = 

152 

sX m = 602 

2X2 = 

2,576 

2X2 = 

2,352 

2X m 2 = 9,268 

M = 

16.00 

M = 

15.20 

M ra = 15.05 

m = 

10 

m = 

10 

N m = 40 

2X = 

112 

2X = 

200 

2X h = 416 

2X2 = 

1,296 

2X2 = 

4,016 

2 X 1.2 = 6,016 

M = 

11.20 

M = 

20.00 

M h = 10.40 

m = 

10 

m = 

10 

N„= 40 


2X 20 = 480 2X 40 = 600 22X = 1680 

SX 20 2 = 8,240 2X 40 2 = 12,560 22X= = 28,160 
M 20 = 16.00 M 40 = 20.00 

1^20 — 50 N 40 — 30 
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Table 6-9 computing a complex analysis of variance: 

THE EFFECT OF FRUSTRATION AND AGGRESSION- 
ANXIETY ON HOSTILITY (Cont.) 

Total Variance: 

Total Sum of Squares = ~ [N 22 X 2 — ( 22 X) 2 ] =r 

1 

j~ 1(120) (28,160) - (1680)2J = 4,640 
NT = 120 

,, . 4,640 

Variance =: = 38.67 

120 

Estimate of Population Vanance Based on Within Variance; 

Within Sum of Squares = — [m 22 X 2 — 2(2X) 2 j = 
m 

~ f(10) (28,160) - (802 4- 126 2 + 208* + 

2482 + 1282 + 1622 + 1602 + 1 J2 2 + 3 2 2 + 

722+ 11224- 2002)1 = 447 20 
Degrees of Freedom = 108 

447.20 

Variance Estimate. Within = - =4.14 

Estimate of Population Vanance Based on Betueen-Columns Variance; 

Between Columns Sum of Squares = — |C2 P { 2X) 2 — (22X) 5 ] = 

J_ u /240 2 + 360= + 4S0 2 + 600 2 ) — ( J6S0) 2 ] = 2.400 

120 

Degrees of Freedom = 3 
Variance Estimate. Between Columns = 

Estimate of Population Vanance Based on Between Rows Variance- 
1 


2,400 


Between Rows Sum of Squares = — jR2 r (2X)» — (22X) 2 } = 
» + 60 

Degrees of Freedom s= 2 


JL [3(6612 + 6022-f 416») - (16S0) 2 ] = $22 60 
120 1 
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Table 6-9 computing a complex analysis of variance: 

THE EFFECT OF FRUSTRATION AND AGGRESSION- 
ANXIETY ON HOSTILITY (Cont.) 


822.60 

Variance Estimate: Between Rows = — 


411.30 


Estimate of Population Variance Based on Interaction Variance: 
Interaction Sum of Squares = Total Sum of Squares — 
(Sums of Squares for Columns, Rows, and Within) = 
4,640 - (447.20 4- 2,400 + 822.60) = 970.20 

Degrees of Freedom = 6 

970.20 

Variance Estimate: Interaction = ■ = 161.70 

6 


As may be seen in Table 6-10, the complex analysis of variance indi- 
cates significant effects for the stimulus variable, the personality variable, 
and the interaction between them. 


Table 6-10 variance- table 


Source 

Sum of 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

Between Rows 
(Aggression- 
Anxiety) 

822.60 

2 

411.30 

99.35 

Between Columns 
(Frustration) 

2,400.00 

3 

800.00 

193.24 

Interaction 

970.20 

6 

161.70 

39.06 

Within 

447.20 

108 

4.14 



p < .001 



CHAPTER 7 


Personality Change 


By definition, the major focus of interest in the field of per- 
sonality is on the consistent, stable, unchanging aspects of behavior. At 
the same time, there is a considerable degree of both theoretical and ap- 
plied concern with the possibility of bringing about changes in behavior. 
From the learning theorist working in an animal laboratory to the clinical 
psychologist interacting with a therapy patient; knowledge of the laws 
governing behavioral change is of paramount importance. 

When we go beyond the everyday domain of psjchologists and con- 
sider current issues in society, such as political indoctrination or brain- 
washing, the rehabilitation of criminals, the effectiveness of advertising, 
or the effects of integration on interracial attitudes, it is obvious that the 
practical implications of work on personality change arc enormous. We 
will examine some general theoretical considerations in relation to cliangc, 
look at the methodological problems involved in measuring change and 
in analyzing data dealing with change, and then sample some of the re- 
search which has involved both deliberate attempts to change personality 
and also behavioral change which has resulted as a by-product of ongoing 
events. 

Theoretical Considerations 

A great many theories have been constructed with behavioral 
change as a central or even exclusive consideration. Rather than attempt to 
present brief and necessarily inadequate svnopscs of such theories. a few of 
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the general aspects of change theories will be discussed. The student should 
keep in mind that each theorist was directly concerned with a specific body 
of observed data which was congruent with his formulations, and that no 
existing theory provides the basis for accurate prediction of all of the data. 


ANTECEDENTS OF CHANGE 

Unpleasant Consequents of Behavior. What are the neces- 
sary conditions which lead to alterations in otherwise stable behavioral 
patterns? There seems to be agreement among a great many theorists, 
ranging historically from Sigmund Freud to Clark Hull, that behavior 
does not change unless it is in some way unsatisfactory to the organism 
in its present form. So long as a given behavior acts to satisfy an indi- 
vidual’s needs, it is not discarded in favor of a new behavior. From the 
viewpoint of an outside observer, the behavior in question may appear 
totally unsatisfactory, morally reprehensible, or even contrary to the long- 
term best interests of the individual. It would be argued, nevertheless, that 
unless the behavior brought positive reinforcement, it would not be main- 
tained by the individual. 

In psychoanalysis, an attempt is often made to increase the frustration 
level and anxiety of the patient in order to motivate him to work at the 
process of change. For example, Freud [1919] suggested that sexual ab- 
stinence played a role in facilitating change. Similarly, phobic patients 
were encouraged to engage in the feared behavior with the rationale that 
the resulting discomfort would further the therapeutic effort. 

In describing the necessary conditions for successful psychotherapy, Dol- 
lard and Miller indicate that changes in behavior are considerably more 
likely if the present behavior causes difficulty: 

Motivation is important for learning. Because psychotherapy must overcome 
conflict, and this inevitably arouses fear, it requires strong motivation. From 
this point of view, the prognosis is good if the patient is extremely miserable 
because his misery will motivate therapy, and it is bad if he is self-satisfied. . • • 

Other things equal, the more disadvantageous the symptoms are, the stronger 
the motivation for therapy should be. Some symptoms, such as perversions and 
drug addictions, are exceedingly effective in reducing drives. Thus the patient 
has less motivation for therapy and the treatment of such symptoms is exceed- 
ingly difficult. The prognosis is improved, however, the more pressure the 
patient’s environment puts on him to abandon these symptoms and the more 
trouble they cause him [Dollard and Miller, 1950, p. 234], 

With respect to established personality characteristics, one can assume 
that they represent a stable and at least partially satisfying adjustment to 
the stimulus world. It follows from this that changes in behavior are more 
likely to occur when there are stimulus changes either within the or- 
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(for example, nonthreatening relationship with a therapist) that the natu- 
ral processes of growth and self-expansion and accurate perception of the 

stimulus world can once again operate. _ . , . u 

Thus we see that quite diverse theorists would agree that m 
laboratory and everyday-life situations, changes in stimuli seem to result 
in changes in responses. The possibility of altering an individual s stimu- 
lus world sets the stage for the alteration of at least a portion of his charac- 
teristic behavior. To proceed from that general notion to the specifics 
of what stimulus changes will lead to precisely what response changes is 

another matter. 


SELECTING THE NEW BEHAVIOR 

For personality to change, the elimination of old responses 
is not sufficient. In addition, new behavior must occur. The problem here 
is two-fold. On theoretical grounds we may inquire on what basis new 
responses are most likely to be elicited. On practical grounds the relative 
efficiency of different assumptions governing behavior selection must be 
determined. 

When a given behavior is eliminated, new behavior could occur on an 
essentially random or trial-and-error basis, on the basis of specific predis- 
posing factors (inherited or learned) , as the result of external determinants, 
on the basis of a cognitive appraisal of the most effective way to reach 
a goal, on the basis of complex internal dynamics, or on the basis of a gen- 
eral predisposing factor common to all individuals. Most of the basic 
notions concerning behavior change originate, as one might expect, in the 
field of learning. A very brief overview of a few of these different positions 
will provide some idea of the varied emphases. 

Trial-and-Error. The trial-and-error notion was propounded 
by early learning theorists [for example, Thorndike, 1913]. Among rela- 
tively modern theorists, the late Edwin R. Guthrie came closer to the no- 
tion of trial-and-error learning than anyone else. His basic law of learning 
was one of simple association: “A combination of stimuli which has ac- 
companied a movement will on its recurrence tend to be followed by that 
movement” [Guthrie, 1935, p. 26], In an experiment by Guthrie and Hor- 
ton [1946], a specially designed box was used in which a cat, if it in any 
way touched a small pole, was permitted to escape into a room in which 
it had been fed salmon. They found that whatever accidental behavior 
led to touching the pole was then performed by the cat on subsequent 
trials. If the first escape came through biting the pole, the cat bit the pole 
each time. Another cat, if he had backed into the pole the first time, 
backed into it each successive time. Thus, behavior occurs on a trial-and- 
error basis; any stimulus can accidentally become associated with any 
response, and behavior tends to be repeated in a stimulus situation in a 
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proximations, since the component responses were not in the original repertoire 
of the rat [Skinner, 1938, pp. 339-340). 

Cognitive Expectancies. Edward C. Tolman s learning 
theory laid stress on cognitive elements; organisms were proposed to alter 
their behavior through the learning of sign-significate relations rather than 
responses. Thus, a rat learns the pattern of a maze (forms a cognitive map 
of the situation) rather than a series of muscle responses or S-R links. Or- 
ganisms form hypotheses or expectancies about ways to attain goals, act 
on the basis of these expectancies, and alter their behavior whenever the 
hypotheses prove incorrect. For example, Tolman said: 

Consider a chimpanzee or a nursery-school child. The little animal (partly 
by accident and partly as a result of innate propensity) chances, let us say, to 
embark upon dominance behavior. He engages in a few fights and establishes 
a high dominance-status in his group. He therewith discovers ( that is, learns ) 
the instrumental fact that this establishing of high dominance-status is a 
means to obtaining practically all of a limited food supply, or to obtaining 
an especially prized toy, if he be the nursery-school child. He discovers that his 
basic biological drives of hunger or of play become thereby better satisfied. On 
the other hand, in some other quite different situation he may learn the in- 
strumental value of using collective techniques instead. . . . Learning is thus 
a “reasonable” activity which tends to keep the individual well-adjusted to the 
actual environmental realities [Tolman, 1942, pp. 59-60). 

Increased. Consciousness and Analytic Interpretations. Sig- 
mund Freud was concerned primarily with neurotic individuals and with 
specific ways to bring about changes in patients through psychoanalysis. 
He was also working within a framework which was not bounded by opera- 
tional definitions, testable hypotheses, or the criterion of prediction. From 
this quite different background and quite different body of operations, 
Freud [1920) suggested that the neurotic is unable to find enjoyment or 
to achieve. Enjoyment is impossible because the libido is attached to fan- 
tasied objects rather than to real ones. Energy is expended by the ego in 
repression of the libido, and hence the individual does not have enough 
energy 7 remaining to be able to achieve. In psychoanalysis, through interpre- 
tations made by the analyst, the ego becomes wider and accepts more 
unconscious material into consciousness. As a result, the libido’s attach- 
ment to fantasied objects and to symptoms is broken and new outlets are 
found for the libido. Through interpretations, the ego grows in strength 
and is better able to coordinate the demands of reality, the id, and the 
superego. One might guess, then, that new behavior (the channeling of 
the libido) is selected on the basis of the analyst’s interpreting the be- 
havior as reality-oriented, biologically' satisfying, and morally 7 acceptable. 

Natural Development of Good Adjustment. Primarily 
among self-theorists in the field of personality 7 , such as Rogers, the new 
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associations are formed. Guthrie [1942, p. 30] proposed: “A stimulus pat- 
tern gains its full associative strength on the occasion of its first pairing 
with a response.” 

Reinforcement. Most learning theorists, however, have 
stressed the importance of reinforcement in strengthening the S-R rela- 
tionship. In Hull’s system, responses are learned only if they are rewarded. 
Reward consists of the reduction of either primary' or secondary drives. 
Thus, Hull [1943] postulated that when a response and a stimulus occur 
in close temporal contiguity along with a need-reduction (or with a 
stimulus that has in the past been associated with need-reduction), the 
tendency of that stimulus to evoke that response is increased. Learning 
is a positive function of the magnitude of need reduction and a negative 
function of the delay between response and reinforcement. Further, suc- 
cessive reinforcements are additive, so habit strength is also a positive 
function of the number of reinforcements received. 

Skinner, too, stresses the role of reinforcement in strengthening re- 
sponses, but there are a number of differences between his formulations 
and those of Hull. Reinforcement of a response leads to increases in the re- 
flex reserve and hence determines the total number of operant responses 
that will be emitted. However, the size of the reserve is not a simple 
function of number of reinforcements. Periodic or intermittent reinforce- 
ment is more efficient in building a reserve than is regular or consistent 
reinforcement [Skinner, 1938]. Rather than specifying need-reduction, 
positive reinforcement is simply “. . . those stimuli which strengthen 
responses when presented (e.g., food strengthens bar-pressing behavior)” 
[Keller and Schoenfeld, 1950, p. 61], Negative reinforcement consists of 
those stimuli which strengthen behavior when they are removed. By ob- 
serving the effect of a given stimulus on a response, one can determine 
whether it is a positive reinforcer, a negative reinforcer, or neither. 

Understanding and Insight. The role of reinforcement in 
learning was rejected by Tolman. Rather than habits strengthened by rein- 
forcement, expectancies are learned and then the performance of a re- 
sponse is in part a function of expectancies. The major effects of reward 
and punishment are with respect to performance, not with respect to the 
learning of expectancies. Learning is influenced primarily by variables 
which lead to the formation of a Gestalt of the whole (togetherness, be- 
longingness, and so forth) and by variables which favor association (fre- 
quency, recency, emphasis, and the like). All such variables are important 
only because they foster understanding or insight concerning the situation. 

Since Freud did not focus on specific behaviors, speaking meaningfully 
of the retention of new behavior is difficult. Psychoanalysis is not con- 
ceived as a process by which behavior A is eliminated and behavior B insti- 
tuted in its place. Rather, certain functions and processes are changed, and 
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this new functioning may lead to any number of different future behaviors. 
Any change which took place was presumed to influence a variety of other 
changes at all levels of consciousness. It also follows that a great deal of 
change may take place without removing all symptoms of maladjustment. 
The types of changes that occur are: (1) greater ability to make compro- 
mises among the demands of reality, id, and superego, (2) increased 
capacity for enjoyment, (3) increased capacity for achievement, (-1) in- 
creased availability of unconscious material to consciousness, and (5) in- 
creased capacity to regress in the service of the ego [Luborsky and Schimek, 

Types of Social Interactions. Rogers has not been as con- 
cerned with the retention of new behavior as with the origin of malad- 
justed behavior and techniques for bringing about better adjustment. 
Presumably, however, detrimental post-therapy changes can occur. Since 
the structure of the self is formed through interaction with others and since 
interaction in therapy leads to beneficial changes in self-structure, deleteri- 
ous interactions after therapy could lead to still wore changes. In speaking 
of childhood experiences, Rogers indicates: 


Social experiences, social evaluations by others, become a part of his phe- 
nomenal field along with experiences not involving others-for example, that 
radiators are hot, stairs are dangerous, and candy tastes good. 

It is at this stage of development, it would seem, that there takes place a 
type of distorted symbolization of experience, and a denial of experience to 
awareness, which has much significance for the later development of psycho- 
logical maladjustment [Rogers, 1951, p. -I99J. 


The specific details of the variables determining the development of self- 
structure and later alterations in it arc seen by Rogers as problems which 
learning theorists will hopefully be able to solve. 

Interpersonal Context. In addition to the general principles 
mentioned here, a number of other variables influencing the retention of 
new behavior have been identified. For example, most investigators dealing 
directly with the problem of personality change place strong emphasis on 
the importance of the interpersonal context. Therapists stress the quality 
of the therapeutic relationship. Social psychologists point to the pervasive 
. of the response of others to an individuals behavior, including 
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effective when rewards are small than when they are large. Engaging in 
behavior for which the reward is insufficient leads to inconsistent or con- 
flicting or dissonant cognitions. Since dissonance motivates behavior which 
is dissonance-reducing, one possibility is to value the behavior more highly. 
The individual comes to perceive the behavior as desirable in its own right 
rather than as a way to obtain a reward. Festinger concludes: 

It seems clear that the inclination to engage in behavior after extrinsic re- 
wards are removed is not so much a function of past rewards themselves. 
Rather, and paradoxically, such persistence in behavior is increased by a his- 
tory of nonrewards or inadequate rewards. I sometimes like to summarize all 
this by saying that rats and people come to love things for which they have 
suffered [Festinger, 1961, p. 11]. 

In a similar way, Aronson and Carlsmith [1963] have shown that mild 
negative reinforcement is more effective than strong negative reinforcement 
in changing behavior. They suggest that refraining from a desired behavior 
in response to a mild threat is dissonance-producing, and dissonance re- 
duction is achieved by devaluing the behavior. A further extension of these 
ideas even argues against the kind of insight or understanding which Tol- 
man stressed. Festinger and Freedman speculate: 

This would seem to suggest that the child who has sufficient reasons for 
not cheating— whether it is in terms of desire to receive a reward, avoid a 
punishment, or avoid social consequences— would feel less dissonance as a re- 
sult of not cheating than a child who has less good reasons. Since the child has 
sufficient reasons and feels little dissonance, he may not develop a moral value 
or restriction against cheating. He may not cheat because he is convinced it is 
a bad idea, but, on the other hand, he may not think that cheating is bad 
per se. In some sense he will be freer in that he does not blindly follow a moral 
code, but he is also freer in that under appropriate circumstances he may feel 
free to cheat in much the same way that a child who refrains only from fear 
is free when the fear is removed. In other words, the child who is given good 
reasons for not cheating may not develop as strong a moral code as a child who 
is given less good reasons and told merely that it is wrong [Festinger and Freed- 
man, 1964, pp. 234-235]. 

Situational Constancy. As a final point, we should note that 
on a good many bases, it would be hypothesized that the new behavior is 
more likely to be retained if the situation which brought it about remains 
the same. If there is a blocking of old responses and the development of 
new ones (whether through simple association, reinforcement, insight, or 
whatever), the new behavior is more likely to continue if the post-learning 
conditions are similar to the learning conditions. This is quite possibly the 
reason that therapists are beginning to stress the importance of what hap- 
pens to the patient outside of the therapy hour [Murray, 1964], that “brain- 
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forms are administered. Changes in test scores from form to form repre- 
sent genuine changes along the personality dimension and not artificial 
changes resulting from inadequate measuring instruments. 

Unfortunately, for most personality variables any im'estigation of change 
would have to be preceded by a long and difficult period of test construc- 
tion in which the goal was a series of parallel assessment devices. With 
few exceptions [for example, Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, and Herron, 
1961; Moran, Kimble, and Mefferd, 1960; Scheier and Cattell, 1960; Ter- 
man and Merrill, 1937], alternate forms are not available for measuring 
personality variables on more than one occasion. Until such instruments 
become available, the most usual practice will probably continue to be the 
readministration of the same test. Whether with equivalent forms or with 
the same tests readministered, the approach to data analysis remains the 
same. We will now turn to the statistical analysis of personality change. 

COMPARING REPEATED MEASURES OF ONE GROUP OF INDIVIDUALS 

Changes in Frequencies, Proportions, and Means. Though 
the major portion of this section will be devoted to analysis of variance, we 
should note that several other statistical techniques may be applied to sim- 
ple situations of assessing change between time 1 and time 2. For example, 
one might have a situation in which subjects are given a test and divided 
into high versus low on a given dimension, exposed to the change agent, 
and then retested. On the second set of scores, the subjects are divided 
into high and low on the same basis as in the original testing. The situa- 
tion is depicted in Table 7—3, which is presented with the computational 
example at the end of this chapter. The problem may also be approached in 
terms of frequencies or proportions. Another approach is to test for the 
significance of the difference between means. Computational details are 
provided at the end of this chapter. 

For small samples (arbitrarily defined as N less than 30), one must use 
a t test in determining the significance of the change in means from 
time 1 to time 2. Since the t test yields the same results as the F ratio, we 
will not go into computational details. 

Analysis of Variance. For the sake of clarity, we will again 
take a hypothetical experimental situation. Assume that an experimenter 
was interested in determining the effects of psychotherapy on depression. 
He has available three parallel forms of a Depression Scale which yield 
equal means, equal standard deviations, and which correlate with one an- 
other in the high .90 s. Each form of the scale asks questions about the 
subject s worries, moodiness, unhappiness, feelings of worthlessness, and 
the like, but no specific question appears more than once on the three 
scales. 

The situation chosen for study is a student health center at a university- 
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forms are administered. Changes in test scores from form to form repre- 
sent genuine changes along the personality dimension and not artificial 
changes resulting from inadequate measuring instruments. 

Unfortunately, for most personality variables any investigation of change 
would have to be preceded by a long and difficult period of test construc- 
tion in which the goal was a series of parallel assessment devices. With 
few exceptions [for example, Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, and Herron, 
1961; Moran, Kimble, and Mefferd, 1960; Scheier and Cattell, 1960; Ter- 
man and Merrill, 1937], alternate forms are not available for measuring 
personality variables on more than one occasion. Until such instruments 
become available, the most usual practice will probably continue to be the 
readministration of the same test. Whether with equivalent forms or with 
the same tests readministered, the approach to data analysis remains the 
same. We will now turn to the statistical analysis of personality change. 


COMPARING REPEATED MEASURES OF ONE GROUP OF INDIVIDUALS 

Changes in Frequencies, Proportions, and Means. Though 
the major portion of this section will be devoted to analysis of variance, we 
should note that several other statistical techniques may be applied to sim- 
ple situations of assessing change between time 1 and time 2. For example, 
one might have a situation in which subjects are given a test and divided 
into high versus low on a given dimension, exposed to the change agent, 
and then retested. On the second set of scores, the subjects are divided 
into high and low on the same basis as in the original testing. The situa- 
bon is depicted m Table 7-3, which is presented with the computational 
example at the end of this chapter. The problem may also be approached in 
™ ° pr °P°[ tions - An °ther approach is to test for the 
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Among the students referred for psychotherapy, a large number are classi- 
fied as having predominant symptoms of depression. If psychotherapy is 
effective in ameliorating undesirable behavior, one would hypothesize that 
depression would be less after exposure to therapy. In addition, the reduc- 
tion in depression should not represent a temporary change but a lasting 
one. As subjects, 15 therapy referrals showing depressive symptoms are 
selected. Each is given Form I of the Depression Scale, and then assigned 
to a therapist for several months of treatment. At the termination of 
therapy, each subject takes Form II of the Depression Scale, and six months 
after that is recalled and given Form III of the test. 

With respect to personality change, the question is whether the psycho- 
therapy experience had an effect on depression. Our statistical analysis 
must compare the three sets of test scores to determine whether there is a 
change over time. Using the hypothetical data shown in Table 7-4, we find 
that the mean depression scores at the three time samplings are 30.00, 
20.00, and 24.00. To determine if the three means are significantly different 
from one another, we may utilize an analysis of variance. There is a dif- 
ference between this type of situation and the one-way analysis of variance 
discussed in the previous chapter. The difference lies in the fact that in- 
stead of three independent groups of subjects, we have one group of sub- 
jects measured three different times. This fact leads to a different ap- 
proach in analysis. 

When the data are arranged as in Table 7-4, we may obtain the means 
of the scores for both rows and columns. The former are the mean scores 
of individuals across the three testings, and the latter are the means of the 
group of individuals on each occasion. From the earlier discussion, we 
will see that the total variance is a function of the deviation of each row 
mean from the overall mean (individual differences) and the deviation 
of each column mean from the overall mean (effect of psychotherapy). 
Because each of the cells contains only one score, there is no variation 
within cells to contribute to the total variance; this also means that the 
population variance cannot be estimated from the within variance and 
used for comparison with the other estimates. There is, nevertheless, an- 
other source of variance and one which can be used to estimate the popula- 
tion variance and hence used as error variance to determine the significance 
of the other effects. An interaction occurs between rows and columns 
which may be thought of as the deviation of each score from vvbat would 
be predicted on the basis of row and column means. This interaction or 
‘'leftover” variance is used as the error term in this type of analysis of vari- 
ance. As was pointed out in discussing the other analysis of variance de- 
signs, we are interested in determining whether the variance is simply the 
result of unknown antecedents (as represented by the interaction or error 
variance) or the result of the experimental manipulation (in this instance, 
psychotherapy). We can also determine if differences across individuals 
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contribute significantly to the total variance, but this effect is almost al- 
ways significant and of little or no interest to the investigator. The popu- 
lation variance is estimated from the error variance, from the individual 
differences or between-row variance, and from the treatment effect or be- 
tween-column variance. F ratios are computed to determine if either of 
the latter two estimates of variance are significantly larger than the esti- 
mate based on error variance. 

Table 7-5 gives a computational example in which sums of squares are 
obtained and then divided by degrees of freedom to obtain variance esti- 
mates which are used in computing the F ratios. The outcome of this 
hypothetical experiment is shown in Table 7-6 which indicates significant 
row and column effects. Of concern to the experimenter are the column 
effects, the experimental manipulation had a significant effect on the de- 
pendent variable of depression. 


COMPARING REPEATED MEASURES OF MORE THAN 
ONE GROUP OF INDIVIDUALS 


1116 tyP 6 of personality-change experiment just described is 
a common one and it provides a reasonable beginning for exploratory re- 
search in a problem area. As with any experimental investigation, however, 
the problem of a control group must be raised. The argument can be made 
that with personality dimensions as the dependent variable, a control 
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placed on a “waiting list” for psychotherapy. On two more occasions {at 
the times the experimental group was tested), they would be given the 
other two forms of the Depression Scale. The results for the imaginary 
control group are shown in Table 7—7 in which their Depression Scale 
means on the three occasions are 30.00, 28.00, and 30.00. The comparison 
between the two groups gives us much more convincing evidence concern- 
ing the effects of psychotherapy than did an examination of the experimen- 
tal group alone. We might note that the experimental design to be de- 
scribed may be extended to include still other groups; for example, one 
might want to compare a control group, a group receiving client-centered 
psychotherapy, and a group undergoing psychoanalysis. 

The type of analysis of variance used to determine the significance of 
such data represents a combination of the type just described and the type 
described in the previous chapter. In determining the difference between 
the experimental and control groups, the comparison is like that utilized 
in the work on personality dynamics. The population variance is estimated 
on the basis of the differences between the two groups and on the basis 
of individual differences within each group. If the former is significantly 
larger than the latter, we conclude that the subjects in the two experimen- 
tal conditions (psychotherapy vs. waiting in a control group) responded 
differently on the dependent variable (depression). In determining the 
effect of the testing periods, the interaction between the testing periods 
and conditions, and the individual differences, estimates of the population 
variance based on these three sources of variance are compared with (that 
is, divided by) the error variance estimate based on a combination of the 
two row-by-column interactions. 

A computational example is again provided. Table 7-8 gives the com- 
putational steps for obtaining the variance estimates. The analysis of vari- 
ance (Table 7-9) indicates that there was a significant difference between 
the experimental and control groups (lower depression scores in the psy- 
chotherapy group), a significant difference over time which is further 
clarified by the significant interaction between times and conditions (de- 
pression scores went down over time in psychotherapy but remained ap- 
proximately constant in the control condition), and the usual significant 
individual differences. 

With this brief introduction to some of the problems of measurement 
and data analysis, we will turn to a few examples of research on personality 
change. 

Selected Examples of Research on Personality Change 

In part because of methodological difficulties, research on 
personality change has been relatively limited. Even in connection with an 
active applied technique such as psychotherapy, research to determine its 
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effectiveness in altering specific dimensions of personality has not been of 
great quantity. Most of the research on change has been of two types. On 
the one hand, those interested in client-centered therapy have been con- 
cerned with changes in self-concept and self-ideal discrepancy; this work 
will be discussed in Chapter 12. In contrast, most experimental work on 
change has dealt with opinion or attitude variables, presumably because 
these dimensions appear to be easier to change than needs, abilities, traits, 
and the like. In spite of the somewhat limited range in the variables 
studied, the following examples serve to demonstrate the possibilities for 
research on personality change. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY: CHANGES IN ADJUSTMENT 

Is Psychotherapy an Effective Change Agent? When we 
move from the research example using psychotherapy to the actual prac- 
tice of psychotherapy, we immediately find that the area is not character- 
ized by an orderly accumulation of data showing that psychotherapy is 
effective in altering this or that behavior to a specific degree. Rather, 
therapy research is characterized by controversy and disagreements con- 
cerning whether this procedure has any effect on any behavior. Part of the 
difficulty lies in methodology— lack of appropriate measuring instruments, 
the practical and ethical considerations in establishing appropriate control 
groups, and the time involved in carrying out the necessary longitudinal 
studies. Beyond these problems, however, lie theoretical confusions (for 
example, nonoperational definitions of goals) and inter- and intra-profes- 
sional disputes which range from the definition of therapy as treatment per- 
formed exclusively by physicians to the conviction that the practice of 
clinical psychology has no place in a scientific discipline. Given this com- 
bination of problems, the task of the researcher in this area is a difficult 
one. 

Even when data are available, they seem to create more controversy 
rather than greater clarity. One of the most eminent critics of psycho- 
therapy is Hans Eysenck at the University of London. In 1952, Eysenck 
obtained data which allowed him to compare improvement rates for severe 
neurotics receiving only custodial care in state hospitals with the rates for 
similar patients undergoing psychotherapy. The latter were based on data 
available in the literature dealing with a total of 7,293 patients. His con- 
clusions were as follows: 

In general, certain conclusions are possible from these data. They fail to 
prove that psychotherapy, Freudian or otherwise, facilitates the recovery of 
neurotic patients. They show that roughly two-thirds of a group of neurotic 
patients will recover or improve to a marked extent within about two years of 
the onset of their illness, whether they are treated by means of psychotherapy 
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or not. This figure appears to be remarkably stable from one investigation to 
another, regardless of type of patient treated, standard of recovery employed, 
or method of therapy used. From the point of view of the neurotic, these figures 
are encouraging; from the point of view of the psychotherapist, they can 
hardly be called very favorable to his claims. 

The figures quoted do not necessarily disprove the possibility of therapeutic 
effectiveness. There are obvious shortcomings in any actuarial comparison and 
these shortcomings are particularly serious when there is so little agreement 
among psychiatrists relating even to the most fundamental concepts and defi- 
nitions. Definite proof would require a special investigation, carefully planned 
and methodologically more adequate that these ad hoc comparisons. But even 
the much more modest conclusion, that the figures fail to show any favorable 
effects of psychotherapy, should give pause to those who would wish to give 
an important part in the training of clinical psychologists to a skill the existence 
and effectiveness of which is still unsupported by any scientifically acceptable 
evidence [Eysenck, 3952, pp. 322-323], 

A number of individuals responded to Eysenck’s article critically. Among 
these was Rosenzweig [1954] who suggested that Eysenck's generalizations 
were far too broad and sweeping on the basis of relatively poor data. Speci- 
fically, he criticized the weaknesses in diagnosis (perhaps those who did 
not receive treatment were Jess ill), in defining the control group (perhaps 
there were therapeutic elements in the “custodial care”), and in the cri* 
teria of improvement (perhaps different criteria were used in evaluating 
treated and nontreated patients). Rosenzweig goes beyond those specific 
criticisms to present his viewpoint: 

What good is psychotherapy? As good as man’s faith in his humanity. Men 
have always believed in their ability to change for the better and to help each 
other so to change— through mutual assistance, love, religion, and art. Con- 
ceived in the broadest terms psychotherapy derives from the same faith and, 
employing of necessity some of the same means, attempts to formulate them 
more precisely. The question is not, then, whether psychotherapy does any 
good— one might as reasonably ask, “Is life worth living?”; the question is how 
does therapy accomplish its ends in those fortunate instances where, despite the 
adverse odds, it manages to succeed. It is to the process, not the superficially 
appraised end result— to the disorganization or organization of forces which 
may spell illness and partial death or health and growth— that attention should 
be directed if we are to learn anything about psychotherapy [Rosenzweig, 1954, 
p. 303]. 

Faith in man’s humanity is an admirable sentiment, but data are more 
satisfying to the behavioral scientist. 

Individual Psychotherapy vs. Group Psychotherapy vs. No 
Treatment. Both sides in the continuing controversy over psychotherapy 
agree that more and better research is badly needed. One of the better 
investigations is that of Barron and Leary [1955] using 150 psjchoncurotic 
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patients. All of the patients had applied for psychotherapy at the out- 
patient clinic of the Kaiser Foundation Hospital in Oakland, California. 
Of these, 85 were given group psychotherapy, 42 received individual psy- 
chotherapy, and 23 were placed on a waiting list for approximately six 
months before receiving any treatment. The therapy subjects each were 
in treatment on a weekly schedule for at least three months. The psycho- 
therapists consisted of experienced psychiatrists, social workers, and psy- 
chologists. The MMPI was administered to all subjects when they ap- 
plied for therapy and then a second time after either the psychotherapy 
or the waiting period. The average age of the patients was 32, the average 
educational level was one year of college, and the group contained 97 
women and 53 men. The treatment and control groups did not differ sig- 
nificantly in age, education, sex, or diagnosis. There was also no difference 
across groups in mean scores on any of the subscales of the first MMPI. 

Scores at time 1 were compared with scores at time 2 for each group. 
In both therapy groups, there was a significant decrease in depression, hys- 
teria, hypochondriasis, and lie scores and a significant increase in ego 
strength. In group psychotherapy, there was also a significant decrease in 
paranoia and psychasthenia. If these had been the only two groups em- 
ployed, it might have been concluded that both types of treatment were 
effective in bringing about behavioral changes, with group psychotherapy 
being somewhat more effective than individual psychotherapv. The pa- 
tients at the end of treatment gave evidence of being in a more positive 
mood, having fewer physical symptoms, and being more realistic about 
themselves. 

When the control group is also considered, however, the optimistic pic- 
ture becomes somewhat clouded. Tire nontreated subjects had a pattern 
of change very similar to the treated ones. The investigators compared the 
amount of change for each therapy group with the amount of change in 
the nontreatment group. On only one of the MMPI scales was there sig- 
nificantly more change in the treatment group than in the control group, 
and this difference was true only for the individual psychotherapy patients. 
On the K scale, the control group became slightly less defensive over time 
and the individual therapy group became significantly more defensive over 
time. Barron and Leary [1955, p. 245] conclude: “For the most part, how- 
ever, the changes tended to be in the same direction for treatment and 
nontreatment groups, and of almost equal magnitude.” 

ROLE PLAYING: CHANGES IN OPINION 

General Principles of Role Playing. A number of theorists 
in personality and social psychology have found it useful to conceptualize 
a great deal of interpersonal behavior in terms of roles. Within anv culture 
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individuals may play a great many roles in the course of a lifetime. There 
are roles within a family (for example, son, brother, father), roles in 
school (for example, pupil, teacher, class cut-up), roles in interpersonal 
interactions (for example, customer, salesman), occupational roles (for 
example, bus driver, physician, real estate agent), and countless others. 
With each role goes a place in the status hierarchy and a series of expected 
behaviors. Those who play the roles tend to incorporate the role character- 
istics as integral aspects of themselves. The new teacher or new mother or 
new senator may feel somewhat awkward and artificial in adjusting to the 
new role, but the new behavior soon seems natural. 

Sarbin [1964b] has outlined some of the general considerations by which 
the playing of a role leads to behavioral changes. He defines role enact- 
ment as: . . the performance of patterned behaviors where the ante- 
cedent conditions include assignment to a position in the social structure" 
[Sarbin, 1964b, p. 177]. 

If the playing of roles in everyday life brings behavioral changes, what is 
the effect of assignment to a role in a controlled laboratory situation? In 
a variety of investigations, role playing has been found to influence somatic 
processes (for example, gastric secretions), performance (for example, be- 
havior of foremen in an industrial organization ) , attention (for example, 
decreasing ambiguity in a social situation), and dispositional characteristics 
(for example, beliefs, values, attitudes) . 

Sarbin has also outlined some of the essentia] elements in role theory. 
First, the role must be enacted effectively by the individual. Effectiveness 
must be judged by observers. In order to perform effectively, an individual 
must have role expectations which correspond with those of the observers. 
Tire individual must perceive the role and its demands accurately in terms 
of his social group. Individuals differ in the effectiveness of role playing 
as a way of changing their behavior. The greater the subject’s role-taking 
aptitude and the more similarity there is between present self and role, 
the more effective the role playing will be. Finally, reinforcement will in- 
fluence the effect of role playing on subsequent behavior. 

Influence of Role Playing on Opinion Change. Janis and 
King [1954] were interested in determining the conditions under which 
role playing leads to actual changes in personal opinions. Their first step 
was to determine whether role playing in a laboratory situation actually 
brought about opinion change or as they phrased it, whether “saying is be- 
lieving.” 

As a measure of initial opinion, a questionnaire was administered to a 
large group of college students. They were asked their opinions con- 
cerning the number of movie theaters that would still be in business in 
three years, the total supply of meat that would be available for the civilian 
population of the U.S. in 1953, and the number of jears that would elapse 
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before the discovery of a completely effective cure for the common cold. 
Approximately four weeks later the subjects were asked to give a talk based 
on an outline prepared by the experimenter. The arguments were highly 
biased and the evidence was interpreted as supporting only one viewpoint. 
All of the viewpoints were different from the individual opinions of the 
subjects. The active participant subjects were asked to play the role of a 
sincere advocate of a given point of view. Two other subjects (passive con- 
trols) read the same outline and were present when the talk was presented. 
Each subject delivered a talk on one of the topics and listened to talks on 
the other two. Immediately after the last of the three talks, they were 
asked to rate each speaker on a number of variables, but the crucial ques- 
tions concerned their present opinion on each topic. 

The active participants and passive controls did not differ in their initial 
opinions on any of the topics. On two of the topics, the active participants 
were significantly more influenced than the passive controls. A portion of 
these data is presented in Table 7-1. While the two groups did not differ 
with respect to the third topic, the active participants were significantly 
more confident of their post-experimental opinions than were the passive 
controls. 


Table 7-1 opinion change in active participants 

IN ROLE PLAY VERSUS PASSIVE CONTROLS 


Topic 


Movie 

Theaters 

Meat 

Shortage 

Cold 

Cure 

Active 

Passive 

Active 

Passive 

Active 

Passive 


Percentage 




Showing 



/ 

Sizable 

Change 

45% 21% 

41.5% 17% 

40% 45% 

P 

.01 

.01 

N.S. 


In discussing possible mechanisms underlying the opinion changes, Janis 
and King propose: 

During the experimental sessions there were no apparent sources of external 
social rewards from the environment. Since the others present remained silent, 
the active participant had no opportunity to know how they were reacting to 
Ins talk except possibly by subtle signs from their facial expressions or from 
t reir bodily movements. But even in the absence of any external cues to social 
approval, it seems probable that anticipations concerning such approval would 
occur if the individual felt that he was performing well, as expressed in his 
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members including the debators were asked to indicate their present atti- 
tude concerning the issue that had been debated. A control group was 
formed by selecting a group of students from the same classes who did not 
debate. We should note that this experiment could be conceptualized in 
terms of role playing with differential success experimentally manipulated. 

Those subjects who debated and were told that they were found to 
have won changed their attitudes away from their original position sig- 
nificantly more than either the control group or the debaters who lost. The 
amount of change in the latter two groups was not significantly different. 
Scott summarized: 

The experiment was designed to give both winners and losers equivalent 
contact with arguments for the opposite side, and to give both the experience 
of verbalizing these arguments as if they were their own. What distinguished 
the two groups was the brief experience of either group approval or group dis- 
approval for their performances. These performances involved principally the 
oral presentation of arguments— verbal behavior to which they were unac- 
customed. The vote of “win’' is presumed to have reinforced the verbal be- 
havior and with it the accompanying implicit responses— attitudes and cognitive 
support for them. The vote of “lose” presumably weakened whatever response 
tendencies had been established by the overt behavior or by cognitive contact 
with the opposite side, so that Ss reverted to their pre-existing attitudes. 

If the opinion post-tests be regarded as valid reflections of Ss attitudes fol- 
lowing the experimental stimulus, then one may conclude that social reward 
for expressing a new opinion tends to reinforce the concomitant attitudes, 
whereas social disapproval of the new behavior tends to lead to nonreinforce- 
ment of the accompanying attitudes. It appears that, in the present experiment, 
the brief experience of reward or punishment was a significant factor in ac- 
counting for attitude change, rather than the more prolonged experience of 
cognitive contact with opposing arguments [Scott, 1957, p. 74]. 

We should also note that the author suggested that the new opinions 
were quite likely only transitory. Given a change in their social environ- 
ments which would permit continued reinforcement of the new behavior, 
such attitude change might be expected to endure. 

DISSONANCE REDUCTION: CHANGES IN VALUES 

Festinger [19 j 7] has proposed a theory of cognitive dis- 
sonance which is relevant to a great many aspects of behavior, including 
personality' change. He proposed that when an individual holds two in- 
consistent cognitions, dissonance is produced. Since dissonance is un- 
pleasant to the individual experiencing it; his subsequent behavior is di- 
rected toward the reduction of dissonance. Reduction can take place in 
many ways, but the alteration of cognitions and the addition of new cogni- 
tions are among the most common. When one of the elements in the 
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dissonant situation is part of a personality dimension, a change in this 
dimension represents one of the possible dissonance-reducing alternatives . 
In such a situation, personality change can presumably be initiated through 
the creation of dissonance. 

In his doctoral dissertation at Stanford, Mills [1958] investigated changes 
in moral values as a function of dissonance reduction. He proposed that 
whenever an individual is presented with a temptation to violate moral 
standards and then makes the decision not to do so, dissonance is created. 
That is, the violation would be rewarding, and that fact is dissonant with 
the decision not to engage in the behavior. The greater the motivation 
to violate the moral standards, the greater the dissonance. There are also 
facts consonant with choosing the moral behavior— chances of getting 
caught, type of punishment that would be inflicted, and beliefs that the 
behavior is wrong. The fewer the number of these restraints, the greater 
the dissonance that is created when the individual decides not to engage 
in the behavior. With a strong temptation and weak restraints, the person 
who does not violate moral standards should have a great deal of dis- 
sonance. If he can increase his belief in the wrongness of the behavior, this 
change should help in reducing dissonance. 

For the person who decides to violate moral standards, the reverse would 
hold. With a weak temptation and strong restraints, engaging in the be- 
havior should be quite dissonant. Dissonance can be reduced here by 
weakening the restraints, for example by decreasing his belief in the 
wrongness of the behavior. 

The procedure used by Mills was described as follows: 

A questionnaire concerning attitudes toward cheating was given to sixth 
grade students in their school classrooms. The following day a contest was ad- 
ministered, also in the school classrooms. The contest was designed so that 
cheating could be detected, although this was not apparent. It was run under 
three different conditions: High Motivation-Low Restraint (a large prize was 
offered for winning and it was made to seem easy to cheat without being de- 
tected); Low Motivation-Low Restraint (a small prize was offered for winning 
and it was made to seem easy to cheat without being detected); High Motha- 
tion-High Restraint (a large prize was offered for winning and it was made to 
seem quite difficult to cheat without being detected ) . One day after the con- 
test the attitude questionnaire was readministered. A control group did not re- 
ceive the contest but was given the questionnaire twice , with the same two day 
interval [Mills, 1958, p. 5I9J. 

Mills found that those who did not cheat in the contests became more 
negative in their attitudes concerning cheating and those who did cheat 
became more positive concerning cheating. The control group did not have 
these changes. Analysis of variance revealed that the difference between 
cheaters and noncheaters was a significant one {p < .01). Mills further 
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found that with high motivation and low restraint, there was a greater 
effect than with low motivation and low restraint. With high motivation 
and high restraint, the results were somewhat ambiguous. 

The general hypothesis, then, was confirmed. Moral values seem to be 
subject to at least temporary changes on the basis of the individual’s con- 
forming to or departing from those values. And, the greater the tempta- 
tion to engage in the prohibited behavior, the greater is the change in 
values that takes place afterward. 

persuasion: changes in beliefs, practices, and attitudes 

Interest is widespread in the possibility of changing the beliefs 
and practices of large numbers of people simultaneously through the use of 
various techniques of persuasion. In advertising, a vast amount of money is 
spent in the attempt to convince consumers to behave in a way beneficial to 
the advertiser. With information or propaganda (the term depending on 
whether it is the good guys or the bad guys), most governments are con- 
tinually engaged in an effort to present their nation, their policies, and 
their ideology in the most favorable light possible. In this country, each 
political candidate must persuade a sufficient number of voters that he 
should be elected to office, and the persuasive techniques range from 
televised speeches to “documentary” movies to scantily clad girls passing 
out campaign buttons. In addition, a great many governmental and non- 
governmental agencies institute projects to convince the public to wear 
safety belts, build fall-out shelters, get polio shots, extinguish their camp 
fires, make charity donations, refrain from driving while drunk, and so 
forth. 

Though there is a considerable body of psychological research concerned 
with the comparative effectiveness of various persuasive techniques, most 
of the efforts expended on persuasion are based on tradition, intuition, and 
common sense. At Yale University under the direction of the late Carl I. 
Hovland, a systematic program of research on attitude and opinion change 
was instituted with the support of the Rockefeller Foundation. With a 
sufficient amount of such research, eventually persuasive efforts should be 
based on known effects of specific techniques. 

One frequently used technique in persuasive communication is the 
arousal of fear or anxiety by indicating to the audience the danger involved 
in failure to adhere to the communicator’s message. Janis and Feshbach 
[195>], as part of the Yale studies, conducted an investigation of the 
effects of fear arousal. They selected communications dealing with dental 
hygiene to be presented to groups of high school students. Each group was 
given a 15-minute lecture containing the same series of recommendations 
concerning oral hygiene practices. The recorded lectures differed only in 
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the amount of fear appeal involved. Group I was given a strong fear ap- 
peal in which the material emphasized the painful consequences of tooth 
decay and diseased gums in that infections can spread throughout the 

ody and cause arthritic paralysis, kidney damage, or total blindness. Group 

II received a moderate appeal in which the dangers were described in a 
milder and more factual manner. In Group III, a minimal appeal was 
given m which little mention was made of the consequences of tooth neg- 
lect. The slides accompanying the lectures were appropriate to the three 
conditions. Group I saw vividly portrayed photographs of tooth decay and 
mouth infections, milder examples were shown to Group II, and Group 

III received X-ray pictures, diagrams, and photographs of healthy teeth. 
A control group received a lecture on a completely different topic, the 
structure and functioning of the human eye. 

The subjects were all freshmen in a Connecticut high school. One week 
before the communications, a questionnaire was administered containing 
items dealing with dental hygiene. Immediately after the lectures, another 
questionnaire was administered to determine reactions to the presentations. 
One week later, a third questionnaire was given to ascertain the lasting 
effects of the communications on dental beliefs, practices, and attitudes. 

First of all, it was found that the three communication groups differed 
in the amount of worry and anxiety evoked by the lectures; the strong ap- 
peal group indicated the greatest disturbance. The groups were also com- 
pared in terms of what they had learned of the factual information con- 
tained in all three dental lectures. The three groups were not different in 
the amount of information gained, and all three had higher dental infor- 
mation scores than the control group which received the lecture on the 
eye. 

The questionnaire given one week after the experiment was compared 
with the one given one week before the experiment to determine the 
relative effects of tire communications on dental hygiene behavior. The 
results are shown in Table 7-2. The most effective communication was 
that using the minimal appeal, and the least effective was that with the 
strong fear-arousing elements. The follow-up also included some “counter- 
propaganda” material concerning refutation of some of the lecture material 
on toothbrushes. The control group was most influenced by tin's material, 
followed by the group receiving the strong appeal, and then the moderate 
appeal group; the minimal appeal group was least affected by the counter- 
propaganda. The authors conclude; 

The outcome of the present experiment by no means precludes the possibility 
that, under certain conditions, fear appeals may prose to be highly successful. 

For instance, the Strong appeal nas found to be maximally effective in arous- 
ing interest and in eliciting a high degree of emotional tension. The evocation 
of such reactions might augment the effectiveness of mass communications 
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Table 7-2 effect of the communications 

ON DENTAL HYGIENE BEHAVIOR 
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Type of Change in 

Behavior from 
Precommunication 
to Postcommunication 

Control 

Group 

More Like Recommendations 

22% 

Less Like Recommendations 

21% 

No Change 

56% 

Net Change in 


Direction of 


Recommendations 

0% 


Strong 
Appeal 
to Fear 

Moderate 
Appeal 
to Fear 

Minimal 
Appeal 
to Fear 

28% 

44% 

50% 

20% 

22% 

14% 

>2% 

34% 

36% 

8% 

22% 

36% 


such as 
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the dosage of fear-arousing stimuli (in a ma^ * ^ assum Ption that as 
the audience will become more highly motivat^T™ 1 ^ 01 ^ is increased > 

recommendations contained in the communira Hr, it °. acce pt the reassuring 

pp. 87-88]. communication [Jams and Feshbach, 1953^ 

NEGRO-WHITE INTERACTION : CHANGES IN PREJUDICE 

controversy have expressed^ beheTtLuegaf 1 ° f ^ Civil rightS 
tive m changing interracial feelinas and cannot be effec- 

expressed that a change must occu? in the hearts T "° tlon has been 
racial integration can be effectively institmwi rv n< ^ mmds °f men before 
to the Supreme Court ruling concerning dec' 06 ^ ^ rSt res P onses 

plea for time in order to bring about chana egregabon of schools was a 
tion was thrust upon people. The “stairstep,” 65 / 11 atbtudes before integra- 
per year was instituted by many Southern ^grating one grade 

part, on this sort of reasoning. * h 1 dlstnc ts based, at least in 
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thrives best in an atmosphere of ignorance tha * elhnic P^ice 

han individual human beings with diversified „ Y ?rou P- Rather 
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indistinguishable mass sharing the stereotyped characteristics; even their 
physical appearance is uniform in that they all look alike. To maintain this 
in-group out-group difference, it is very helpful to segregate the outgroup 
in every way possible. Thus, those who are targets of prejudice are found 
in ghettoes, in Harlems, in Chinatowns, in Little Mexicos, on reservations, 
and so forth. What contact there is between the majority and minority 
group tends to be in master-servant interactions which only serve to 
strengthen the notion of superiority-inferiority. After a century of post- 
slavery separa te-bn t-equal Negro and white relations in the South, the 
perpetuation of zacia 1 prejudice is really not at all surprising. 

What happens, however, when an outside force is applied to bring the 
groups together? A growing body of data suggests that interaction leads to 
more positive interracial attitudes. Such findings have been reported with 
respect to housewives dwelling in integrated federal housing projects 
[Deutsch and Collins, 1951; Wilner, Walkley, and Cook, 1952], students 
participating in a special university seminar involving interracial contacts 
[Smith, 1943], graduate students in integrated leaderless discussion groups 
[Mann, 1959], officers and enlisted men in desegregated infantry platoons 
[United States War Department, 1947], merchant seamen in integrated 
crews [Brophy, 1956], and workers in various interracial settings [Gundlacb, 
1956; Palmore, 1955]. 

Studies of the effects of school desegregation on attitudes have been 
relatively few in number. For one thing, the tension and potential tension 
involved in this matter have not made it particularly easy for the be- 
havioral scientist to intrude with the administration of prejudice scales 
before and after the event. One series of studies that has been conducted 
utilized repeated samplings of University of Texas students through the 
years of desegregation [Kelly, Fer son, and Holtzman, 1958; Young, Ben- 
son, and Holtzman, I960; Young, CJore, and Holtzman, 1966], We should 
note that the research design employed here relies on a cross-sectional ap- 
proach to personality change. That is, change in a given population is 
measured, but different individuals serve as subjects in the various lime 
samplings. 

The first of these investigations [Kelly, ct a/., 1958] was conducted in 
1955, a few months after the 1954 Supreme Court decision on segregated 
schools. The measure of prejudice was the 26-itcm Desegregation Scale 
which was discussed in Chapter 5. A stratified random sample of 5-17 
undergraduates was selected and their attitudes toward Negroes obtained. 

In the scars following this study, the course of integration moved steadily 
on. An increasing number of Negro students enrolled at the University of 
Texas. Nationally, events such as the 1957 crisis at Central High School 
in Little Rock transpired. In 1958 flic second investigation (Young, ct oh, 
1960] was carried out, again sampling the Texas student body with the 
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same proportion of males and females, members of various religious groups, 
and so forth. A total of 497 students was given the prejudice measure. In 
the following six years, even greater changes occurred with respect to in- 
tegration. Nationally, there was both violent and peaceful activity. At 
the University of Texas and in the local community, dramatic changes 
took place. Theaters and restaurants gradually were integrated. All Univer- 
sity facilities from intercollegiate athletics to dormitory room assignments 
were opened to all students. In the spring of 1964 the third sample was 
obtained with a total of 576 students [Young, et al., 1966]. 

The results are shown in Figure 7-1. The mean Desegregation Scale 
scores were 46.2 in 1955, 45.3 in 1958, and 39.7 in 1964. Thus, the first 
three years yielded little change but the decrease in prejudice by 1964 was 
a significant one. Not only total scores, but responses to individual items 
also revealed significant shifts in opinion between 1958 and 1964. Analysis 
of variance revealed significantly more positive responses toward Negroes 
for the following items : 



The prospect of intermarriage between Negro and White is re- 
pulsive to me. 

The best way to solve the race problem is to encourage inter- 
marriage so that there will eventually be only one race. 

I would consider dating a Negro, providing he or she met all of 
my other standards. 


I would not hesitate to join a fraternity or sorority which ad- 
mitted Negroes. 

I would not object to dancing with a good Negro dancer. 


thJonlf dossmL" i^ Cial . C t nlaCt I °\ ChangeS in P re i udice * by no means 
the onlj, possible interpretation of these findings. Possibly for exam nip 

extremely pre,ud,ced families no longer send their offspring 
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tegrated university. Possibly prejudice has decreased, but as the result of 
other variables rather than integration, A further bit of indirect evidence 
suggests that the greater the amount of time spent in the University the 
lower the prejudice score. The mean in 1964 for first-year students is 
42.31, for second-year students 40.61, for third-year students 39.65, for 
fourth-year students 37.16, and for fifth-year students 33.88. Whatever 
the ultimate explanation, however, clearly different attitudes are held by 
Texas undergraduates in 1964 than in 1958 and 1955. 

Additional supporting data concerning the influence of desegregation 
should also be mentioned. Hyman and Sheatsley report similar changes 
throughout the country: 

“Do you think white students and Negro students should go to the same 
schools or to separate schools?” In 19*12 fewer than a third of all whites favored 
the integration of schools. The attitudes of Southern whites at that time were 
about as close to unanimity as one ever comes in surveys of the V.S. public: 
only 2 percent expressed support for integration. Among Northerners in that 
period integration also represented a minority view, endorsed by only 40 per- 
cent of white adults. 

By 1956, two years after the Supreme Court decision against racial segrega- 
tion in public schools, national approval of integrated schools had risen to ap- 
proximately half of the total white population; in the North it had become 
the majority view, endorsed by three out of five white adults. Even the South 
was far from immune to the changing situation. Earlier only one person in 50 
had favored school integration; in 1956 the proportion was one in seven. The 
most recent figures now show not only that the long-term trend has continued 
but also that in the South it has accelerated. Today a substantial majority of all 
white Americans endorse school integration. In the North the figure has con- 
tinued its steady climb and now stands at approximately three out of every 
four adults. But whereas in the 14 years from 1942 to 1956 the proportion of 
Southern whites who accepted this principle rose only from 2 percent to 14 
percent, the proportion has now risen to 30 percent in just seven years since 
that time [Hyman and Sheatsley, 196-4, p. 17]. 

They further conclude: 

Close analysis of the current findings, compared with those of the 1956 
surveys, leads us to the conclusion that in those parts of the South where some 
measure of school integration has taken place, official action has preceded pub- 
lic sentiment, and public sentiment has then attempted to accommodate itself 
to the new situation [Hyman and Sheatsley, 1964, p. 20]. 


agimg: changes in rigidity-flexibility 

With a steadily lengthening life span, interest is greater 
than ever before in the study of the effects of aging on various aspects 
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of behavior. One area of interest is in personality changes which ac- 
company the aging process. As Kuhlen outlines the problem: 


... it is almost self-evident that age in itself is not a particularly meaning- 
ful psychological variable. Age is time in which other things of importance 
happen. Among these important “other things” are: biological changes; changes 
in cognitive abilities; changes in habit strengths (flexibilities, rigidities); changes 
in patterns of reward, threat, punishment, opportunity, deprivation, training 
schedules, the latter tending to be culturally age-graded; and changes in moti- 
vation. Most research thus far has been aimed at determining the degree to 
which variables such as these are age-related. Few studies have been designed 
to examine the significance of these variables as independent variables produc- 
ing age-relatedness in other characteristics [Kuhlen, 1964, p. 554], 


Seemingly, research in this field must be directed first toward establish- 
ing the specific personality characteristics which do reveal changes and 
then toward seeking the specific antecedent conditions which bring about 
the changes. 

In his doctoral research at the University of Washington, Schaie [1958] 
investigated differences in rigidity-flexibility across the age span 20 to 70. 
As in the prejudice research, a cross-sectional design was used. Rigidity 
was defined as ... a tendency to perseverate and resist conceptual 
change, to resist the acquisition of new patterns of behavior, and to refuse 
to relinquish old and established behavior patterns” [Schaie 1958 p 3] 
On a number of bases, it would be predicted that individuals become ii 
creasmgly rigid and less flexible as they grow older. 

Rigidity was measured by a series of tests. The Capitals Test requires 
subjects to copy a paragraph (for example. The Duke DREW his 
sword) and then copy it reversing capitals and lower-case letters Tor 
example, tHE dUKE drew HIS SWORD). The subject is given two and 
a half minutes and ngidity is measured by comparing correct responses in 
the two paragraphs In the Opposites Test there are three series of 40 
stimulus words each. On the first list, the subject is supposed to respond 
wrth opposites, on the second list with synonyms, and on the third 1 ist wfth 

riX" “ op r iles to words in io ~ 

Rigidity Index is a 9-item questionnaire Pi 

doi„ n g S itr C ' med l ° WhateVer y ° U are d0b S spite of’ being Tedt 
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Fig. 7-2. Age changes in several measures of rigid behavior. ( Adapted from 
Schaie, 19SS, p. 11.) 

tween test scores and age is shown in Figure 7-2. Analysis of variance 
indicated a significant relationship between each of the rigidity measures 
and age. As age increased, flexibility decreased. Schaie concludes: 

From these data it would appear that loss of flexibility would become 
noticeable in the forties and fifties, and that by the fifties an average loss of 
approximately one population SD has occurred. In terms of the dimensions 
tested it appears then that, whether by maturational change or environmental 
effect, there is a progressive and significant decrement with age in the ability 
of the average adult to react to environmental change {Schaie, 1958, p. 12J. 

From this brief sample of investigations of personality change, we may 
see that research possibilities are just beginning to be explored. The appli- 
cation of the theoretical principles and the methodology of the field of 
learning to the alteration of significant human behavior has barely begun. 
Rather than a reliance on traditional techniques to bring about change 
(for example, psychotherapy, information giving, the arousal of fear), 
future research seems much more likely to be influenced by such potentially 
important change agents as role playing, reinforcement variables, dis- 
sonance reduction, persuasion, and environmental manipulation. 


Summary 

Though the major focus of interest in the field of personality 
is on the consistent, stable, unchanging aspects of behavior, there is also 
a concern with the possibility of bringing about changes in behavior. 

A great many theorists have proposed that behavior does not change 
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unless it is in some way unsatisfactory to the organism in its present form. 

A few theorists have laid greater stress on man as a striving organism with 
built-in mechanisms for growth and change. The selection of the new 
behavior has been formulated in a number of different ways. Thorndike 
and later Guthrie stressed a trial-and-error process of behavior selection. 
Hull proposed the habit-family hierarchy; when a given response is blocked, 
the next strongest habit in the hierarchy is given. In Skinner’s system, be- 
havior change is proposed to occur whenever operant responses become 
associated with new reinforcing stimuli. Tolman’s theory is a cognitive 
one in which behavior is assumed to alter on the basis of hypotheses or ex- 
pectancies about the best way to attain goals. In psychoanalytic treatment, 
Freud proposed that the interpretations made by the analyst led to the 
patient adopting new behavior. For Rogers, the new behavior proceeds 
naturally from the organism. The new behavior is retained on the basis of 
simple association (Guthrie), need-reduction (Hull), reinforcement 
(Skinner), understanding or insight (Tolman), increased conscious func- 
tioning (Freud), or through the nature of subsequent interpersonal inter- 
actions (Rogers). Other aspects of change which have been stressed are 
the importance of other human beings as sources of reinforcement, the 
effectiveness of small rewards and punishments as opposed to large ones, 
and the necessity of having the stimuli after learning remain similar to 
those present during learning. 

The measurement of personality-change presents problems in that a 
series of equivalent instruments must be constructed for repeated assess- 
ments. Ideally, the instruments are each highly reliable and valid, and have 
equal means, variances, and covariances. When a group is measured on 
two occasions with respect to a personality dimension, the change may 
be evaluated in terms of frequencies, proportions, or mean differences. 
When analysis of variance is used to evaluate a group’s change, each 
score is conceptualized in terms of variance attributable to row differences 
(individual differences), column differences (changes over time), and the 
interaction between the two (error). Estimates of the population variance 
based on the first two are divided by an estimate based on error variance 
to obtain F ratios. It is preferable, of course, to add a control group, and 
then the analysis of variance involves a combination of two different ap- 
proaches. For comparing the experimental and control groups, an estimate 
of the population variance based on between-group differences is divided 
by an estimate based on individual differences. For determining the effects 
of the time intervals, of the interaction between groups and the time in- 
terval, and of individual differences, estimates of the population variances 
based on these three effects are each divided by an estimate based on 
error variance (row-by-column interaction). 

Most of the research on personality change has concentrated on self- 
changes in psychotherapy and on changes in opinion and attitude variables. 
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Considerable controversy exists over whether psychotherapy has any effect 
on personality change, and changes in adjustment as measured by the 
MMPI have been found to be no greater for therapy patients than for 
nontreated control patients. Role playing refers to the performance of 
patterned behaviors in which the role has an agreed-upon position in the 
social structure. Simply playing the role of a sincere advocate of an opinion 
was found to bring about opinion changes in the direction of that portrayed 
in the role. It has further been found that reinforcement for verbalizing an 
attitude different from one’s current attitude leads to changes in that 
dimension. Dissonance theory proposes that two inconsistent cognitions 
are dissonant, and that the existence of dissonance motivates behavior to 
bring about dissonance reduction. On the basis of this theory, it was 
hypothesized and found that individuals who cheated became more lenient 
in their values concerning cheating and those who did not cheat became 
more negative in their views toward cheating. Persuasion involves the use 
of many specific techniques; strong fear and anxiety arousal were found to 
be much less effective in changing beliefs and practices than mild, nonfear- 
arousing approaches. While it is often proposed that attitudes of prejudice 
should change before racial integration can be effective, it has been found 
in a number of contexts that racial integration leads to more positive in- 
terracial attitudes. The internal and external changes that accompany 
aging lead to many behavioral changes. For example, flexibility shows a 
steady and regular decline with age from the 20's to the 70's. 


COMPUTATIONAL EXAMPLE: FREQUENCY CHANGES, CHANGES IN 
PROPORTIONS, AND CHANGES IN MEANS 

In Table 7-3, for frequencies, the letters represent the 
number of individuals in each cell (A = number of subjects high at time 
1 and low at time 2, and so forth). Given the information as shown in 
the table, a chi square (X 2 ) may be computed from the formula: 


X 2 = 


(A-P) 2 

A+D 


If X 2 reaches 3.84, the change is a significant one at the .05 level; if 
X 2 is 6.64, it is significant at the .01 level. For proportions, each letter in 


Table 7-3 determining chances in frequencies an d proportions 

Frequencies Proportions 

Time 2 Time 2 

Low High Low High 


Time 1 


Low 


Time l 


Low 
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the table represents the proportion of the total number (a = proportion 
high at time 1 and low at time 2, and so forth). The significance of the 
change may be determined by the formula : 


z = 


a— a 


V(a + d) N 

If z reaches 1.96, the change is significant at the .05 level; if % reaches 
Z.5o, the significance level is .01. 

Another approach is to test for the significance of the difference between 
mean s One must compute the two means (time 1 and time 2), the two 
standard deviations, and the correlation between the two sets of scores. 
One must also determine the standard error of each mean- 


Sji = 


SD 

VT 


minecTas follows , qUantll:ies ’ the S1 gmficance of the difference is deter- 


z = 


iVl! 


M 2 


V v + — 2r 12 S Ml Sm 2 


Again, z must equal 1.96 to teach the .05 level, and 2.58 for the .01 level. 


COMPUTATIONAL EXAMPLE: 
OF REPEATED MEASURES 


analysis of VARIANCE 


Table 7-4 


SCAUTAKEN DEPRESSION 

AND SIX MONTHS AFTER TREATMENT 


Subject 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 
13 
2X 
Mean 


2 fore 

immediately 

After 

~30~ 

20 

32 

24 

28 

16 

34 

24 

30 

22 

36 

24 

28 

18 

26 

18 

30 

18 

32 

22 

30 

22 

24 

12 

30 

20 

32 

24 

28 

16 

430 

300 

30.00 

20.00 


Six Months 
After 

2X 

Mean 

22 

72 

24.00 

28 

84 

28.00 

22 

66 

22.00 

26 

26 

30 

20 

22 

24 

24 

26 

18 

84 

28.00 

78 

26.00 

90 

30.00 

66 

22.00 

66 

22.00 

72 

24.00 

78 

26.00 

78 

26.00 

2~> 

34 

18.00 

28 

22 

72 

24.00 

84 

28.00 

360 

66 

22X= 1110 

22.00 

24.00 

Overall Mean = 

24.67 
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Table 7-5 


COMPUTATION OF SUMS OF SQUARES AND VARIANCE 
ESTIMATES FOR DEPRESSION SCALE SCORES OBTAINED 
BEFORE, IMMEDIATELY AFTER, AND SIX MONTHS 
AFTER PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Subject 

Before 

~ 

3<f 

2 

32 

3 

28 

4 

34 

5 

30 

6 

36 

7 

28 

8 

26 

9 

30 

10 

32 

11 

30 

12 

24 

13 

30 

14 

32 

15 

28 

ZX 

450 

2X2 

13,628 


Immediately 

After 

Six Monfns 
After 

20 

22 

24 

28 

16 

22 

24 

26 

22 

26 

24 

30 

18 

20 

18 

22 

18 

24 

22 

24 

22 

26 

12 

18 

20 

22 

24 

28 

16 

22 

300 

360 

6,184 

8,792 


ZX 2X2 
*72 1,784 
84 2,384 
66 1,524 
84 2,408 
78 2,060 
90 2,772 
66 1,508 
66 1,484 
72 1,800 
78 2,084 
78 2,060 
54 1,044 
72 1,784 
84 2,384 
66 1,524 
2ZX = 1110 
22X 2 = 28,604 


Total Variance: 

Total Sum of Squares = 

1 [NZZX 2 — (ZZX) 2 ] 


— 1- [(45) (28,604) — (1110) 2 ] 
45 


= 1,224.00 
N = 45 


Variance Estimate. Between Rows 

Between Rows Sum of Squares = 

1 [R-n ( 2 X ) 2 (ZZX) 2 ] 

N 


= 7? 115 <?£+ ■ &+£?£?£?& ^ 111021 


= 424 
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Degrees of Freedom = 14 

424 

Variance Estimate: Between Rows = — — = 30.28 


Variance Estimate: Between Columns 

Between-Columns Sum of Squares = 

I[CS c (2X)2- (22X) 2 ] 

N 

= [3 (4502 + 3002 + 3602) _ (1110)2] 

= 760 

Degrees of Freedom = 2 

760 

Variance Estimate: Between Columns = = 580.00 


Variance Estimate: Error 

Error Sum of Squares = Total Sum of Squares — 
Sums of Squares for Columns and Rows 
= 1,224 - (424 + 760) 

= 40 


Degrees of Freedom = 28 

40 

Variance Estimate: Error = — = 1.43 

28 


Table 7-6 variance table 


Source 

Sum of 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

Between Rows 

(Individual Differences) 

424 

14 

30.28 

21.17* 

Between Columns 

(Psychotherapy Effects) 

760 

2 

380.00 

265.73* 

Error: Row by Column Interaction 
{ Subjects by Times) 

40 

28 

1.43 


p < .001 
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COMPUTATIONAL EXAMPLE: ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF REPEATED 
MEASURES FOR TWO DIFFERENT GROUPS 


Table 7-7 


SCORES OF 15 CONTROL CROUP SUBJECTS ON DEPRESSION 
SCALE TAKEN ON THREE OCCASIONS 
CORRESPONDING TO THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


ibject 

Time 1 

Time 2 

Time 3 

1 

28 

26 

30 

2 

32 

26 

26 

3 

30 

32 

34 

4 

26 

24 

28 

5 

28 

22 

22 

6 

30 

32 

34 

7 

34 

32 

36 

8 

36 

30 

30 

9 

30 

32 

34 

10 

24 

22 

26 

11 

32 

26 

26 

12 

34 

36 

38 

13 

26 

24 

28 

14 

30 

24 

24 

15 

30 

32 

34 

2X 

450 

420 

450 

Mean 

30.00 

28.00 

30.00 


EX 


84 
84 
96 
78 
72 
96 
102 
96 
96 
72 
84 
108 
78 
78 
96 

ssX= 1,320 

Overall Mean 


Mean 

2i!00 

28.00 

32.00 

26.00 

24.00 

32.00 

34.00 

32.00 

32.00 

24.00 

28.00 

36.00 

26.00 
26.00 
32.00 


== 29.33 


Table 7-8 


THREE TIME PERIODS FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS 



Experimental 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


22 

28 

22 

26 

26 

30 

20 

22 

24 

24 

26 

18 

22 

28 

22 


72 

84 

66 

84 

78 

90 

66 

66 

72 
78 

73 
54 
72 
84 
66 


SX 2 

1,784 

2,384 

1,524 

2,408 

2,060 

2,772 

1,508 

1,484 

1,800 

2,084 

2,060 

1,044 

1,784 

2,384 

1,524 


SX 450 
n 1V628 


300 

6,184 


360 SSXslllO 
8 792 ZSX 2 — 28,604 
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Table 7-8 computation of sums of squares and variance 

ESTIMATES FOR DEPRESSION SCALE SCORES OBTAINED AT 
THREE TIME PERIODS FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS (Cont.) 



1 


28 

26 

30 

84 

2,360 


2 


32 

26 

26 

84 

2,376 


3 


30 

32 

34 

96 

3,080 


A 

T 


26 

24 

28 

78 

2,036 


5 


28 

22 

22 

72 

1,752 

Control 

6 


30 

32 

34 

96 

3,080 


7 


34 

32 

36 

102 

3,476 


8 


36 

30 

30 

96 

3,096 


9 


30 

32 

34 

96 

3,080 


10 


24 

22 

26 

72 

1,736 


11 


32 

26 

26 

84 

2,376 


12 


34 

36 

38 

108 

3,896 


13 


26 

24 

28 

78 

2,036 


14 


30 

24 

24 

78 

2,052 


15 


30 

32 

34 

96 

3,080 



2X 

450 

420 

450 

22X = 1,320 




2X 2 

13,652 

12,040 

13,820 

vv^2 — 

39,512 



22X 

900 

720 

810 

222X - 2,430 




22X 2 

27,280 

18,224 

22,612 

22 XX 2 

68,116 


Total Variance: 

Total Sum of Squares = 

1 

— [NxzxX 2 — (2Z2X) 2 ] 

1 

= gp [(9°) (68,116) - (2,430)2] 

= 2306 

N = 90 

. 2306 

Variance = — ~>1 

90 

Variancc Estimate: Between Blocks (Experimental Conditions) 
Between-Blocks Sum of Squares = 


N 


[BZ b (ZX} 2 — (ZZ2X) 2 ] 
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- — 12(11102 + 13202) _ (2,430)2) 
00 1 


= 490 

Degrees of Freedom = 1 

Variance Estimate: Between Blocks = 


= 490 


Variance Estimate: Between Rows in Each Condition (Within) 
Combined BetweenRows Sum of Squares = 

1 [l«„ (:X)= - (11X)*] + ^ [R-« (- x > 2 - <“ x)2) 

= L_ [15 ( 72* + 84 2 + 662 + 84 2 + 78 2 + 

45 902 4 . 662 + 662 + 722 + 782 + 

782 + 542 + 722 + 842 + 662)- (1110) ] 

+ _L [15 (84 2 + 84 a + 962 + 78 2 + 72 2 + 

45 9 62 4 - 1022 + 962 + 962 + 722 + 

842 + 108 2 + 782 + 782 + 96 2 ) — { 1 320) ] 

= 424 + 592 
= 1016 

Degrees of Freedom = 28 


Variance Estimate: Between Rows :n Each Condition - - 


1016 


= 36.28 


Variance Estimate: Between Rows (.ndwidna. Dirieiences, 
Between-Rows Sum of Squares - 

i- [Rs r (sX) 2 -( s22X ) 2 J 
N 

_ £ [30(72= + 84= + 66= + 81“ + 78 “ + 

90 90 s + 66= + 66* + 7ZS + 78= + 

7S2 X 54= + 72= + 84“ + 66“ + 

78 + T n«2 L 7R2 4- 72 2 4- 




= 1,506 

Degrees of Freedom = 28 
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Variance Estimate: Between Rows = = 53 78 

28 

Variance Estimate: Between Columns 

Between-Columns Sum of Squares = 

1 

- [C2 c (2X) 2 — (222X) 2 ] 

= 95 ( 90 ° 2 + 7202 + 8102) - (2,430)2] 

= 540 

Degrees of Freedom = 2 

\ ariance Estimate: Between Columns — = 270 00 

Variance Estimate: Columns by Blocks Interaction 

Columns by Blocks Interaction Sum of Squares = 

Block by Column Subtotal Sum of Squares - Sums of Squares 

for Columns and Blocks 

= - [BCS2(SX)2 _ ( 222X) 2] _ (540 + 490) 

= ^ [(6) (4502 + 3002 + 36Q2 + 45Q2 + 42Q2 + 45Q2) _ (2?430)2] 
= 260 

Degrees of Freedom = 2 


Variance Eattatte: Coin™ by Blodls 

Variance Estimate: Error 

Erie, S„ m of Sqna™ To _ 

oums of Squares for Rowe 
and Column by Block Interaction 05 ’ 
506 — ( 540 -f 1506 -f 260) 

= 200 

Degrees of Freedom = 56 


Variance Estimate: Error = 


200 

56 


: 5.57 
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Between Blocks 

(Exp, Conditions) 

Within (Subjects in Same Block 
Between Rows (Individual 
Differences) 

Between Columns (Times) 
Interaction; Columns by Blocks 
(Times by Exp. Conditions) 
Error: Pooled Row by Column 
Interaction 
(Subjects by Times) 


Sum of Squares 

£ 

Variance Estimate 

F 

490 

l 

490.00 

13.51* 

) 1016 

28 

36.28 


1506 

28 

53.78 

15.06* 

540 

2 

270.00 

75.63* 

260 

2 

130.00 

36/41* 

200 

56 

3.57 



* p < .001 
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CHAPTER 8 


Authoritarianism 


Authoritarianism refers to an attitudinal system which con- 
sists of a number of interrelated antidemocratic sentiments including 
ethnic prejudice, political conservatism, and a moralistic rejection of the 
unconventional. An attitude is a predisposition to respond either positively 
or negatively toward an object or a class of objects. Each of us holds a 
large number of relatively enduring beliefs, opinions, values, and judg- 
ments which involve attitudinal components. Subjectively, such elements 
appear relatively independent of one another and seem to be based, at 
least in one’s own case, on an objective evaluation of factual evidence. 
Our own particular feelings concerning the Catholic Church, liberal politi- 
cal philosophy, communism, Negroes, modern novels, labor unions, nu- 
clear testing, television programming, big business, sports cars, and every- 
thing else are those which would be held by any sensible person who knew 
the facts. The possibility that our attitudes toward such stimulus objects 
are the inevitable consequents of past experiences, that many such com- 
ponents are lawfully interrelated in ideological clusters, and that these 
characteristics form an integral part of our personality structure is some- 
what less readily acceptable. One of the best examples of personality re- 
search directed toward an attitudinal variable is provided by work on au- 
thoritarianism. 

The concept of authoritarianism owes a debt, of sorts, to Adolf Hitler. 
When the Nazi party seized political power in Germany in 1933, the world 
witnessed the beginning of one of the most thoroughgoing authoritarian 
regimes to control a major nation in modem rimes. Authoritarian ideology 
237 
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and its associated behaviors pervaded every aspect of German life. 
Prompted in large part by the horrors of Hitler s anti-Semitism, the 
American Jewish Committee established a Department of Scientific Re- 
search for the purpose of initiating fundamental studies of prejudice and 
of stimulating such studies by others. This group was interested in learn- 
ing the characteristics of those who establish authoritarian societies and 
of those who readily accept this ideology. Specifically, they hoped to be 
able to identify and describe the potentially fascistic individual and to 
seek the determinants of this pattern of behavior. 

Among the products of the research directed toward such problems was a 
monumental work entitled The Authoritarian Personality by T. W. 
Adorno of the Institute of Social Research, Else Frenkel-Brunswik of the 
University of California, Daniel J. Levinson of the Harvard Medical 
School, and R. Nevitt Sanford of the University of California. The 
work of this group and their colleagues was carried out throughout the 
late 1940’s and was published in 1950. Their interests ranged over eth- 
nocentrism, anti-Semitism, antidemocratic ideology, and political and 
religious beliefs. Their methods included a unique and fruitful blend of 
clinical and research approaches. 

As an overriding goal, the conviction of the investigators was that: 

... the object of knowing what are the psychological determinants of 
ideology is that men can become more reasonable. It is not supposed, of course, 
that this will eliminate differences of opinion. The world is sufficiently complex 
and difficult to know, men have enough real interests that are in conflict with 
the real interests of other men, there are enough ego-accepted differences in 
personality to insure that arguments about politics, economics, and religion 
will never grow dull. Knowledge of the psychological determinants of ideology 
cannot tell us what is the truest ideology; it can only remove some of the bar- 
riers in the way of its pursuit [Adorno, et al, 1950, p. 11]. 

The impact of this project on subsequent research and theory in psy- 
chology has been of considerable magnitude. In the present chapter, the 
focus will be on the authoritarianism variable, both as defined in the 
original study and as studied subsequently in the succeeding decade and 
a half. 

Theoretical Background 

The underlying theory of the nature of the authoritarian 
personality had its origin in diverse sources— previous research, psy- 
choanalytic theory, observations of actual behavior, and attempts to make 
theoretical sense out of the seeming diversity of specific behaviors which 
are manifested by extreme authoritarians. The variables which were 
postulated as characterizing central trends in the authoritarian individual 
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are presented below. The plan of the investigators was to form a tentative 
definition of authoritarian characteristics and then to construct test items 
to attempt to measure these characteristics. 

CONVENTIONALISM 

Rigid Adherence to Conventional, Middle-Class Values. 
The proposal that conventionalism constituted a factor * n f ® ai ? ” 

make-up was based on the observations that: (1) suscep i » ity 
characteristically develops in conventional middle-class environments, and 
(2) unconventional individuals tend to be free o preju 1 • 
that a great many conventional individuals are democra ic, ’ , 

equalitarian in outlook raised some problems. It was, therefore, p p 
that when conventional values are based on a fully developed individual 
conscience, such values should not be related to an i e situation 

When the values are external in origin, however, ■ dtont ^tuation 
exists. An individual whose ideas of right and wrong ar rece ptive to 

temporary, external social pressure would be expected to be recept,™ to 
antidemocratic ideology. While this distinc ion ® distinction to 

types of conventional behavior makes sense, i is a difficulties in 

make operationally and one which would be expec e indicate the 

the writing of test items. That is, subjects would have to mdicate 
basis of their conventionalism, not just their beliefs and behavior. 

AUTHORITARIAN SUBMISSION 

Submissive, t/ncn'ticfll Attitude^ toward £**££ 

Authorities of the I "S r0U ^ deader and subservience of the individual 
to authority, desire for a strong ’ inrlnded among the probable 
to the state, this type of mbm,ss.on was mcluded i among ^ ^ 

characteristics of y characterize relationships to all au- 

that authoritarian subnuBio Id 5Upernatura i beings, and 

thonty figures-parents, old I P hcsized to occur because of a 

the like. Complete subm.ssiveue»w t far of any negative 

deficiency in conscience P , d lead t0 an exaggerated over- 

cr hostile feelings to such authority, 

emphasis on the reverse, tlie 

AUTHORITARIAN ACG “ SS ‘“ m ^ Lookout /or , and to Condemn, Rc- 
Tendency violate Conventional Values. From a 

ject, and Punish Peop Qns it *ould be hypothesized that individuals 
number of theoretical p • , convC ntional mold and to submit 

fcciinss ° f host y - 
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expression of such hostility would seem most justifiable (and most safe) to 
these individuals if it could be directed toward those who violate con- 
ventional mores. I don t hate my father; it’s the beatniks who make my 
blood boil.” Thus, hostility is displaced from the appropriate targets in 
the ingroup onto inappropriate targets in the outgroup. The latter, de- 
pending on the particular environmental circumstances, can consist of 
Jews or communists or sexual offenders or any other identifiable group. Not 
only is the authoritarian able to give vent to his hostility, but he does so 
for good reasons based primarily on distortions of religious morality 
and patriotism. 


DESTRUCTION AND CYNICISM 

Generalized. Hostility , Vilification of the Human. In ad- 
dition to displacing hostility onto outgroups, another outlet for authori- 
tarians is a generalized hostility which includes “justifiable” expression of 
aggression toward mankind, contempt for human nature, and cynicism 
concerning the motives of others. Among other things, one’s own hostility 
is more acceptable if everybody acts that way or if it is simply “natural.” 


POWER AND “toughness” 

Weak l Pnd^T Lpatl °T^ th * Dominance Submission, Strong- 

Weak, Leader-Follower Dimension; Identification with Power Figures- 

Overemphasis upon the Conventionalized Attributes of the Em- Ex- 

vfwes aTZsV^T- ** T °^ Because “of Eternal 
o^rempliasi^on^strenpfh “ hypothesized to react with an 

Especially important is § to have^Teade^ 8 h™ ^ ^ ° f hiS gr0Up - 
identified as a mpmE^ r 3 ea ^ er w h° provides power and to be 

on earth masto mce ° Wth SUCh ^utes: strongest nation 

The authoritarians vvouldbe expectennuTm> m ° Ve T n ^ ^ $ ° ^ 

of such power sources and ; n P f. , submit completely to the orders 

when the situation arises. An exam!? ° m ess in exe rcising power 
his superiors without nnpcHn j would be an SS trouper who obeyed 

subordinates and victims. U ^ 1SP ayed hlS ° Wn ty rann y over his 

SUPERSTITION AND STEREOTYPY 

Fate, the Disposition to Thi^k^u- ® e * eTminants of the Individual’s 
nisms which may account for belief inn , < ? te £ 0nes - Among the mecha- 
tendency to avoid personal resnnnciivm ^ 1Ca * f nc * ^ antastlc forces is the 
consequences by locating the bfame n *7 f ° r Various feelings and acts and 
unknowable external t0 0nese * including 

y ereotypy, or the disposition to think in 
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rigid categories, is meant the tendency to resort to primitive, oversimplified, 
black-and-white explanations of human affairs. Successful authont 
leaders capitalize on these tendencies by providing a simp e ra ion 
past difficulties and future achievements. Such complex events ; as , 
depression, crime, and a utopian society emerge as straig orwar P 
with straightforward solutions promised by slogans and cat* phra e I 
addition, these leaders do well when they attach elements • 
to themselves and their regime. Such leaders often provide ffiemselves with 
supernatural ancestors, as did Roman and Japanese emper , 
in public rarely and then only with pomp and ceremony as with .Nazi 
torchlight parades, their destiny is mystically intertwined with tot of fte 
nationf they are free from illness, and they have divine protection 


ANTI-INTRACEPTION , 

Opposition to the Subjective, the 

Minded. It was hypothesized that authoritarians tend o respond to con 

Crete, clearly observable, tangible faetsand to .oppose reharu* » » 
fantasies, speculations, and imagination. y emotions which 

suggested as fear of “wrong” thoughts, of j^'eTort of “rf ctaao- 
might get out of hand. Not surprising is tha t the sort t 

teristic of psychological testing and psyci ^authoritarian political 
suspicion and concern. Totalitanan na ions en deavor which 

groups tend to reject these activities atong . w _ y ^ ^ feelings. Thus, 
tends to arouse frightening or dang see ms necessary and 

censorship of art, including books, movies, and plays, seems 

right to the authoritarian. 

phojectivity Believe that Wild md Dangerous Things 

Tha Disposition f Outwards of Unconscious Emotional 
Go on in the World, the Pro / characteristics of authoritarians, as 

Impulses. One of the most per aMjt to tran sfer internal problems 
postulated by the A ^ rn0 g, f^pulses, weaknesses, fears, responsibilities, 
to the external world tab P unacce ptable aspects of himself in 
Thus, the authoritarian se inant are the projections of sexual 

the world around him. “P= CIa ‘ ndcd by depraved individuals engaging 
and aggressive impulses. H members, foreigners, people in high places, 
in sexual excesses— outgr P ,, rampant in the world around him is 
college students, ne ' s !’ b bvcrs q io „ t plots in the government, threats from 
hostility-crime waves, thcr easily into paranoid delusions, and 

thtTbcliehTcd Authoritarians sometime assume a rather bizarre form. For 
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example, stories were widely circulated in 1963 that the government was 
secretly training cannibals in Georgia and that millions of Red Chinese 
troops were massed just over the Mexican border. 

SEX 

Exaggerated. Concern with Sexual “Goings-on” The 
authors of the authoritarian scale felt that sexual concerns were sufficiently 
basic to give this characteristic a prominent position in their description. 
As has been discussed, a tendency exists to punish those who violate sexual 
mores, to censor sexual material, and to project sexual excesses onto others. 
It is suggested that for these individuals, sexual impulses must be strongly 
attached to anxrety cues The anxiety is reduced by means of projection 
o the impulses onto others and an expression of hostility toward those 
who express such unpulses. “I would never even think of engaging in sexual 
mtercourse before marriage, but half of the high school kids belong to sex 


Construction of the California F Scale 
BUILDING THE SCALE 

lined above = f l° rmU,ation of theoretical description out- 

atte 7 ted 7 ‘he 

which were indirect an A „ n ■ i, ' n e “ ort was made to write items 

objectively factual, “ nor too 

sentence, and the subject was asked to r«nn a tT f ? rm ° f a declarator y 
ate degree of agreement on a scale ranging as follows tm§ ““ appr ° pri ' 

TT 


Response 
Strong support, agreement 
Moderate support, agreement 
flight support, agreement 
ight opposition, disagreement 
Modem, 6 opposition, disagreement 
Strong opposition, disagreement 
(omitted items receive a score of 4) 


Score 

7 

6 

5 


j — 1 7 

mixed with other items a . t0tal of 38 items were written, 

groups consisting of a total of 295 subi^t^TL and . administered to foui 
F Scale ranged from .56 to .88 in c ’ T^t-half reliability of the 
of .74. In order to improve the scale am-T E. r0UpS ' Wlth a mean reliability 
ernal consistency, the responses of nr 3 ern P t t0 a ch ieve adequate in- 
or item-analysis procedures The j- subjects were utilized 

res. The discriminatory power technique was 
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employed. A frequency distribution of authoritarian scores was plotted, 

and those subjects falling in the highest and lowest quartiles identified. 

Then, the mean item score of the low quartile group was subtracted from 

the mean item score of the high quartile group for each item. The larger 

the difference, or the extent to which the item distinguished between 
those in the highest and lowesT quartiles on the entire test, the b ettentlic 
discriminatory power (DPT of the item, 1 A DP of zero would mean that 
the item was not measuring that which the rest of the scale was measuring. 
Of the original items, the best were: 

Obedience and respect for authority are the most important 
virtues children should learn. (DP = 3.09) 

Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children, deserve 
more than mere imprisonment; such criminals ought to be 
publicly whipped. (DP = 2.81) 

Among the worst items, subsequently discarded as measures of authori- 
tarianism, were: 

Reports of atrocities in Europe have been greatly exaggerated 
for propaganda purposes. (DP = .43) 

The modern church, with its many rules and hypocrisies, does 
not appeal to the deeply religious person; it appeals mainly to 
the childish, the insecure, and the uncritical. (DP = .19) 

In an effort to improve the measuring instrument, the Berkeley group 
constructed a second version of the F Scale. They retained the 19 best 
items of the first scale, rewrote four of the worst items, and devised 11 
new ones. This second form of the F Scale was administered to five groups 
consisting of a total of 286 subjects. The item-analysis and subsequent re- 
vision were well worth the effort in that split-half reliabilities were found 
to vary from .81 to .91 with a mean of .87. Once again, the DP of each 
item was obtained in order to provide a basis for an improved third version 
of the scale. 

Even though the second scale was adequate, the authors hoped to build 
an even better measuring instrument. For one thing, two of their most 
discriminating items had become outdated: 

After we finish off the Germans and Japs, we ought to con- 
centrate on other enemies of the human race such as rats, 
snakes, and germs. 


i The authors also considered each items discriminatory power with respect to the 
Anti Semi tom Scale, but tor reasons of clarity the present discussion will omit that 
material. 
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example, stories were widely circulated in 1963 that the government was 
secretly training cannibals in Georgia and that millions of Red Chinese 
troops were massed just over the Mexican border. 

SEX 

Exaggerated Concern with Sexual “Goings-on.” The 
authors of the authoritarian scale felt that sexual concerns were sufficiently 
basic to give this characteristic a prominent position in their description. 
As has been discussed, a tendency exists to punish those who violate sexual 
mores, to censor sexual material, and to project sexual excesses onto others. 
It is suggested that for these individuals, sexual impulses must be strongly 
attached to anxiety cues. The anxiety is reduced by means of projection 
of the impulses onto others and an expression of hostility toward those 
who express such impulses. “I would never even think of engaging in sexual 
intercourse before marriage, but half of the high school kids belong to sex 
clubs.” 


Construction of the California F Scale 


BUILDING THE SCALE 

Following the formulation of the theoretical description out- 
lined above, questionnaire items were written which attempted to tap the 
various characteristics of authoritarians. An effort was made to write items 
which were indirect and which were neither too wildly irrational nor too 
objectively factual. Each item was written in the form of a declaratory 
sen ence, an t e subject was asked to respond by indicating the appropri- 
ate degree of agreement on a scale ranging as follows : 

Response 

Strong support, agreement 
Moderate support, agreement 
Slight support, agreement 
Slight opposition, disagreement 
Moderate opposition, disagreement 
Strong opposition, disagreement 
(omitted items receive a score of 4) 

mixed withVther Tte^ WaS assemb | ec ^ a total of 38 items were written 
groups consisting nf i" a 9 ues tionnaire, and administered to fou 

FSSSta, 56 1 °88 f, Ubi r lS - The S P lil - half -Ability of tb 
of .74. In order to imnm 'h, ™ ^ f ° Ur grou P s ’ wit h a mean reliabilit; 
ternal consistency, the raponseTtf this attempt to achieve adequate in 
for item-analysis procedures The grou P of sub )ects were utilize. 

discriminatory power technique wa 


Score 

1 

6 

5 

3 

2 

1 
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employed. A frequency distribution of authoritarian scores was plotted, 
and those subjects falling in the highest and lowest quartiles identified. 
Then, the mean item score of the low quartile group was subtracted from 
the mean item score of the high quartile group for each item. The larger , 
the difference, or the ex tent to wi nc h the ite m_ililmg. uished betw ee n 
those in the highest anf iowest qua rtiles on the entire_test,jhe_betterJll£ 
discriminatory power (' DP ) otthe i temd A DP of zero wou mean a 
the item was not measuring that which the rest of the scale was measuring. 
Of the original items, the best were: 

Obedience and respect for authority are the most important 
virtues children should learn. (DP = 3.09) 

Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children desave 
more than mere imprisonment; such cnm.nals ought to be 
publicly whipped. (DP = 2.81) 

Among the worst items, subsequently discarded as measures of authori- 
tarianism, were: 

Reports of atrocities in Europe have been greatly exaggerated 
for propaganda purposes. (DP = .43) 

The modern church, with .ts many rules and hypocrisy dots 
not appeal to the deeply religious ^son; it appeals mainly 
the childish, the insecure, and the uncritical. (DP . ) 

In an effort to improve the 

constructed a second version of t worst items, and devised II 

items of the first 5ca ’ e ’ F sill was administered to five groups 

new ones. This second _form ofth ^ item .a n alysis and subsequent re- 
consisting of a total of 286 sub| sp l it -half reliabilities were found 

vision were well worth the effo g . 0nce in ^ t h e DP of each 

to vary from .81 to .91 Zf^p^vide a basis' for an improved third version 
item was obtained in order to p 

of the scale. , . agnate the authors hoped to build 

Even though the second sca e t p or 0 ne thing, two of their most 
an even better measuring instrumen . . 
discriminating items had become outdated . 

„ and laps, we ought to con- 

After we finish off the ^ huma n race such as rats, 
centrate on other enemies 
snakes, and germs. 

’ 1 The authors also considc,eU «>:h "™'^ S pS'd^sdo!. sulFomit that 

Anti-Semitism Scale, but for reasons 

material. 
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It is more than just chance that Japan had an earthquake on 
Pearl Harbor Day, December 7, 1944. 

For the third scale, those two items plus five others were discarded, and 
three new ones 2 were added. This final F Scale was administered to 14 
groups with a total of 1,518 subjects. Reliabilities ranged from .81 to .97 
with a mean of .90. Thus, the test was found to be sufficiently reliable to 
measure authoritarianism with enough consistency to warrant its utiliza- 
tion in research. The items in this final scale and the facet or facets of au- 
thoritarianism which they were designed to measure are shown in Table 
8-1 in the order of their DP’s. The first item shown in the table is the best 
measure of authoritarian ideology, the second item the second best, and 
so forth. 

Table 8-1 the California f scale 


Rank DP 
1 4.00 

2 3.82 

3 3.71 

4 3.56 

5 3.38 

6.5 3.31 

6.5 3.31 

8-5 3.17 

8.5 3.17 

10 3.16 

11 3.06 

12 3.00 

18 2.97 


Item 

Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children, deserve more 
than mere imprisonment; such criminals ought to be publicly 
whipped, or worse. (AA, S) 

What the youth needs most is strict discipline, rugged de- 
termination, and the will to work and fight for family and 
country. (AA, PT) 

There is hardly anything lower than a person who does not 
feel a great love, gratitude, and respect for his parents. (AA) 

Every person should have complete faith in some supernatural 
power whose decisions he obeys without question. (AS, SS ) 

Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as they 
grow up they ought to get over them and settle down.'— (AS) 

Obedience and respect for authority are the most important 
virtues children should learn. (C, AS) 

Homosexuals are hardly better than criminals and ought to 
be severely punished. (AA, S) 

Nowadays when so many different kinds of people move around 
and mix together so much, a person has to protect himself 
especially carefully against catching an infection or disease 
from them. (P) 

People can be divided into two distinct classes: the weak and 
the strong. (SS, PT) 

No sane, normal, decent person could ever think of hurting 
a close friend or relative. (AS) 

Some day it will probably be shown that astrology can explain 
a lot of things. (SS) 

Nowadays more and more people are prying into matters that 
should remain personal and private. (AI, P) 

If F C ° ple " oul ‘? talk less an d work more, everybody would be 
better off. (C, AA, AI) * 


- One of these three was later discarded. 
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Table 8-1 


14 

2.93 

15 

2.88 

16 

2.83 

17 

2.72 

18 

2.71 

19 

2.65 

20 

2.64 

21 

2.60 

22 

2.58 

23 

2.55 

24 

2.51 

25 

2.26 

26 

2.19 

27 

2.00 

28 

1.98 

29 

1.73 


THE CALIFORNIA F SCALE (Cont.) 

An insult to our honor should always be punished. (AA, PT) 
Most of our soda] problems would be solved if we could some- 
how get rid of the immoral, crooked, and feeble minded 
people. (AA) 

When a person has a problem or worry, it is best for him not 
to think about it, but to keep busy with more cheerful 
things. (AI) 

Science has its place, but there are many important things that 
can never possibly be understood by the human mind. (AS, 
SS) 

The wild sex life of the old Greeks and Romans was tame com- 
pared to some of the goings on in this country, even in places 
where people might least expect it. (P, S) 

Human nature being what it is, there will always be war and 

conflict. (DS) 

The true American way of life is disappearing so fast that force 
may be necessaiy to preserve it. (DC) 

What this country needs most, more than laws and political 
programs, is a few courageous, tireless, devoted leaders in 
whom the people can put their faith. (AS, PT) 

No weakness or difficulty can hold us back if we have enough 
willpower. (PT) 

Familiarity breeds contempt. (DC) 

Some people are bom with an urge to jump from high places. 
(SS) 

Most people don't realize how much our lives are controlled 
by plots hatched in secret places. ( PT, P) 

A person who has bad manners, habits, and breeding can hardly 
expect to get along with decent people. (C, AA) 

Nobody ever learned anything really important except through 
suffering. (AS) 

Wars and social troubles may someday be ended by an earth- 
quake or flood that lvill destroy the whole world. (SS, P) 

The business man and the manufacturer are much more im- 
portant to society than the artist and the professor.(C, AI) 


Key: C = Conventionalism; AS = Authontanan Submission; AA = Authontanan 
Aggression; DC = Destructiveness and Cynicism; PT =: Power and “Toughness”; SS 
= Superstition and Stereotypy; AI = Anb'-intraception; P = Projectivity; S = Sex. 


ACQUIESCENT RESPONSE SET 

A considerable body of methodological criticism has been 
leveled at the F Scale because of the fact that each item is worded in such 
a way that agreement with the content of the item indicates authoritarian- 
ism. Thus, the scores obtained on this instrument potentially in t-olve a 
confounding of authoritarian tendencies with another personality variable: 
acquiescent response set. Acquiescence refers to the tendency of some in- 
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dividuals to indicate agreement with almost any sweeping generalization 
that is stated as a test item. Among others, Jackson and Messick [1958] 
and Chapman and Campbell [1957] have argued for the desirability of 
building tests such as the F Scale with response style controlled. For ex- 
ample, half of the items could be worded in such a way that disagreement 
with the item content indicates the personality trait being measured. Ac- 
quiescence is a potentially interesting personality variable in its own right, 
and special tests have been constructed to measure it [for example, Couch 
and Keniston, I960]. One difficulty with having the F Scale and various 
other tests confounded with acquiescent response set is that correlations 
between such tests may be a function of an actual relationship between 
authoritarianism and some other variable or possibly only an artifact 
caused by the common element of acquiescence. 

With respect to building an F Scale which is independent of acquiescent 
tendencies, various efforts to date have met with only limited success. The 
typical procedure is to write a series of items in which the content of the 
original items is stated in a reverse way. Then, subjects are given both the 
original F Scale and a new scale made up of the reversed items. As 
Christie, Havel, and Seidenberg [1958] point out, consistent ideology 
among subjects would result in correlations between the two scales ap- 
proaching 1.00. Instead, most such studies report relatively low positive 
relationships, zero relationships, and even negative relationships [Bass, 
1955; Chapman and Campbell, 1957; Christie, et al, 1958; Couch and 
Keniston, 1960; Jackson and Pacine, 1961; Leavitt, Hax, and Roche, 1955]. 

A necessary step in building a successful balanced scale is to identify a 
number of reversed items which are significantly correlated with the origi- 
nal scale. One such attempt was reported by Byrne and Bounds [1964]. A 
54-item F Scale was constructed in which half of the items were from 
the original test (positively worded with respect to authoritarian content) 
and half were reversed in content. This test was administered to 186 
Texas undergraduates. Of the 27 reversed items, only five were found to 
correlate significantly with the original F Scale. The other 22 items do not 
appear to be measuring authoritarianism. The successful reversals, all 
from Christie, et al. [1958], were: 


The findings of science may some day show that many of our 
most cherished beliefs are wrong. 


It is highly unlikely that astrology will 
plain anything. 


ever be able to ex- 


People ought to pay more attention to new ideas, even if they 
seem to go against the American way of life. 

bothe^about ° Ur 316 al ' VayS im P ortant enough to 
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It's all right for people to raise questions about even the most 
sacred matters. 

If a sufficient number of such items can be built, obviously a revised F 
Scale can be constructed in which acquiescent response set is controlled. 

Antecedents of Authoritarianism 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The most obvious origins of a system of attitudes and beliefs 
such as authoritarianism would seem to lie in the experiences of an indi- 
vidual with parents and others relatively early in his development. Pre- 
sumably, these influences would be of two major varieties. Probably o 
greatest importance are those forces which bring about the development 
of the underlying characteristics which make antidemocratic beliefs ac- 
cepted: repression, denial of aggressive and sexual impulses, externa y 
oriented problem-solving techniques, such as projection and displacement. 
Second, there must be contact with the specific ideas and beliefs that form 
the content of authoritarian ideology. . 

In the original Berkeley studies, a number of clinical investigations 
(utilizing interviews, case histories, and projective tests) were carrie ou 
in order to provide information about the highest and lowest scoring su 
jects. In addition, these somewhat loose and uncontrolled observations 
led to a multitude of hypotheses amenable to verification m future re- 

Se ofcourse when subjects talk about their parents or their childhood ex- 
peSthele^toKons tna, or n,ay not be 
o f what 

however, was that all such ™ten P ^ ^ ^ efllnocen . 

standing differences between th ^ gh^ ^ ^ (hjt was c0 ). 

tnsm and authontanamsm O" fcntativd dra wn with respect to 

X1n“^-efuf those scoring on different ex, rentes of such 

scales: 

, L . J M reoort a relatively harsh and more threatening 
Prejudiced subjects ^ndj ^perienced'as arbitrary by the child. Rc- 
JyP e of home discipline wmcn ir f famUies of prejudiced subjects to base 
lated to this is a tendency FF defined roles of dominance and submission 

interrelationships on ratne , . j/ n policies. In consequence, the images of the 
in contradistinction to equ chj)d a f or bidding or at least a distant quality, 
parents seem to acquire °, t _ r j zc d by fearful subservience to the demands 
Family relationships are suppression of impulses not acceptable to them, 
of the parents and by an j iavc j n m j n( j ; n rearing and training their 

The goals which ^ P ‘ c ntional. The status-anxiety so often found in 
children tend to be nig 11 / 
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families of prejudiced subjects is reflected in the adoption of a rigid and ex- 
ternalized set of values: what is socially accepted and what is helpful in climb- 
ing the social ladder is considered “good,” and what deviates, what is different, 
and what is socially inferior is considered “bad.” With this narrow path in 
mind, the parents are likely to be intolerant of any manifestation of impulses 
on the part of the child which seems to distract from, or to oppose, the desired 
goal. The more urgent the “social needs” of the parents, the more they are 
apt to view the child’s behavior in terms of their own instead of the child s 
needs. 

Since the values of the parents are outside the child’s scope, yet are rigorously 
imposed upon him, conduct not in conformity with the behavior, or with the 
behavioral facade, required by the parents has to be rendered ego-alien and 
“split-off” from the rest of the personality' with a resultant loss of integration. 
Much of the submission to parental authority in the prejudiced subject seems 
to be induced by the impatience on the part of parents and by the child’s fear 
of displeasing them. 

It is in the area of social and political attitudes that the suppressed yet un- 
modified impulses find one of their distorted outlets and emerge with particular 
intensity'. In particular, moral indignation first experienced in the attitude of 
one’s parents toward oneself is being redirected against weaker outgroups. 

The lack of an internalized and individualized approach to the child, on 
the part of the parents, as well as a tendency to transmit mainly a set of con- 
ventional rules and customs, may be considered as interfering with the de- 
velopment of a clear-cut personal identity in the growing child. Instead, we 
find surface conformity without integration, expressing itself in a stereotyped 
approach devoid of genuine affect in almost all areas of life. . . . Even in the 
purely cognitive domain, ready-made cliches tend to take the place of sponta- 
neous reactions. Whatever the topic may be, statements made by the prejudiced 
as contrasted with the unprejudiced are apt to stand out by their comparative 
lack of imagination, of spontaneity, and of originality and by a certain con- 
strictive character. 


Faithful execution of prescribed roles and the exchange of duties and obli- 
gations is, in the families of the prejudiced, often given preference over the 
exchange of free-flowing affection. We are led to assume that an authoritarian 
home regime, which induces a relative lack of mutuality in the area of emo- 
tion and shifts emphasis onto the exchange of “goods” and of material benefits 
without adequate development of underlying self-reliance, forms the basis for 
the opportunistic type of dependence of children on their parents 

This hind of dependence on the parents, the wish to be taken 'care of by 
them, coupled svrUr the fear ensuing from the same genera! pattern, seems 
firmly to establish the self-negating submission to parents just described. There 
are, however certain cues which seem to indicate the presence, at the same 
tune, of underlying resentment against, and feelings of victimization by the 
parents. ... 


Resentment, be it open or disguised, may readily be understood in view of 
tire strong parental pressures to enforce “good" behavior together with the 
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meagerness of the rewards offered. As a reaction against the undex/^» 
tility, there is often rigid glorification and . ld “ 1 '^°" h ° t d£5C[ iption of the 
artificiality of this attitude may be recognized from the desc P ^ 

parents in exaggerated, superlative (and at the same 

““t’ifonly this admiration ..rich is admitted and ego-ar.ep.ed The 
resentment, rendered ego-alien, is the more act.ve through the operatron 

pow« and the contempt for «b « £ 
ferior and weak, found in our typical prejudice su 1 ’ towar d the 

considered as having been taken over from the pare exD i 0 i te d by the parents 
child. The fact that his helplessness as a chi d w . P , existing anti- 
and that he was forced into submission must ave , "negative identi- 

weakness attitude. Prejudiced individuals thus **"* nu£ , h P su L r ficfal identifica- 
fication” with the weak along with their positiv g 

tion with the strong. , „ , • rr>n ccious identihea- 

This orientation toward the strong is often expre among our prejudiced 

tion with the more powerful parent. Above a . wh(J seems t0 have 

subjects tend to report having a sternand_ father w ho elicits in his 

been domineering within the family. It is thi yp j aggressive 

son tendencies toward passive submission, ^ ^ ‘Sence. Further- 

and rugged masculinity and a compensatory s vig t i,{ m from adopt- 

more, the son's inadequate relation to h.s mother prevents him 
ing some of the “softer” values. , , • j: ce d especially those 

In line with the fact that the fcm.l.« r of he tendency in such 

of our male subjects, tend to be falhe ‘ h ' , and a relative separa- 

families toward a dichotomous conception of the sea ro.es 
tion of the sexes within the family [Adorno, et at.. 1950 pp. J 

With respect to the egalitarian 

prejudice-ethnocentasm-authontananmn ^ ^ outIined abov e. That is, 

are described more or less as ts are less status-ridden, 

less obedience is . and ] K s intolerant of socially unacceptable 

less anxious about ™ n£ °™ 5’uals have more affection within the family, 
by greater freedom, 

whfch emeigc ftom th f0I e 
Among the m y P wilh di Berences in family 

going material an nnlio * > back ^ rolmd of authoritarians and cqualn 

structure and function) ing , selected an autocratic-democratic 

tarians, Levinson a " d H u ™ a " tlle gcncra l beliefs of the au h> 

cratic 1 extreme 'as^hfatlitional^F^nnly^Idailogy^and^pr^dictcd^t^hat^ ^ 

"^"^riiUrian-anUioritarian dimension of personality. 
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Their first step was the construction of a scale to measure attitudes 
about family organization: the Traditional Family Ideology (TFI) Scale. 
This instrument was conceptualized as an extension or application of the 
material from the clinical interviews discussed above. Five major character- 
istics of autocratic families were included in the scale: 

Conventionalism. There should be a rigid and unyielding emphasis on con- 
formity, cleanliness, practicality, upward status mobility, and the like, and a 
punitive attitude toward those who fail to follow this pattern. Democratic 
families should be more flexible and more tolerant of deviations. 

Authoritarian Submission. The family is a hierarchical structure in which 
wife obeys husband, children obey mother, younger siblings obey older ones, 
and so forth. In the equalitarian home, the family is a more democratically 
organized group (or “committee”) in which decisions are reached by a sharing 
of opinions. 

Exaggerated Masculinity and Femininity. To the autocratic parent, men are 
men and women are women with little overlap of traits or functions. Children 
must be taught the appropriate sex roles early and not deviate from them in 
interests, values, clothing, toys, activities, and so forth. Democratic parents, 
too, recognize differences in appropriate sex roles in our culture, but they do 
not hold to rigid dichotomies. Males and females are more likely to share 
certain interests and duties and emotional experiences. 

Extreme Emphasis on Discipline. To the autocrat, rules are of paramount 
importance, and rule violations must not be permitted. As a result, discipline 
is strict. Also, this orientation allows the power-figure an acceptable outlet for 
aggression in that he can administer punishment (often involving physical 
pain) for a “good” reason. The democratic homes place a greater emphasis 
on the child understanding the reasons for rules and less emphasis on rigid 
conformity to them, and they utilize love-oriented punishment techniques. 

Moralistic Rejection of Impulse Life. With the pressures of the autocratic 
home, the child is required to inhibit and deny a large part of his feelings and 
desires. For example, it would be taboo to have impulses appropriate to the 
opposite sex, feelings of hostility toward either parent, sexual wishes, or in- 
tense emotions of any kind. In democratic families, considerably more tolerance 
and acceptance of such impulses should be found. 

The original TFI Scale consisted of 40 items to which subjects re- 
sponded on an agree-disagree basis as with the F Scale. The original test 
was found to have a split-half reliability of .84, but a later investigation 
with a refined version reported a split-half coefficient of .92 and a test- 
retest figure of .93 over a six-week interval. With 109 subjects, Levinson 
and Huffman performed an item-analysis, using the Discriminatory' Power 
technique. Five of the items failed to discriminate high and low scorers 

and were discarded. Of the remaining 35 items, the seven most discriminat- 
ing were: 

A child should not be allowed to talk back to his parents, or 
else he will lose respect for them. (DP = 3.5) 
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The family is a sacred institution, divinely ordained. (DP _ 

3.3) 

Women who want to remove the word obey fc™ the mar- 
riage service don’t understand what rt means to be a wife. 

(DP = 3.2) 

There is a lot of evidence such as the Kinsey Report which 
shows we have to crack down harder on young people to save 
our moral standards. (DP — 3.1 ) 

A man can scarcely maintain respect for his fiance if they 
have sexual relations before they are married. ( DP - H.t 1 

ters. (DP = 3.0) 

It goes against nature to place women in positions of an- 

thority over men. (DP — 3.0) 

In the initial Soft evening 

this group, the predicted positive _« ! ^ Pj J3 Authoritarianism ap- 
tarianism was found: the two sed traditjo nal family ideology. This 
pears to be associated with adl ’ ere " ta] 507 subjects in the Bos- 

finding was later replicated in five g P f d 

ton area; an average correlation of abo “ ' ftat this’ correlational finding 
Levinson and Huffman rightly » . of investigations of the ante- 

should he considered an initial ste P is temp ted, however, to specu- 

cedents of authoritarian charactered . obtained relationship. The 

late briefly on the possible explanatron that a £, holi . 

correlation between the two tests sug ^ ,j taria ^ s ; n democratic homes, 
tarians are raised in autocratic hom “' A, interpersonal interactions in 
In fact, the nature of these homes and ‘'‘'‘"'“P' 
them may account in large part for such personality difference 

DISCIPLINARY TECHNIQUES . . .• . vas dc- 

In the TFI study, a general fcmdy havC a substantial 
scribed, and adherence to tins orientation was description of 

relationship with authoritarianism. Con toned u.t -m t ^ ^ 

the autocratic family, however, were a number »'^, ions . In his doc 

iSfsjssrs 1^.1^ 

- - — ° f 
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authoritarianism-equalitariamsm and also as one of the antecedents of that 
personality dimension. Hart selected the Whiting and Child [1953] break- 
down of punishment techniques as varying from love-oriented to nonlove- 
oriented. The former serve to maintain the child’s striving for parental 
love and include denial of love, threats of denial of reward, and threats 
of ostracism. Nonlove-oriented techniques, on the other hand, tend to 
focus on the importance of obeying rules, the violation of which leads to 
punishment. The latter techniques include physical punishment, threats 
of physical punishment, and ridicule. On the basis of earlier speculations 
by Adorno, et al. and by Levinson and Huffman, Hart hypothesized that 
authoritarian parents would select nonlove-oriented techniques in dis- 
ciplining their children. 

A group of 126 mothers was selected for study; each had at least one 
child between the ages of two and one-half and five and one-half. Indi- 
vidual interviews were scheduled, and each mother was asked a series of 
questions about her most probable response to her child’s behavior in a 
series of situations. The mothers were asked about their own behavior in 
38 situations covering aspects of the following: 

1. Feeding and oral activities, such as “he insists on eating with his fingers” 
and “he seldom finishes meals.” 

2. Cleanliness-toilet training, such as “he frequently has toilet accidents be- 
cause he won’t interrupt his play.” 

3. Sex, including sexual curiosity, sexual and obscene remarks, handling 
genitals, body exposure. 

4. Aggression, including insolence and impudence, hitting and pushing, 
temper tantrums, explicit disobedience, and willful property damage. 

3. Dependence, including lack of self-reliance and attempting to gain pa- 
rental support, such as “he whines or begs for help unnecessarily.” 

6. Independence, including situations that suggest that the child is show- 
ing initiative, curiosity', and assertiveness, such as “he insists on his own 
way with other children” and “he wanders away from home.” 

The mothers were also asked a number of other questions and were 
given the F Scale. Three judges decided which disciplinary' category the 
mothers responses indicated. Two out of three judges had to agree for 
the scoring to be made. 

To test the hypothesis concerning the relationship between disciplinary’ 
techniques and authoritarianism, each mother’s F Scale score was cor- 
related with the number of situations (out of the 38) in which she indi- 
cated that she would respond with a nonlove-oriented technique. The 
correlation was .63, thus confirming the hypothesis. 

Evidence from other studies is supportive of the reported findings. Lyle 
and Levitt [1955] measured authoritarianism in fifth-grade children by 
means of the Children’s Antidemocratic Scale. To ascertain the childrens’ 
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perception of the punitiveness of their parents a 2( ^ it f.51i® te | 1 “ 
pletion test was constructed. Items were of the sort ^ 
ntv oarents they A small hut srgnrficant relationship was found 

E authoriSrianism and amount of parental pumtiveness expressed 
on the incomplete sentences test; the corre ation was 

PERMISSIVENESS-RESTRICT1VENESS 

Still other support comes from an invet^on of he 
Parental Attitude Research Inventory by Zuckerman 0 S' 
As was described in Chapter 4, this instrument has been found toconhun 
three factors: authoritarian-control, hostility-re) ectio, 
attitude. The F Seale was found to correlate only w.th be firs of tte 
factors. The relationship was a substantia 5 m a group of 32 tern 
psychiatric patients and .61 in a group of s uen Research 

Block [1955] at the Institute of Personally Asses men t ^Re^rcn 
at the University of California administered a pc , p l Jj 

with "restrictiveness" versus “permissiveness ,n child rearing 
to 100 military officers. Restrictive statements included. 

When adults are entertaining, a child should be seen but 
not heard.” 

Firm and strict discipline makes for strong character in later 
life. 

Children need some of the natural meanness taken out of 
them. 

Permissive statements included: 

A child should be permitted to have secrets from his paren s. 

Jealousy among brothers and sisters is a very common thing. 

Children have a right to make a mess just for the fun of it 

On the basis of responses to the items the 20 ££ ££ 

restrictive fathers were selected for Jubiects evalu- 

sessment period, eight psychologists won man „ 0 f the specific 

ated each by means of a Q-sort description. 6 J j n summary: 

Q-sort items' differentiated permissive and restrictive fathers. * 

The men expressing restrictive attitudes tow 3rd inde- 

by competent observers as more subnmsne, ffi pc, missiic atlilmlcs 

cisive, ineffectual and over-controlled. IhcmcncxprHS SF^ rebe l|i 0 us 
toward child-rearing are evaluated am* '^siic [Block, 1955, 

toward authority figures, persuasne, counter-act, re and 

pp. 44-451. 
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The restrictive group was found to score significantly higher on the F 
Scale than the permissive group. 

On the basis of the correlational findings that have been reported, we 
may reasonably speculate that a circular pattern of cause and effect may 
be operating with respect to child-rearing practices and authoritarianism. 
The relationships are shown schematically in Figure 8-1. The authori- 
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Fig. 8-1. Possible antecedents and consequents of authoritarianism. 

tarian or equalitarian characteristics of parents lead them to structure 
their families and raise their children in quite different ways. The conse- 
quences for the children include the development of personality character- 
istics like those of the parents. On reaching adulthood, these individuals 
repeat the pattern, and so it continues from generation to generation. 


AUTHORITARIANISM AND TRADITIONAL FAMILY IDEOLOGY 
ACROSS GENERATIONS 

In order to confirm the sort of proposition depicted in Fig- 
ure 8-1, a great deal of additional research must be undertaken. The 
major flaw m the data thus far presented is the reliance on intra-individual 
approaches in which scores on the F Scale are found to be related to some 
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other behavior within a group of subjects. Two un ?“ te< ^ t aSS “^ ts 0 f au . 
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thontariamsm. Husbands and wives are L, d rearing practices. Even 
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In a recent investigation [Byrne, 1965], the XFI Scale of 

mothers and fathers of each were given t „ DOr t e d earlier, the cor- 

Levinson and Huffman [1955]. As m t e s u ^ f or students, 

relation between the two tests liras su ‘ generations, however, 

r = .61 for fathers, r = .61 for mo * e S ^ 49 male students, their 

the relationships are considerably smalle • , TFI scores 0 f their 

F Scale scores' correlated .33 (P < 0 7 t Lir mothers. For 

fathers and .14 (not significant) with th , were to an d .14, 

the 59 female students, the correspon ing information 

neither of which is statistically ^ ““ found to be the F 

for predicting authoritarianism in th ?P # both parents is con- 

Scale scores of each parent. If the au ion female offspring 

sidered, a multiple r of .40 for f* 

is found. Obviously a great deal of parental authon- 

be accounted for on the basis of variables other V 
tarianism and traditional family ideo «• parents. Similarity be- 

One possible clue lies in d.ffererrces the MP ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tween husbands and wives was S1 g nl v rppj c ca i e ) but the relation- 
(r = .30 for the F Scale and r =^^1 ^ divided ^ 

ships are not of great magmtud . author i t anan scores, all 

high, medium, and low thirds on the has were found . It was sug- 

possible patterns of husband-wife co au[ j 10rit!lr i an ism and its correlates 
gested that the influence of parental jbly he affected by such 

on the ideology of their offspnng cou q vv jth an authoritarian 

hushand-wife differences. For 3 di | erent effect on children 

father and equalitanan mother m g - m ji ar l v such husband-wife dif 

than a family with the rev '- r ‘’ e P? differently. n0 , • 
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With just the knowledge Of undertalc, .. Author,- 

lies, an exploration of possible pot tem ■ “ in famllio m 
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,l * At die scry least ssc may conclude that tlic rather simple picture that has 
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been drawn to contrast authoritarian and equalitarian home atmospheres 
and their effects on offspring will need to be replaced by a somewhat more 
complicated conceptualization of the antecedents of authoritarianism. 


The Place of Authoritarianism in the Structure 
of Personality 

A great many of the investigations of the California F Scale 
have consisted of establishing correlational relationships with other per- 
sonality dimensions and with behavior in various types of situations. A 
sample of these correlational findings are discussed in the present section. 


PREJUDICE 

One of the initial reasons for developing the F Scale was the 
desire by Adorno, et al., to construct a scale that would measure prejudice 
m a relatively indirect way without mentioning any minority group by 
name. Authoritarianism was conceptualized as a general trait, while preju- 
* ce ^ m y ar an y specific group simply represented one manifestation of 
e 31 ' w0 ° the other scales which the Berkeley group developed 
dealt with prejudice more directly; therefore, the F Scale was expected 
to correlate with these measures. 

fT^f- § rou P s star ting point in the study of prejudice was an investigation 

Irnf™ 1 ™/ . Party i because of the recency of the grotesque horror of 

the 'lone 117 f by the Nazis and P ardv because of 

the long and unenviable history of the Jewish people as the objects of 

Semitism n nrie e nts CUtl0n ' ^ SUggeStion was made that organized anti- 

v at i° democracy because * se - es as a ral] y- 

ward^Tews we movements. In addition, attitudes to- 

per se. As Levinson puts it C ° nStltUte 3n im P ort ant personality variable 

discussions. The facf fe^peopk^a? 111 ° Ut GVen in Casual ever y da y 

when the Jews are about “ the J ew ’.” 

class and represent even- degree of assimSc t g .*? every socl °econormc 
tionality. This striking contra si ' ,, ai T ° n 1S vlvld evidence of this irra- 

supposed homogeneity has sugaest'eT^he 6 ^ feWS ’ ac ^ ual complexit y and their 
against Jews depends more upon their own^? ^ What people Say 

characteristics of Jews [Adorno^ et al, 1950, p ° g> ' than Up ° n the 3Ctual 

the , 

Chapter 5. ’ A Sample of the items was given in 

In some of the original investigations of the Anti-Semitism and F 
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Scales, four groups with a total of 295 individuals took both tests. Co 
relations ranged from .49 to .57 with an average of .53, Thus, as wa 
hypothesized, authoritarianism is positively related to espousal of ant 
Jewish attitudes. 

Still another part of the original series of authoritarian studies deal 
with ethnocentrism. Ethnocentrism refers to cultural narrowness, the ten 
dency to be ethnically centered and rigidly to accept one’s own cultur 
while rigidly rejecting anything different from it. The Ethnocentrism (E' 
Scale which was constructed included items from the A-S Scale along w iti 
such additional items as: 

Negroes have their rights, but it is best to keep them in their 
own districts and schools and to prevent too much contact 
with whites. 

The worst danger to real Americanism during the last 50 
years has come from foreign ideas and agitators. 

Filipinos are all right in their place, but they carry it too far 
when they dress lavishly and go around with white girls. 

It is only natural and right for each person to think that his 
family is better than any other. 

With a relatively large number of groups totaling over 2000 subjects, 
the E Scale was found to correlate with the F Scale from ,56 to .87 with 
a mean of ,73. Thus, a strong tendency exists for authoritarianism to be 
associated with ethnocentrism. 

In the United States, perhaps the central object of prejudice is the Negro 
race. Because of the number of individuals involved and the complex his- 
torical and legal elements intermixed, psychological and sociological studies 
of anti-Negro prejudice have tended to predominate in investigations of 
bigotry. Probably in part because of other factors (for example, regional 
differences) which serve to confound the relationships authoritarianism 
is generally found not to be as highly correlated with attitudes toward 
Negroes as might be expected from the anti-Semitism and ethnocentrism 
findings. As described in Chapter 5, Kelly, Ferson, and Holtzman [1958] 
devised a Desegregation Scale to measure negative attitudes toward Ne- 
groes and reported that scores on this instrument correlated .33 with the 
F Scale. With another group of 73 University of Texas undergraduates, 
Wong [1961] found a .28 correlation between the two tests. In a third 
investigation, Klein [1963] reported a correlation of .17 between the F 
Scale and a Negro Attitude Scale in a group of almost 1,000 undergradu- 
ates. In each instance, the relationship between authoritarianism and anti- 
Negro prejudice is a significant one, but of relatively low magnitude. Ilitcs 
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and Kellogg [1964] administered two specific questions concerning in- 
tegration of public schools and integration of churches along with the 
F Scale to 141 college students in the Deep South. Authoritarianism was 
found to correlate significantly (r= .55 p < .01) with anti-Negro preju- 
dice as measured by these items. 


HOSTILITY 

One of the basic characteristics originally ascribed to the 
high authoritarian individual is that of hostility. This hostility is hypothe- 
sized to be a generalized drive but it is directed primarily toward outgroups 
and toward those who violate cultural mores. Many of the items on the 
F Scale were designed to reflect this hostile component. In addition to the 
prejudice studies, other empirical evidence is also available which supports 
the hostility hypothesis. 

In his doctoral dissertation at Western Reserve University, Meer [1955] 
investigated the hostility of authoritarians as revealed in their verbal reports 
of their dreams. From a group of 116 undergraduates, 38 high-authoritarian 
and 33 low-authoritarian subjects were selected. Dream reports had been 
collected during the semester by the students’ instructors. The mean 
number of dreams per subject was 9.6; high and low authoritarians did 
not differ in this respect. Each dream was scored by a judge (who had no 
knowledge of the F Scale scores) for aggressive and friendly encounters 
with various characters appearing in the dreams. Characters were divided 
into members of the ingroup (family members, friends, and acquaintances) 
and of the outgroup (strangers). The intensity of the aggression was 
scored on an eight-point scale ranging from “feeling hostile but no out- 
ward expression” to “intentional killing.” Interjudge reliability was rela- 
tively high. Those high in authoritarianism reported significantly more 
aggression toward outgroup characters than toward ingroup characters; 
those low in authoritarianism did not report dreams containing this differ- 
ence. With respect to friendly acts, authoritarians reported significantly 
more such acts with ingroup than with outgroup members; again, equali- 
tarians did not make the differentiation. These findings suggested the fol- 
lowing interpretation: 


Intense aggression is likely to arise between parents and children, between 
husband and wife, between siblings and between close friends and relatives. The 
expression of such aggression tends to be anxiety producing so that indirect 
means of expressing this impulse are employed in order to keep anxiety at a 
minimum. One of the characteristics of dreams, according to Freud, is that 
tier allow forbidden impulses to be expressed without the dreamer’s being 
aware of it. If these ideas are applied to the problem of the meaning of 
strangers in dreams, the hypothesis may be advanced that the greater intensity 
of aggression with strangers than with family, friends, and acquaintances is due 
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to the indirect expression of aggression with highly ca thecfed objects [Meer, 
1955, p. 77]. 

A more generalized type of hostility in authoritarians was the object of a 
study by Siegel [1956]. A Manifest Hostility Scale (MHS) was built utiliz- 
ing MMPI items primarily. Siegel selected 1 M items that appeared to re- 
flect hostility and submitted these to five judges for independent evalua- 
tion. They obtained 80 per cent or better agreement on 53 of the 1 14 items; 
three of these were later eliminated. The remaining 50 items were found 
to have a split-half reliability of .84. They consist of such statements as: 

I have very few quarrels with members of my family. (False) 

I like to poke fun at people. (True) 

I sometimes tease animals. (True) 

I never have "temper tantrums.” (False) 

Both the F Scale and the MHS were given to 60 male students at the 
University of Buffalo and to 60 male veterans applying for treatment at a 
Mental Hygiene Clinic. Each group was divided into high, medium, and 
low thirds on the basis of F Scale scores. In both the college and the 
veteran samples a significant positive relationship existed between authori- 
tarianism and hostility. The means are shown in Table 8-2. 


Table 8-2 authoritarianism and manifest hostility 


£ Scale 

Mean Manifest 

Hostility Score 

University 

High 

17.2 

Medium 

12.6 

Low 

12.6 

Veterans 

High 

20 8 

Medium 

16.8 

Low 

14.0 


In each of these investigations of hostility, an association was found be- 
tween F Scale scores and a verbal report of hostile feelings, behaviors, or 
perceptions. Whether those high and low on the authoritarian dimension 
differ in the frequency or the intensity or the direction of their overt ag- 
gressive acts is another question and one not answered by these studies, In 
a simulated war game situation in which hostile behavior was defined in 
terms of pushing a switch to launch missiles against a possible enemy. 
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scores on the F Scale were found to be unrelated to readiness to start a 
“war” under either neutral or hostility-arousing conditions unless the sub- 
jects also held anti-Russian attitudes [Bounds, 1964]. A further investiga- 
tion, utilizing the same experimental situation, found that under certain 
experimental conditions authoritarianism was related to aggressing against 
the “enemy” [Abrams, 1964]. Specifically, when the instructions indicated 
a high value (saving the homeland) and low personal cost (no one will 
be hurt and the missile will destroy itself over the North Pole if the infor- 
mation about the enemy was a false alarm ) , those high in authoritarianism 
launched missiles more readily than did equalitarians. 

POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC BELIEFS 

One of the basic dimensions of political ideology is that com- 
plex combination of beliefs and values concerning man and his relation 
to the state and to the existing social order: liberalism versus conservatism. 
Because such beliefs cover broad aspects of life and because no definitive 
way exists to test their respective assumptions experimentally, it is not 
surprising to find that adherence to one or another position is related to 
a number of personality variables. That is, individuals seem to respond 
on the basis of internal needs and values as much as to external arguments 
and “facts.” 

In their original series of investigations, Adorno, et al. [1950] suggested 
that adherence to right-wing or conservative politics should be related to 
antidemocratic beliefs because fascism is the most extreme right-wing 
political and economic structure and ideology. A Politico-Economic Con- 
servatism Scale was built in an attempt to measure such trends as support 
of the American status quo, resistance to social change, and support of 
conservative values. It includes items of the form: 

America may not be perfect, but the American Way has 
brought us about as close as human beings can get to a perfect 
society. 

In general, full economic security is bad; most men wouldn’t 
work if they didn’t need the money for eating and living. 

With over 2,000 subjects in a wide variety of groups, correlations were 
found between the PEC Scale and the F Scale ranging from .22 to .72 with 
an average of .52. Various other investigators in subsequent studies have 
confirmed this relationship between authoritarianism and conservatism. 

Since a number of quite specific issues are involved in liberal-conservative 
differences, it is not surprising to find the F Scale related to the position 
which individuals take on many seemingly diverse topics. As his doctoral 
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dissertation at Stanford, Mahler [1953] built a Socialized Medicine Atti- 
tude Scale; examples of items are: 

The quality of medical care under the system of private prac- 
tice is superior to that under a system of compulsory health in- 
surance. (Disagree) 

A compulsory health program would be a realization of one 
of the true aims of a democracy. (Agree ) 

Any system of compulsory health insurance would invade the 
privacy of the individual. (Disagree) 

With a group of 106 Stanford students, Mahler found that his scale cor- 
related — .30 with the F Scale. That is, the more positive the attitude 
toward socialized medicine the less authoritarian the individual tends to 
he. 

Authoritarianism is correlated with and hence predictive of other types 
of political behavior besides that of marking responses on an attitude scale. 
Before the nomination of candidates and presentation of party platforms 
in the 1960 presidential campaign, Wrightsman, Radloff, Horton, and 
Mecherikoff [1961] obtained the presidential choices and F Scale scores of 
1,142 college students in nine colleges and universities in four sections of 
the country. They found that authoritarian scores of those who supported 
different candidates were significantly different. Table 8-3 shows the eight 

Table 8-3 mean f scale scores of supporters 

OF DIFFERENT PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES* 


Candidate 

Mean F Scale Score 


OrwUe Faubus 

32.5 


Lyndon B. Johnson 

32.2 


John F. Kennedy 



Richard hi. Nixon 

29.3 


Nelson Rockefeller 

29.0 


Hubert Humphrey 

27.8 


Stuart Symington 

26.5 


AdJai E. Stevenson 

26.0 



* Adapted from Wrightsman, et <d , 1961, p. 44. 


candidates and the mean F scores of those who gave each candidate as 
his first choice. Because of the wide spectrum of beliefs which characterize 
each party, there are greater F Scale differences within each party than 
between parties. Among these students. Democrats had a mean of 29.1 
and Republicans a mean of 29.4. Independents, with a mean of 27.7, 
were significantly less authoritarian than members of cither major party-. 
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The importance of the candidate’s political ideology in determining 
his relative appeal to authoritarians and equalitarians was shown by 
Leventhal, Jacobs, and Kudirka [1964] in two investigations. The first was 
conducted just before the 1960 presidential election. The hypothesis was 
made that Kennedy’s advocation of the New Frontier would appeal to those 
low in authoritarianism, while Nixon’s preference for the status quo would 
appeal to those high on this dimension. In the period one to two weeks be- 
fore the election, 76 undergraduates at Yale indicated their preference 
with respect to the two candidates and also took the F Scale. A significant 
relationship was found between F Scale scores and political choice, with au- 
thoritarians preferring Nixon. In addition, on a series of issues of national 
and international importance, subjects assumed that the candidate they 
had chosen was more similar in opinion to themselves than was the candi- 
date they had rejected. 

In an attempt to extend these findings, Leventhal, et al. [1964] then em- 
ployed an experimental situation in which a candidate’s ideology could be 
manipulated. At the time of the 1962 congressional elections, pairs of can- 
didates were described to three different samples of students. One group 
was presented with a conservative Republican versus a liberal Democrat, 
one with a liberal Republican versus a conservative Democrat, and the 
third group was given two candidates who had the same ideology The sub- 
lets were 189 male undergraduates at Yale. The ideology of the candidates 
was given in terms of their opinions about federal aid to urban redevelop- 
ment, increased social security benefits, increased minimum wages, greater 

benefit federal aid to education, and stricter antitrust 
legislation. Those with high scores on the F Scale voted for the conserva- 
tive candidate, and those with low scores voted for the liberal candidate 
regardless of party label. When the two candidates had the Tame ideoW 
authoritarianism was not related to choice. The authors point out that fu- 

he relaHvelv s ral d TT* *° affeCt ° h ° ice of “"didates only in 
j.c h 'j , and well - ed "cated segment of the population where 

SistenMn ^staa’l-rT*' 0Illy " the candidat “ are "“sonably con- 
f, in espousing liberal or conservative ideology, and onlv if such 

date° 8 ‘ P ° SI ' 216 m ° re Salient than other characteristics of the candi- 

For the 1964 presidential election, Milton and Waite [19641 utilized the 
TFI Scale of Levinson and Huffman riQ«l mfi, It! 1 ? J „ ]i lzed the 
the summer of 1964 the TFI Sralp J . . er ^ an ^ Scale. In 
the Universities of ^T«e an^GeoSil ' d ™ niS ‘ er ? d to 401 students at 

which of the following three men thev nfrfr Tf '"A"? wae then asked 
States: Goldwater Tohnson Walla } P referred as President of the United 

significant F ratio; as hypothesized,' fhe S^ fTI 7'“ “ high ' y 

Prefming Wa " a “ a " d & lo-f LoS' hyXse^ 
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Still other types of politically relevant behavior have been found related 
to authoritarianism. Beginning in 1949, the University of California at 
Berkeley was shaken by what became known as the “loyalty oath contro- 
versy.” The Regents of the University, in the summer of that year, sent 
out a special noncommunist oath with the academic contracts for 1949- 
1950. A great many individuals refused to sign this oath on the grounds 
that: (1) there were no Communists on the faculty, and (2) the oath con- 
stituted a violation of tenure. In the succeeding furor, 18 nonsigning 
faculty members took their case to court while a number of nontenure em- 
ployees (mostly graduate students) lost their positions. Handlon and 
Squier (1955] located 23 of the 29 nonsigners in the latter group and 
selected a random sample of 21 nontenured individuals who did sign the 
oath. Each subject was interviewed and given (among other things) the 
F Scale. Though there were many similarities between these two groups, 
one of the findings was that those who refused to sign were significantly 
less authoritarian than those who did sign the oath. 

Still another investigation dealt with the proposition that those who 
ascribe to authoritarian ideology would respond positively to a society in 
which authoritarian values were the accepted mode. One approach to the 
investigation of this possibility is to find a group within our culture which 
is structured along authoritarian lines. In many respects the ideology of 
military life is authoritarian. For example, conventionalism, submission 
to and enforcement of authority, toughness, and hard-headedness would 
seem to be common characteristics. French and Ernest [1955] at Lack- 
land Air Force Base built a Military Ideology Scale (MIS) to measure ac- 
ceptance of the military. Items included- 

An airman who salutes smartly and proudly can be counted 
on to perform his duties in the same fashion. (Agree) 

Reveille formation is an unnecessary waste of time and 
sleep. (Disagree) 

Subjects were a total of 186 airmen in basic training. The MIS was found 
to correlate between .35 and .54 with the F Scale in different subgroups. 
Even though authoritarianism is positively related to acceptance of military 
ideology, it was not found to be related to the decision to make the service 
a career. 

MALADJUSTMENT 

In the theoretical description of authoritarians and cqualf- 
tarians, a number of characteristics of the former suggest less than optimal 
psychological functioning. Thus, authoritarians were described as rigid, 
conforming, repressing, denying, projecting, and displacing. Equalitarians, 
on the other hand, were indicated to be more flexible, more free, more 
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aware of their impulses, and less likely to utilize unconsciously determined 
defense mechanisms. In a 1954 article, Masling suggested that the pri- 
mary reason for these differences in characterization stemmed from a lack 
of objectivity in the social scientists who were investigating authoritarian- 
ism. His general point is a good one: “There seems to be a tendency to 
use the term ‘authoritarian’ as a mild profanity which one could use 
to describe other people (never oneself)” [Masling, 1954, p. 318]. Masling 
also indicated that at that time only four studies had investigated the re- 
lationship between authoritarianism and mental health and that not one 
of them found any relationship. Actually, only one of the four utilized the 
California F Scale. In that particular investigation, no relationship was 
found between authoritarian scores and responses to the Rotter Incom- 
plete Sentences Test. Obviously, considerably more evidence would be 
needed to be able to state with any degree of confidence that authoritarians 
are or are not more maladjusted than equalitarians. 

One small bit of support for Masling’s general proposition came from 
Freedman, Webster, and Sanford [1956] who administered the F Scale 
and the MMPI to two large samples of freshman women (N = 441, and 
N = 225). Of the 12 scales of the latter test, three were found to be 
negatively correlated with authoritarianism to a significant degree in both 
samples. Authoritarians were less defensive, less hysterical, and less paranoid 
than equalitarians. 

Since anxiety is a prominent component of most forms of behavior 
pathology, the notion that authoritarians were maladjusted would lead 
to the prediction of a relationship between the F Scale and a measure of 
anxiety. Singer and Feshbach [1959] used the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale (see Chapter 10) as an anxiety measure. With 147 male under- 
graduates as subjects, a correlation of .34 was found between the two tests. 
Davids [1955], using 20 male undergraduates, reported a correlation of 
.69 between the F Scale and the MAS. However, Davids and Eriksen 
[1957] with 48 Naval enlisted men found the two scales unrelated. Pos- 
sibly, population differences (undergraduates versus sailors) account for 
these discrepant findings. 

Criminal behavior represents a particular type of maladjustment. Among 
the 14 groups who were given the final version of the F Scale by Adorno, 
et al., 110 San Quentin prisoners obtained the highest score (item mean 
= 4.73). Aumack [1956], in an investigation of 85 murderers at San Quen- 
tin, reported that their mean authoritarian scores were the highest yet 
reported in any investigation. The item mean was 4.77 compared with 

3.90 for the general population and 3.30 for Universitv of California 
students. 

Still another approach to the relationship between authoritarianism and 
maladjustment has centered on the possible effects of authoritarian parents 
on maladjustment in their offspring. Kates and Diab [1955] studied the 
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of ambiguity as “the tendency to perceive ambiguous situations as de- 
sirable” [Budner, 1962, p. 29]. Budner developed a 16-item scale to measure 
tolerance-intolerance of ambiguitv. 

Sample items are: 

What we are used to is always preferable to what is un- 
familiar. (Agree) 

A good teacher is one who makes you wonder about your way 
of looking at things. (Disagree) 

This test and the F Scale were administered to nine groups of subjects. 
In each instance the correlations (.17 to .55) were positive; in six of the 
groups, the coefficients were significant. 

D T ° 28 r I 2 n^ hmen at 3 Negro state colle § e in Baltimore, Kelman and 
Barclay [1963] administered the F Scale and Walk’s A Scale [O’Connor, 

19)_J, which is another measure of intolerance of ambiguitv The latter 
scale consists of such items as: 


Nobody can have feelings of love and hate toward the same 
person. 

It is always better to have a definite course of action than to 
be vacillating among several possibilities. 

There is more than one right way to do anything. 

In order to control for acquiescent response set, five of the A Scale items 

^reTEhe tto ie end h T? t0leia 1 “ d ° f the continuum a "d three to 

investigation [Kenny and Ginsbem 1Q?R1 {L An earlier 

.57 (p < .01) between the A Scale and a specM FSe'al “ COrrebtio f n ° f 

““no™"”" in a Sam P' e ° f 76 fanJK meaSUIe “ 
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subjects. The most plausible reason for these contmd Seta «y Mings is 
that the various measures which have been proposed for intolerance 
ambiguity have been found not to be interrelated. 

... the nature of the task is a crucial element in 
studies in this area. If no common factor of ^ 

through all the tests employed in its name, then the 
too surprising [Kenny and Ginsberg, 1958, p. 3051. 


INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 

In the original California studies, in groups ranging in size 
from 104 to 342, scores on the F Seale were found to J 

with performance on various tests of intellectual abil ty. ■ 


Table 8-4 authoritamanism and intellectual ability 


Correlation 


Investigators 
Hollander [19541 


Measure 

with F Scale 

Sample 

268 Naval Cadets 

American Council 
on Education 

-.21 



College Test 

Jacobson and 

Rettig [1959] 

354 Purdue 

Undergraduates 

ACE Psychological 
Examination 
Quantitative 

-.39 

-22 



Subscale 



Linguistic 

— 26 



Subscale 




Purdue Placement 
Test in English 
Purdue Physical 

-.18 

-.53 



Science Test 

Davids and 

48 Naval Enlisted 

Naval General 
Classification 

—24 

Eriksen [1957] 

Men 

Test 

Davids [1955] 

20 Male 

Undergraduates 

Grade Point 

Average 

-.40 

Davids [1956] 

22 Male 

Undergraduates 

Grade Point 

Average 

—60 

Lindgren [1962] 

69 Female 
Laundromat 

Years of 

Education 

—29 


Customers 




81 Male 

Laundromat 

Years of 

Education 

—31 


Customers 
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Army General Classification Test, —.13 with Mechanical Comprehension, 
— .20 with Reading Comprehension, — .16 with Arithmetical Comprehen- 
sion, and — .48 with the Otis Intelligence Test. Subsequent research has 
tended to confirm these relationships, as shown in Table 8-4. The reasons 
for these findings are somewhat more difficult to ascertain. Possibly, ad- 
herence to authoritarian beliefs requires relatively low intellectual ability 
while equalitarian ideology demands brightness. Such an explanation is 
probably too simple. For one thing, intelligence is related to educational at- 
tainment and to socioeconomic class. Both of the latter variables involve a 
number of behavioral influences such as differences in child-rearing prac- 
tices. Whatever the ultimate findings concerning the mechanisms under- 
lying the correlations, that a greater-than-chance negative relationship exists 
between authoritarianism and intellectual ability seems well established. 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION AND RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY 

Various aspects of religious behavior have been found to be 
related to authoritarianism and ethnocentrism. Jones [1958] examined the 
relationship between scores on the F Scale and responses to a 50-item 
background information form. He used two samples of Naval Aviation 
Cadets; one contained 389 subjects, the other had 397. The six religious 
items on the background form were examined in relation to authoritarian- 
ism^ Two of the six items were significantly related to F Scale scores in 
both samples. The questions and the mean F scores of subjects giving 
each response are shown in Table 8-5. 


Table 8-5 authoritarianism and religion 

Are you affiliated with a religious group: 


Sample 1 
Sample 2 


Sample 1 
Sample 2 


No 

*105.0 

108.6 


Yes 

U7^ 

119.7 


Yes, 

Protestant 

~ 114.8 
118.6 




Yes, 

Yes, 

Roman 

Jewish 

Catholic 

89.1 

114.3 

102.4 

122.3 

’■gularly? 



h-Sh in authori- 

bc Jewish or unaffiliated with anv church “ndm ROman Catl,olic than lo 
church regularly. * ' an ° (-) are more likely to attend 
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Data obtained by David Dustin and Robert K. Young on over 500 
college undergraduates are consistent with these findings. In terms of re- 
ligious preference, those students who indicated that they were Baptists, 
Episcopalians, or Catholics obtained the highest mean scores, while those 
with no religious affiliation were the least authoritarian. In between were 
students who were Jewish, Methodist, Presbyterian, or numbers ™ s ‘ 
ccllaneous Protestant groups. Similarly, those who attended church more 
regularly (weekly or twice a month) were significantly more authoritana 
than those who never or almost never attended church. The latter finding 
is not simply a reflection of nonaffiliated students. Even among those wrth 
religious affiliations, individuals who attend church regularly are s.gn.fi 
cantly more authoritarian than those who stay away from church 

Similar findings with respect to the Ethnocentr.sm Scale led Adorno, 

et al., to suggest: 

Belonging to or identifying oneself with V e,igiOUS ,n b °t y j?tionTcffiS 
certainly does not mean that one thereby takes over the h*hbonal C hrisUan 

values of tolerance, brotherhood, and equali y. n affiliate with any 

that these values are more firmly held by people who do not affihate w h any 

& m dt^ “ much ab ° ut * 

[Adorno, et al., 1950, p. 219]. 

Dynamics of Authoritarianism 

REPRESSION AND PROJECTION . • 

r-W of the basic characteristics of authontanan mdmduals 

in the original theoretical 

life notion was that IHhc repression h> poth* 

ment by Kogan [1956 .The 8= find it morc difficult , 0 recognize 

«.s were accurate, au,ho " ,at , n , 3lc[i3l „, 3n would cquahtanans. lie 
threatening aggressive and s on , partiallv masked by wlntc no.se 
selected 42 sentences to be i rcro P P nc utral practice sentences, 

in order to 3 „ d H s ^ ujl lc „ lc „ccs 

random order. Samples oTthc three tjpos of sentences arci 

N You like to go sw imming during the summer season. 

T1,c thought of a good meal increases jour appetite. 

A o',X%r death would be a just punishment for sou. 

Your mother is to blame for jour wont faults. 
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Sexual 

You have been unable to break your ugly sex habits. 

You would have loved to share your father's sex life. 

The subjects were 37 male undergraduates. In a group presentation, each 
sentence was played, the tape stopped, and the subjects were asked to 
wnte down what they had heard before the next sentence was played. 
Because of the white noise, accurate perception of the sentences was diffi- 
cult. Each sentence the subjects wrote down was given a score ranging 
from 4 (perfect recognition) to zero (blank or a completely irrelevant 
guess). Then, each subject’s recognition score for each of the three types 
of sentences was determined. Since the subjects would undoubtedly differ 
in auditory ability, differences in hearing were controlled by computing a 
sex/neutral and an aggressive/neutral ratio for each subject. Tims, recog- 
nition of the threatening material was measured in relation to recognition 
of neutral material; differences, then, should be a function of aggressive 

^"°T nt rather than Simply auditor y differences. It was found 

Tv™™ mCreaS£d ’ abilit y t0 P erceive *e threatening 
material decreased Scores on the F Scale correlated - 39 with the 

sex/neuted ratio and -.38 with the aggressive/neutral ratio. 

siZlv In avoidanr ^ of sexua % in authoritarians is not 

pressed ^ theirmw-rf fuf sexuab ^her, what is re- 

ftems deal vffh 2 unacce P^le sexual feelings. Several of the F Scale 

sexual impulses and behavior onto others One f pro ' echo 1 nof lm P ro P er 
[Rothstein, I960] dealt with this latter Td Xp "" ncrital investigation 

University of m a k „d rXte' 32°" ,1 T? “5 

32 equalitarians were selected. They were asked to 32 f a “ thon , tar,ans and 
picture containing two five-minute scenes An att aft 7' 7 ""T" 
middle twenties played in both scenes Tn one , ” female in her 

while in the other she i • a rr ' . n one a sex y f ema le was portrayed 

the subjects saw the sexv sceSst haffTeV df UnderStandin ^ half of 

were asked a number of questions Aout the star ofIS 

tarians rated the star as u siar ot the hhn. The authori- 

and the authoritarians rated he ° ^ more se xual than did equalitarians, 
eludes: a ‘ ed hei as more se ™ a l «mn kindly. Roihstein con- 

the unaeceptabiUtfoMd tapd^'seTT't S . tructure of . the authoritarian is 
suppressed and isolated. However since^h S nVingS remain for the most part 
of personality, these impulses find I [ ? y ar / not int egrated with the rest 
a Heightened concern and moral indi^n r and odier displaced outlets, as in 
One can then view the hih^SSff 0 " ex P ressi ™ 

star in terms of his projecting unacceDtablp 65561 ^! y sexuaI perception of the 
stem, 1960, p. 333 ]. s ptable sensual impulses onto her [Roth- 
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Similarly, authoritarians have been found to be more likely to evaluate 
stimuli with sexual content as being pornographtc than are equahtar.ans 
Eliasberg and Stuart [1961] chose 13 35-mm. color slides of °f a ' 
showing nudes from the Metropolitan Museum of i Mt, the Muslin of 
Modem Art, and Blaue Bueher. Examples are Modems Rcclmmg 
Nude 1918, Gauguin’s Woman with Mangoes, and Chabas Septemb er 
Mom. The subjects were 219 male and female students. Each sWe was 
projected on a screen for one minute, and subjects were : ask ted to > judge 
each as pornographic or not pornographic. .The correa 1 45 

number of pictures judged to be pornographic and F Scale scores w . . 

CONFORMITY AND OTHER GROUP BEHAVIOR 

The characteristics of conventionalism and authoritarian sub. 

mission within the authoritarian syndrome have led a number of^ ^ 
gators to hypothesize that those scoring big on , , g y sc ]i 

conformists. In the widely used “nform.ty procedure d^ed by^ sch 

riqcfii ...hiects are given a task such as judging the length or lines 
li cig Eze Of f standard object with an 

the subject is one of a group of subjects carrying out the ask Ac.ua ^ 

each subject is mixed in with a group of stooges who ^ 
unanimously incorrect responses on a speci > subject rocs along 

formity is defined as the number o . oak comtructed \ 

with the group on the incorrect d c . j t ] 10se w ], 0 con- 

test which discriminates !*<«.» p“^ c f sc0 laundromat customers as 

subject", ‘ Lindgren 1 [“<>62) ' found Iba^ authoritarianism correlated — 
with independence for 81 men an . Nadlcr f!959] utilized 

In his doctoral dissertation al .“.f^^nege studclrts. Nad- 

an Aschlength^Hmeiudging t k S I SC0I(3 and frequency of 

- - 

At the Institute of Per > asscJS]ncnt of 90 men was reported by 

fi f , d C M 95 5 T One of the procedures for 50 of the subjects dealt with 
Crutchfield [1955]. One or t P ^ othcr w sc „ cd as controls . 

conformity m groups of fi> , fl0nt 0 f the subjects, and each 

Slides were projected “ „ “Lg for a judgment by the subject. Some 
slide presented a 9 uCst, ° . & s lcnglll 0 f lines; some hoc matters of 
were perceptual judgment pressing a button to indicate 

opinion. Ere., »?•“* 

Ins choice among a scrim l nlcnlbcIS 0 f tl.c group” responded nrcor- 

TJI; lc!X llie ilifonnatiou about the eboiccs of .be otber (our was 
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faked; the experimenter actually presented the information to them. In 
this investigation, 21 of these critical conformity trials were mixed in with 
neutral trials. The conformity score was the number of these 21 trials on 
which the subject responded as he believed the group had done. The 
range was from one to 17 with a mean of eight. Scores on the F Scale 
were found to correlate .39 with this measure of conformity. 

Wells, Weinert, and Rubel [1956] studied conformity in terms of re- 
sponse to the drawing shown in Figure 8-2. In the control group, 62 college 



“d^otlvZc 1 bla^d’ 'n and ? ed Which "as fault in 

A. In the experimental el™ 5 the ™"ing 60 Mamed Driver 

in a conformity situation F.nrtTkT ” st udents were shown the picture 
dents who appeared to be fellow s 1/° f Sat , m 3 Clrc1 ' w 'th four other stu- 
Said that Driver B was at fault- the' 0 ^ Act “ all l'> the y we re stooges who 
situation, 2 , subject? blamed ^ and4 t’” “ 

Of those who yielded to con form Sd A ' • mean F Scale score 

for those who did not yield ^ preSSUre was S1 gnificantly higher than 
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In spite of the number of investigations reporting a positive relationship 
between authoritarianism and conformity, we should note that for reasons 
which are as yet not determined, negative evidence is sometimes reported. 
For example, with two groups of Canadian undergraduates in two different 
conformity tasks, Gorfein [1961] found no relationship between scores 
on the F Scale and the tendency to conform. 

In addition to conformity, other types of behavior in group situations 
have been investigated as relevant to authoritarianism. In two small group 
experiments [Haythom, Couch, Haefner, Langham, and Carter, 1956; 
Haythorn, Haefner, Langham, Couch, and Carter, 1956], various combi- 
nations of authoritarians and equalitarians were formed into four-man 
groups. They were given the task of discussing, composing, role playing 
and recording a script for a movie scene involving a human relations prob- 
lem. The entire task required about two and a half hours, and the interac- 
tion was observed through a one-way vision mirror. A great many differ* 
ences were found in the rated behavior of High F vs. Low F leaders amt 
followers. For example, authoritarian leaders were more likely to tell some- 
one else to do something and to he autocratic, and they were less sensitive 
to others. Among other findings, equalitarian leaders were more likely to be 
sensitive, to show satisfaction, to ask for the expression of opinion, am) 
to utilize effective intelligence. In general, the conclusion was that the 
equalitarian subjects were more effective in dealing with the task tffjn 
were the authoritarians. 

In a correlational study that has relevance for further experiment jJ v,otk 
on group behavior, Hollander [1954] predicted that authoritarians V/oid-j 
be chosen by their peers as leaders in a military situation. A to|,j| t,f 
cadets at the Naval School of Pre-Flight served as subjects. After tj,/,/; 
months of training, each subject was asked to nominate tfic three /ud'fj 
whom they considered as best qualified and the three they c 
least qualified for the position of student commander. As it iotu/i 
leadership scores and authoritarianism were found to be / 

related (r = -.43). The higher the F Scale score the leu ' 'S' 
individual to be nominated as a leader, irrespective of the a • 'S' 
of the individual who made the nomination. 

RIGIDITY AND RESISTANCE TO CHANCE 

An hypothesis which has been made 
thoritarians arc more rigid in their behavior a/jJ S;t S' * '* * 
change both externally and internally than arc c ^ 

In a number of experiments, rigidity lias btcjj 
to change set in order to solve the Einstcllung 

task, a set is established by a series of arit} JfJ>;v ^ sf 
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the requirement is to withdraw certain amounts of water from a large jar 
in order to obtain a specified quantity. A set is established by presenting 
a series of problems with a long solution such as jar B minus jar A minus 
jar C twice. Then a series of problems follows which may be solved by that 
same long method or more simply by jar A minus C. Those who continue 
using the long solution on the latter problems are defined as more rigid. 
Brown [1953] found that F Scale scores and Einstellung scores were related 
in ego-involved conditions (tests are “measures of intelligence and moti- 
vation ; the results are of great importance”) but not in relaxed condi- 
tions. Jackson, Messick, and Solley [1957] aroused achievement need in 54 
Purdue undergraduates for whom F Scale scores were available and then 
administered the Einstellung task. The mean F Scale score of the 32 stu- 
dents who continued using the long solution was significantly higher than 
that of the 22 who switched to the short solution. On the other hand, 
French [1955] found no relationship between the F Scale and the Einstel- 
lung task under either relaxed or ego-involved conditions with a group of 
basic airmen at Lackland Air Force Base; she also reported no relationship 
e tween t e F Scale and six other measures of rigidity. Once again, popu- 
lation differences may account for the inconsistent findings. 

Resistance to changing one s opinion on the basis of new evidence was 
investigated by Mischel and Schopler [1959] who took advantage of a cur- 

teSt an hypothesis - Shortl y af ter Russia launched 
Sputnik I m 1957, students in two psychology classes were asked a num- 

r o questions including: Winch of the two countries (U.S. or U.S.S.R.) 
5^" 7 St i kelyt c ° § et to the moon first?” About three-fourths 
Wi hin tn tfT' f he , U ^” choice was not related to authoritarianism. 
S not veTha> <**** a Hve do § was launched; the U.S. 

quLioL y were , Satd 1 lite kunchin §- At this point, when the 

chose the U S • tb^l 7 ab ° Ut one -f ourth of the students still 

t^ose r d \»r 5 sugsested that 

rigidlv holding fn • • . . wou d rea ch the moon first were 

dence. In each of the" P 0si t|° n in the face of contradictory evi- 

had significantly lower iTscale^scores °than ^th ^ predicti ° nS 

original position. than th ° Se who maintained their 

evMe^o! t b he S r l eSanee d ’° h T n 1 1963 1 ““ ld b = interpreted as further 

information . 7h „W ts were T'T 7 ? Cha " 8 ' ‘ h = basis of — 
nois. After am" in. a f thVS, \ ' St “ dents at the University of Illi- 

“subieets” who were actually worS forkT' mlroduced t0 hv0 other 
the F Scale, the subjects w ;~ • r g h\ th ex P enm enter. After taking 
pression formation. In resDonce ? ° rme t f iat the research dealt with im- 

hewasa premedical student n * °. C f Ues Accomplice I indicated that 
P medical student, a junior, and had a grade-point average better 
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than B Accomplice II reported that he was a physics major a junior, and 
at had a gradlpoint average higher than B The real sub,ect — d 
similar questions about himself, and then each sub,ect £ ”‘ c 

the other two students on 14 rating scales dealmg wrth . personal, ty ch « 

satsEiMS-rfeits: 

each subject judged fte , o hers o„ the H I ^ ^ high 

comparing the two sets of ratings, sterner j , , • j ra t ed the 

F Scale subjects resisted the mildly derogatory 

two partners equally favorably, |ust as they Accomplice I after 

The low F Scale subjects lowered then 

S^^S^ni^tance to new i—ion the am 

XS^^^S^StobelLtha, 

“good people possess both good an 3 4 f ne w evidence 

Resistance of authoritarians to change on (to to**™ ^ ^ 
does not mean that they tend to mam , an au thoritv figure 

conditions. It has been found, for e *a™P ’ ya) of the opinions given by 
(an instructor) indicates a str g PP h ata t hc tendency of 

"■ 19651 - 

Changes in Authoritarianism 

Authoritarian GharacteEistios^are^^^raeral^y^nssun^cd^tr^b^, ^ 
tively stable and enduring a s P . msm shou ] d fc c subject to alteration 
sonality variable, however, a . dics j me been undertaken which con- 
under suitable conditions. spcc jf v ing those conditions under which 

sUtute a beginning of the s tash * P anJ thosc un dcr which a 

authoritarian tendencies « occurs 

change away from author, tar, an beliefs occurs. 
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lander [1954] administered the test to Naval Aviation Cadets under ordi- 
nary instructions and with instructions to respond to the scale as though 
it were “a test of military leadership potential” on which they wished to 
make a “good score.” The authoritarian scores were significantly higher 
under the second conditions. 

Perhaps more relevant to what is generally meant by change is an 
investigation by Kahn, Pollack, and Fink [1960] of the effects of convulsive 
therapy on authoritarianism in a group of 69 patients at Hillside Hospital 
in New York City. The F Scale was administered during the week before 
treatment began, on the day following the 12th treatment, and two weeks 
after treatment was terminated. The patients were divided into an experi- 
mental group of 59 subjects who received grand-mal convulsive therapy and 
a control group of 10 subjects who received subconvulsive electro-stimula- 
tion. All patients were treated three times a week for at least four weeks. 
Only in the experimental group did F Scale scores increase significantly 
during treatment. In addition, it was found that the greater the amount 
of brain dysfunction (measured by EEG recordings) induced by the treat- 
ment, the greater the increase in authoritarianism. Seven members of the 
control group were later placed in treatment; at that time they too revealed 
a significant increase in F Scale scores. Following treatment, the scores re- 
turned to their original level. Kahn, et al., conclude: 

The change in score with altered brain function is consistent with previous 
observations on the behavioral effects of convulsive therapv. In accord with 

meTrrekS to me c WOrk 'a 8r r ter agreement with F Scale items during treat- 
ment is related to increased stereotypy and difficulty in discrimination as well 

notedriTn ° f 3 gen « al P— which has blen 
1960 p 190] P P 3nd dmiCal behavi0ral measures [Kahn, et al, 

which might be ejected to ° f Wbat a PP ears to he a situation 

tarianism. One would predict that fnte^ & kSting inCrease in authori ' 

context should lead to ideological shTftT in Ih^^ 5 r" f thoritarian 

ceptance of authoritarian beliefs Chrfetfe 19W * ? °f P T 

to 182 white induct ; a’ , St 6 [ 1952 J admi ™stered the F Scale 

completion of "fx welL "f "f 7 ^ K,C : trainin g before and after 

no significant shift in authoritarianism 11 H™ T 6 ^ “ 3 wWe made 
available concerning n,, Lnontananism - However, sociometric data were 

rejected bother rectos a ?db V ^ ™ -epted « 

The 55 recruits who were IfT" 8 P ersonne1 ' 

superiors became significantly more author, >a re|ected , b y both P eers a "d 
Their mean score was nni l' -c th oritarian over the six-week period. 

127 recruits on the orimnal H 8n,fi ? n ly dlfferent from that of the other 

on tne original administration of the F Scale 
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DECREASED AUTHORITARIANISM 

One investigation which found a decrease in scores is some- 
what difficult to interpret. Aumack [1956] studied three 8'°T 0 Tj f 
ers at San Ouentin nrison who had been impnsoned for varying periods or 
t'mehom yea" to si, years. He found a significant £-£ oo, 

relation of -.32 between authoritarianism and length o 

Pr 'An*' investigation with . fan- —ad £"£££* 
Singer [I960] as his doctoral dissertatron at theUmvera^ J velba ] 
Singer attempted to alter responses to the F irate By p ^ 

reinforcement of democratic st “ teI " e "‘ s ™ ^ ts of these, 48 females 
and the E Scale were administered to 250 ? ub ) ec “' , h tests) se „. 
were chosen with pairs (matched on the asis o experiment, 

ing in either the experimental or Showi asked to ndicate 

items of the F Scale were read to each 5 “ b ) , c ^“Vnfaigroup, each 
agreement or disagreement with eac ■ . .statement "good'' or "right" 

pro-democratic response was reinforced by ^ reinforee ment was given. 

from the experimenter. In the con g p more pro . 

Singer found that in the ^“47previouslv Generalization beyond the 
democratic responses than they na p _ f ' nrse Singer attempted to 
experimental rituation is -other matter, of corns, S.nger^ ^ 

test this possibility with respec a(tcr thc experimental situ- 

were readministered the E Sea ; er remained in thc room; for 

ation. For half of each group P. Generalization of prodemo- 

half, the experimenter was out jn t])C CO ndition where thc 

^"el^d in d.c\oom 

“n^e^stftcia" fnflu^ce rather than as change in authoritarian 

beliefs. , , • vn i ve c less experimental control than 

A final investigation of chang J wci3 \ significance if it proses to be 

thc Singer study but has a 6 ^ |cJ an imcs tjgation dealing with 

a consistent finding. Levit 11 aul ],oritarianism in grade-school 

thc influence of teacher dc . sc l 10 ol classes (fourtli, fifth, six' 11 ) 

children. Tire tea. chcr *„■» “ b “ B a onc . )c ar period. The goal 

took part in a causal “““"ej’.jj ic3tcd by the following definition: 
of this type of tunning pr g ^ 1<cn ,c,cd rather than 

nrcoretically. a ''causal tachn c Ic J ; . jj, llu „u„ rootnatron in 

chss-ccntcrcd, who recognizes the d> ^ >|k r ^ cljolui lo classroom iduiliens 

S‘.o "l^sb'c extent on - fa P “ i ’" “ 
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rather than on that behavior itself. Concomitant with this general orientation 
are various attempts to assess pupil motivation, rather than to assign stereotyped 
causes to behavior [Levitt, 1955, p. 449]. 

Shortly after the teachers had finished the training program, the three 
experimental classes and six control-group classes (two fourth, two fifth, 
and two sixth grades) were administered the Children’s Antidemocratic 
Tendency Scale. With differences in intelligence controlled statistically, 
the students in the experimental classes were found to be significantly less 
authoritarian than the students in the control classes at each grade level. 

Current Status of Authoritarianism as a 
Personality Variable 

The preceding overview of research dealing with the Cali- 
fornia F Scale shows clearly that authoritarianism has proven to be a use- 
ful concept as a dimension of personality. What issues seem to be most 
important in influencing future research on this variable? 


RESPONSE SET 

As suggested early in the chapter, the problem of acquiescent 
response set has plagued many users of the F Scale. To date, no satisfactory 

Sm aS nn«?l b t WhlCh ™* suies ^horitarianism while controlling 

° n “ * T V ° nSC SGt blaS ' Am ° n S 0thers > Rorer [1965] has pro- 

After ^ of a teapot tempest. 

After reviewing the evidence concerning set, Rorer says : * 

equL^iwasIholvinT'Jh^ff ‘l? 31 , even ! f these studies are interpreted un- 
small. Unfortunately the^n S f ° _ acc l u * esce nce, they show that effect to be 

existence of acquiescence on^he basis oS' W “ demonstrated ” the 
significant correlations of negligible practicaWah'pfi :erpretatl ° ns ° f statistically 
acquiescence is wirlesnrpaa ° c ^ tlCa va ue ^ as created the illusion that 

^^p5W.M4. g, “ ,mporlance ’ especia,ly in lhe Ca,i - 

tesuStft “red “f ble 10 T iSe 3 

tarianism unconfoundedl evening minomvay^by acquiescence] °' 
factors of authoritarianism 

were not constructed accoldhl^t^fa? USed measunng instruments which 

has subsequently been factor an.l C f r ' analybc procedures, the F Scale 

tests are found to contain more than y a number of investigators. When 

that it would be advantageous in inde P ende [ lt factor, one can argue 

scales so that independent dime ■ tvl ^ c t le tcst into a number of sub- 
ndependent d.menstons of personality would not be com- 
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bined inappropriately into one total score. With respect to the F Scale, 
Krug gives an example: 

If there exists a class of persons for whom aggressive is damptivh but 
convent.or.aI is not, then a seale which treats the aggressive-bnt-not-convenUonnl 
person as equivalent to the eonventional-but-nota.ggress.ve on^m nccessan v 

obscure any relationships which exist for but one of these groups [Krug, 1961, 
p. 2851- 

Krug obtained a sample of 501 men and 203 women at Tech 

and administered the F Scale in the standard way Eadr item was cor 
related with each other item, and then s« mam factors 
from the resulting correlation matrix. TTre factors ww. bbeled conven 
tionalism (8 items), cynicism (fi items), sex and a|ressmn (Jrtemj). 
superstition and stereotypy (3 items), projectivity ( )» 

versus bad people (3 items). noint for 

Krug suggested that each factor could serve as the starting pomt 

scale construction or that factor subscores cou ® hiebd* relation- 
present F Scale. Presumably, either approach could lead t° '6 
ships with other variables and hence ra ,he! 5ran 

ently the case. In an investigation using . e ] ate d these “au- 

the overall F Scale score, Krug and Moyer r [ 1 and ^ Guilford- 

thoritarian subscales” with the various sea * es ^ ^ frcshmen served 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey; a gro p differentially related to 

as subjects. As hy?o,hesi 2 ^ .h= = o™ 

the other personality variables. For examp , . restraint, 3nd 

related to such variables as order Pro- 

abasement and negatively related ° [da y ted to objectivity, stability, 
jectivity, on the other hand, was S > . . d positively related to 
friendliness, personal relations, , h n sugg et thaf these findings pro- 
succorance and aggression Thes measures of the components of 

vide evidence that new, factona y P nrcc ; s j on 0 f measurement and 
authoritarianism would lead to gr P^ of foctor-anahtic studies of 
greater theoretical clarity. Despite incob- Ben dig, I960; Camilla*. 

The original F Scale [for example, .Bendg »«!• a 
1959; Fructer, Rokeach, and Novak, 1958 OjXcu a , criilIiKd . 

new multi-factor approach to measurement has not )C 

dogmatism i. ... authoritarianism 

Almost from its inception. nl biases of those con- 

has been criticized as bang of the data is not questioned 

ducting research m tins area. TTi bj t > anJ (hc inlcipIct atio.« of 

but the tspes of behavior select having an anti-authoritarian basis, lb 
represents the equal,, an an. democrat,. 
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liberal values of many behavioral scientists, perhaps it is inevitable. If these 
values or biases lead investigators to overlook certain problems, greater ob- 
jectivity would obviously be advantageous. 

One possible example of such a tendency is the equating of certain gen- 
eral characteristics, such as rigidity, conventionalism, intolerance of am- 
biguity, and the like, with conservative or right-wing political philosophy. 
Quite likely, many of these same characteristics hold equally true for those 
with an extreme left-wing political orientation. A major research effort to 
investigate this possibility has been undertaken by Milton Rokeach at 
Michigan State University. The interest here was in the structure rather 
than the content of beliefs. * A person may adhere to communism, existen- 
tialism, Freudianism, or the new conservatism’ in a relatively open or in 
a relatively closed manner” [Rokeach, 1960, p. 6]. 

To measure this more general characteristic of open- and closed-minded- 
ness, Rokeach devised the Dogmatism Scale which contains such items as 
In a heated discussion I generally become so absorbed in what I am 
going to say that I forget to listen to what the others are saying,” and “A 
group which tolerates too much difference of opinion among its own 
members cannot exist for long.” Research with the instrument has demon- 
strated that left-of-center groups (for example, communists) and right-of- 
center groups ( for example, Catholics) both score high on the Dogmatism 
Scale. Only the nght-of-center groups score high on the F Scale. In one 
study of English political groups, the communist party members scored 

ontfie Dogmitfism Scale!^ F ^ ^ E ^ “ d h ‘ gheSt ° f 3,1 gr ° UpS 

ab^matr^r 11 ^ hdp to clarif >' these relationships, pro'b- 
ablj manj of the characteristics which have been ascribed to right-wing 

d“of whaS ” f T draracteristic «*f the dogmatic, closed-minded in § 

to investigate sncU’ P° lltlral P ersuasron - Future research should be able 
investigate such variables independently. 

EXPERIMENTAL investigations 

antecedents dvnamfo^a ?° f ? d n0t f. that ex P e nmental investigations of 

thoritarianis'm have been relatively neglected whe^ 3 "^ Tl "T" f ° 
of correlational studies. Much is Vet to 10 the number 

personality and the evnpWm 7 e ^ earne d about the authoritarian 

needed information ? method is likel y to Provide much of the 

Summary 

sists of a number of interrelated antid ^ att ^ udmal . s y stem which con- 
is a predisposition to respond eitL emocratic sentiments. An attitude 
respond either positively or negatively toward an ob- 
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ject or a class of objects. Attitudes tend to be grouped into ideological 
clusters which are a part of the structure of personality. Research on au- 
thoritarianism as such a cluster of attitudes was pioneered by Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford just after World War If. 

_ The underlying theory of the nature of authoritarianism had its origin in 
diverse sources. Authoritarians were described as characterized by conven- 
tionalism, authoritarian submission, authoritarian aggression, destruction 
and cynicism, power and “toughness,” superstition and stereotypy, anti- 
intraception, projectivity, and an exaggerated concern with sex. 

Questionnaire items were written by Adorno, et al., in an attempt to tap 
the various aspects of authoritarianism. A preliminary scale was subjected 
to an item-analysis, using the Discriminatory Power technique. The best 
items were retained, some items were rewritten, and some new ones added. 
This second form of the scale was again item-analyzed. A third and final 
scale retained the best of those items plus three new ones. The average 
split-half reliability was found to be .90. All of the items are worded in 
such a way that agreement is scored in the authoritarian direction. This 
raised the possibility that scores on the F Scale are in part a function of 
authoritarianism and in part a function of acquiescent response set. Ideally, 
a balanced scale will be built in which set is controlled by having half of 
the items worded so that disagreement indicates authoritarianism. 

All of the research on the antecedents of this dimension has dealt with 
child-rearing attitudes and practices. On the basis of early observational 
data, it was hypothesized that authoritarian-producing families are charac- 
terized by expectations of obedience from the children, parents who arc 
status-ridden, parental anxiety about conformity, and intolerance of socially 
unacceptable behavior. Subsequent research has found positive relation- 
ships between F Scale scores and traditional family ideology among adults, 
the use of nonlove-oricntcd disciplinary' techniques among mothers, per- 
ception of parents as punitive among fifth-graders, authoritarian-control 
parental attitudes among female adults, and rcstrictivcncss rather than 
permissiveness in child-rearing attitudes among military officers. One in- 
vestigation utilized families consisting of mother, father, and offspring. 
Rather than traditional family ideology’, the best predictor of offspring au- 
thoritarianism was parental authoritarianism. 

Research on personality structure has demonstrated correlations between 
F Scale scores and a number of other behaviors. Authoritarianism is posi- 
tively related to prejudice as defined by anti-Semitism, cthnoccntrism, and 
anti-Negro attitudes. Hostility' is also characteristic of authoritarians in 
that, compared with cqualitarians, they indicate more aggression toward 
outgroup characters and more friendly acts with ingroup cliaraclcis in their 
dreams and obtain higher scores on the Manifest Hostility Scale. In tours 
of overt aggressive behavior, a war game situation evoked greater aggres- 
sion from authoritarians only under very specific conditions. With respect 
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to political and economic beliefs, authoritarians are found to be con- 
servative, to be against socialized medicine, to prefer conservative rather 
than liberal political candidates regardless of part}- label, to sign a con- 
troversial loyalty oath, and to be accepting of military ideology. While au- 
thoritarians are often described as maladjusted, evidence on this point is 
somewhat contradictory'. Compared with equalitarians, those high on the 
F Scale respond no differently to an incomplete sentences test and are 
less defensive, hysterical, and paranoid on the AlivlPI. Scores of prisoners 
are higher than those of the general population. Authoritarian mothers 
respond to a parent-attitude scale as do mothers of problem children, while 
both schizophrenics and mothers of schizophrenics are high in authori- 
tarianism. When intolerance of ambiguity is defined by responses to paper 
and pencil tests of this characteristic or by speed in adopting a norm in 
the autokinetic situation, F Scale scores are positively related to ambiguity' 
intolerance. A great many findings indicate a negative relationship between 
authoritarianism and both intelligence and educational attainment. Com- 
pared to equalitarians, those high on the F Scale are more likely to be 
Protestant or Roman Catholic than to be Jewish or unaffiliated with any 
church and are more likely to attend church regularly. 

Research on the dynamics of authoritarianism has been of several types, 
firnilv n^ Ua S1 '“ atl0n > authoritarians have relatively more dif- 

movies in u/hleif Se p a 3n a ^§ ress ' ve auditory stimuli. Responding to two 
cantlv more se 1 rh™!!'? 21 a P pears - authoritarians rated her as signifi- 
ZaLlv h» r 1 r d T alitaria “ a ”«3 aa more sexual than kindlv; 
Tph fc In a ™de f : VOr \ ha ™S sexual content as more porno- 
been found mmn y - ° f COnfonnit >’ experiments, authoritarians have 
inSriaarions find TT- t0 f °“ P preS$Uie ft an equalitarians. Other 

than equalitarians and mV!!''*™'’- ln , dealing with 3 S™up task 

as measured hv v- n ^ be P erceive d as good leaders. Rigidity 
characteristic of anthn^f- 11112 Water ] ’ ar P roblem is generally found to be 
on the basis ol new“e t0 ** 0 P inionS 

their opinions than are equaiitarism ltananS are more llkel y to change 
authority' figure. ^ S ln res P on se to demands from an 

°s“, haVe aoncemed with changes in authori- 
fold that *>und when subjects are 

should trv to obtain a good cr 1 1 ar \ leadership potential on which they 

shock therapy, and among recm^aStld 6 h°T e fTn° f COnvulsive electr0 ' 
during infantry training. Decreases in F cL/ ^ b ° ? peerS and su P enors 
a function of length of timp m a , 03 e scores have been found to be 

men, of proalemTemtic ZoT't™ had sereed “ p *°n, of reinforce- 

whose teacher had taken part in a •’'cam^'- P !! 1 “ cnter - and among children 

F in a causal training program. 
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Among the issues which may influence future research in this area are 
attempts to control for acquiescent response set, attempts to build fac- 
torially pure subscales to differentiate various aspects of authoritarianism, 
attempts to separate the structure of beliefs (for example, dogmatism) 
from the content of beliefs (for example, liberal vs. conservative), and a 
greater stress on experimental rather than correlational investigations. 
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CHAPTER 9 

Need for Achievement 


Achievement need is a learned motive to compete and to 
strive for success. Because almost any activity from gardening to manag- 
ing an industrial organization can be viewed in terms of competition and 
success versus failure, the need to achieve influences behavior in a large 
number of quite diverse situations. And because it is a learned motive, 
there are wide differences among individuals in their past experiences and 
hence in their motivation with respect to achievement 
Traditionally, motivational concepts have been of great importance 
m theories of personality, and often they play a crucial role fHall and 
Lmdzey, 1957], Most accounts of behavior include some sort of moving 
or drrnng or energizing force which propels the organism. Brown [1961, p. 
24] notes: The ubiquity of the concept of motivation, in one guise or an- 
ot rer, is nevertheless surprising when we consider that its meaning is 

whh" r la 0U$ly Va§Ue ‘ Bef ° re discussin § the res earch which has dealt 

coneen nf a rT 6 We ShaU take a brief loob at the general 

concept of motivation. ° 

ea KbZlsTh?- in t, Cha ?' ter *’ SU ° h motivali “" al Propositions as “man 
?-n: H W ^ ar l n0t eX P hnations a ‘ a " but circular descrip- 

hU " eei in tems of dependent conditions, 
meamnrful That k “ ‘"T the Proposition becomes predictively 

nerW of til " ? “* S when he has been deprived of food for X 

variables what n,™' - lhe 3 j't ° f sfateraen f refers to observable 
driver Ac, uallv aT “ “"1 b y throwing in a concept such as hunger 
m s u t?co n y ; e a D n,T ,S S ' m fy a bigber-order generalization which per- 
to conceptual, ze a wrde vanety of different behaviors or different 
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S-R sequences within a single framework. Thus eating driv- 

ing to a grocery store, opening a can of soup, ordering a meal Ira a rertau 
rant, placing a dime in a candy machine, tummg nght m a T-maz^ and 
pres sine a lever in a Skinner box all have a common conceptual component 
if we Je a motivational term such as hunger. What else = rs mg * > » * 
use of motivational concepts? (1) The orgamsms ^te nnder speerfic 
conditions mav he described in terms of drive level. As hours of depriva 
tion increase, hunger drive increases. (2) The fact that Are i organism Re- 
sponds differently to different motivational conditions (b ‘° od 

deprivation, water deprivation, pain) leads to the concept ofdnve stvnldu. 
a hypothetical internal cue which leads the organism to make to t apptopn 
ate external response. For example, rats can learn to raake ’ one response to 
obtain food and a different response to obtain water; unde t “"* 1 . 0 “ of food 
deprivation or water deprivation, the appropriate respon » £ 

(3) there is the almost limitless variety of 

may be learned as ways of obtaining (4) a given g manv alter- 

satisfies the drive, as was suggested above. Not only are y 

nate instrumental responses, but many different goals may satisfy 

Tdtinction is usually made between ch 

such as hunger and thirst and sex, an 1 e f™ e Veroff 1952] and need 
as fear [Miller, 1948 ] and affiliation l^Pf^'drivesdevelop as a 
for achievement [McClelland, et al., 195 J- . cou]d bc defined 

function of the specific experiences of the g ; ust ,f u ] | iere for 

simply as learned responses, but drive ; 5 usc ful. That is, a 

the same reasons that the concept P J . , ]j owS us to tie together 
learned drive is a high cruder should 

a variety of stimuli res f P °" S ’ ccify the stimulus conditions under 
be a useful concept (1) if we leased (2) if subjects distinguish be- 
which drive level “ '"X m c t Saf Editions in terns of making 
tween this drive and other nU , rapon5cs can be learned as ways 

differential responses, (3) if 1 , ; , s3lis f,. the drive. For example, wc 

of obtaining (4) iden.ffiable goals wlnd^ 1 ,^,,.^ by ^ sub|ccts c „. 
might attempt to arouse 1 p^fonnancc on the task is a 

gaged in a group task that should try to do better than their 

predictor of futurcsucccss a d .c^ ^ to diffnent behavior 

fellow group members. Thee ns iv3|ions> such as stressing the ml- 
than instructions cti with and being liked by the other group 

portancc of getting alo S 11 j in outperforming tl.c.r «mpctlton 

be obsened under aehiesemcn. a.ouul. 
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Since our interest here is in achievement need as a personality variable, 
the major emphasis will be on the determination of individual differences 
in the strength of the motive. Presumably, the stimulus conditions which 
increase the level of this drive do not affect all individuals in the same 
way because of differences in past learning experiences. Since we cannot 
deal directly with these past experiences, the measurement of individual 
differences in motives follows the same pattern as the measurement of any 
other personality variable. A standard stimulus (a test) is presented to the 
subjects, and their responses are utilized as the measure of the variable in 
question. 

Given this background, we will now trace some of the initial work which 
led to the current research on achievement need as a personality variable. 


Theoretical Background of the Concept of 
Achievement Need 


MURRAY, n ACH, AND THE THEARATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 

Historical Background. Henry A. Murray (1893- ) is a 
physician, chemist, psychoanalyst, and psvchologist who has described 
his primary motivation as “. . . a stout' affection for human beings 
coupled with a consuming interest in their emotions and evaluations, their 
imaginations and beliefs, their purposes and plans, their endeavors, fail- 
ures and achievements” [Murray, 1959, p. 9], Murray was born in New 
York City, was graduated from Harvard University in 1915 as a history' 
major anq then entered medical school at Columbia. After receiving the 
i . . degree m 1919, he spent two years as an intern in surgery and then 
SIT n" research in the areas of physiology and the chemistry 

chemistry at 1 Cambridg eUnte 1 ™““ ” 3 ^ ^ ” P h >' siolo 8 ical 

inMu™w” d ? 0b ™“ s Y a "“psychological one, and the change 

He ha™ndiSS tf r m '°" as the result of a ">™ber of factors, 

motive and f T ™ S his greater interest in the 

Of their bodies ihlllv TT l™ 85 lhan in the pl"'siologioal aspects 
- pm£'°of’o h n e r h ti d m“ m nd , o ^ 

analysis was making great process in the r P ‘ h PSych °' 

that he was personally hecf-^, > a • ™ Study of menta l processes, and 

area on the unkno'm £ * ■ f ™ °. f tem P era ™nt to work in an 

demic psvcholo<w of the da^ 0 ^ HlS earF contacts with the aca- 

turned mstead to the med * m disa PP oin ted, however, and he 

knowledge ^ ° f P^hotherapv as a source of 


-shis first contact with Carl Jung in 1925: 
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. . I had no scales to weigh out Dr. Jung, the first full-blooded, sphencal— 
and Goethian, I should say-mtelligcnce I had ever met, the man whom the 
judicious Prinzhorn called "the ripest fruit on the tree of / ^I\dne before 
knowledge ’’ We talked for hours, sailing down the lake and smoking befo e 
the hearth of his Faustian retreat. "The great floodgates of «« 'vonderuvor 
swung open,” and I saw things that my philosophy had ™ 

Within a month a score of bi-horned problems were resolved, and I went 
off decided on depth psychology. I had experienced the unconscious, somet g 
not to be drawn out of books [Murray, 1940, p. 

Even though lacking formal train, ng ,n academic psychology Murray 

became an Instructor in psychology at Harvard in 927 and l.e foUm ng 
year became an Assistant Professor and director of ** 
there. His training in psychoanalysis under „ Franz " “?£, “f ciin c 
Sachs was completed in 1937. There at the ^ s > ch “ “f “Ss 

in the 1930’s he and his students and colleagues from a J 0 °, ion of 
undertook a large-scale investigation of human penona y^ P t : 
this work led to the present approach to achievement need and 

“"“'Murray joined the Army Medical Co^ 

directed a project designed to screen and assess ca Legion 

of Strategic Services. His work in this connection brought lun^ 

Murray’s group at Harvard culminate m a j crablc , m pact on the 
sonality [Murray, 1938], which was to ia\ . - n stu dying person- 

field of personality. The particular a PP roa ^' , background, for cx- 

ality had a number of antecedents. in(]icated t j ia t the practice 

ample, was reflected in several way's. ^ ^ dia g n0 sis ( one 

of medicine taught him that m or interior sensations and cino- 

must inquire about the patient s manor expressions and 

tions. He says, . . I have never caiscd ° int Si cctua l-not 

reports of interior expcnenccs-somatic ; « ’ tcd in the future, 

only as sources of indications “^nstaHy important” [Murray, 

but as indications of occurrences conviction that .1 

1959. p. 10], Medical pnrct.cc also .lei ft 1 techniques 

group of trained “'" t S a m0 ,c accurate appraisal than could a 

^inglcinvcstiga/orwith a hinitctljovIhodological^rangc-Ni^^^ group chose 

Iii studying pcrsonolog). individual (or as much of it as could 

^^: h nle s^Sflc l^of a grid many individual, to a 
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specific stimulus was rejected in favor of the study of the behavior of a few 
individuals in as many situations as possible. Beginning with existing 
personality theories, the goal was to test hypotheses, develop new metho- 
dologies, discover empirical relationships, and in the process develop a new 
personality theory. The philosophical basis of Murray’s approach to a sci- 
ence of personality is suggested by the following: 

Now, at every stage in the growth of a science there is, it seems, an ap- 
propriate balance between broad speculation and detailed measurement. For 
instance, in the infancy of a very complex science— and surely psychology is 
young and complicated— a few mastering generalizations can be more effective 
in advancing knowledge than a mass of carefully compiled data. For in the 
wake of intuition comes investigation directed at crucial problems rather than 
mere unenlightened fact-collecting. Here we may point to the undeniable en- 
richment of our understanding and the impetus to further studies which has 
come from psychoanalytic theory. In its present stage personology seems to 
call for men who can view things in the broad; that is, who can apperceive 
occurrences in terms of the interplay of general forces. A man who has been 
trained in the exact sciences will find himself somewhat at a loss, if not at a dis- 
advantage. He will find it difficult to fall in with the loose flow of psychologic 
thought. He will find nothing that is hard and sharp. And so if he continues 
to hold rigidly to the scientific ideal, to cling to the hope that the results of 
his researches will approach in accuracy and elegance the formulations of the 
exact disciplines, he is doomed to failure. He will end his days in the con- 
gregation of futile men, of whom the greater number, contractedly withdrawn 
from critical issues, measure trifles with sanctimonious precision [Murray, 1938, 

pp. 21-22], 


The specific project described in Explorations in Personality involved 
small groups of about 13 subjects at a time who came to the Clinic three 
or four hours a week over a period of several months. Tire subjects were 
examined individually on as many as two dozen different tests and in 
experimental situations by as many as 24 experimenters. Subjects wrote 
autobiographies filled out questionnaires, took ability tests, were given an 
T'T, , t T' °f as P ilation test, responded to projective devices 

tionine stoaHn ^ TAT - ' Veie P kced in an enrotronal condi- 

took mr h measures ° f gallic skin response and tremor, and 

and m e l " f ' XPenmCnlS 4™® SUch lhi "B s as cheating, frustration, 
of each subject'-Th^ 3 %ersus kdure - The observations and measurements 
aefter b ‘ thKe 3nd other ^‘ions »«e then put to- 

chtTanh or rec r ty 8 " 0 * 3 Conncil - and ‘he end-product was a psy- 
t pT«en°«r C " 0n ° f SUtieCt ' S hirth up' to 

sp«t\ P necTec 1 t i ic’„ lh T ' VhiCh em “ gcd fr0m this P™i«* is in many re- 
P one, borrowing terms and concepts from many theorists 
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and combining them with original notions. The most UW1 portion 
of Murray's theory has been his approach to needs. As Hall and Lind y 
indicate: , 

It is in the representation of man’s striving, seeking, desiring, wishing, and 
willing that Murray's contributions to psychological 

distinctive. One might fairly say that his positron - &££££« 

psychology. This focusing upon the motivational, procea is P / ncies holds 
with Murray's conviction that the study of man s 1 1057 p jyn 

the key to understanding human behavior [Hall and Lindzey, 1957, p. 1 

„ A ch One sort of influence on Murray's work from h,s 

medical and biological days not yet mentioned was liisMnwchQri^that^n 

early step in any discipline should ^ casara of human nee ds is one 

processes with which one is dealing- His " needs each 

example of this concern. He distinguished and defined 28 needs, 
designated by abbreviations such as n AS ( ' at o ^ (he 

(dominance need), n Sex (sexual need), motive, n Ach, was 

focus of this chapter, n Ach or achievement need ^is motive 

defined as ", . . the desire or tendency to do . thmgs = is rapidly i 1 
well as possible” [Murray, 1938, p. 164], Further, this need was 
in a number of ways. For example: 

Desires and E fleets: To accomplish something difficult. Jo master, manip 
ulate or organize physical ob|ecls, human J cproe obstacles and attain a 

To incIMSC sc,f ‘ 

something difficult. To work with sing do everything well, 

distant goal. To hare the determination to wm/To tty to > cti[ion To 

To be stimulated to excel by the presence of others, to en, y 
exert will power; to overcome ,'"„ S IC3 d'ily and naturally with every 

Fusions and Subsidiations. The ^ Acliic\cmcnt-oftcn 

other need. Indeed, it is consHcrcd by need. Pctliaps ... most 
called the “will-to-pow cr”-is the dominant psycliogcnic 

cases it is subsidiary to an inhibited need fo r ft ccoeni^.^ ■ , - • ^ , cgaldcd 

Social Forms: Every recognized P™ cs *164-165]. 

as a channel for the ..Achievement [Murray. 19,8, pp. 7- 1 

,» the questionnaire which was given to the snbicc.s, the *» 
to measure this need were: h i- 

. ai n driven to ever grwr.cr efforts by an unslakcd amb. 

"T 1 feel that nothing else which life can offer is a subvhlufc 

for" great achievement. 
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3. I feel that my future peace and self-respect depend upon 
my accomplishing some notable piece of work. 

4. I set difficult goals for myself which I attempt to reach. 

5. I work with energy at the job that lies before me instead 
of dreaming about the future. 

6. When my own interests are at stake, I become entirely 
concentrated upon my job and forget my obligations to others. 

7. I enjoy relaxation wholeheartedly only when it follows the 
successful completion of a substantial piece of work. 

8. I feel the spirit of competition in most of my activities. 

9. I work like a slave at everything I undertake until I am 
satisfied with the result. 


10. I enjoy work as much as play. 

Thematic Apperception Test. One of the assessment pro- 
cedures developed in the Harvard Clinic, the TAT, was a 'projective device 
which was to become a standard instrument in the practice of clinical 
psychology and which also became the object of intensive research interest. 
Morgan and Murray describe it: 


P ,Trf P 7 P ° S \if .- thlS P i 0cedure is to stimulate literary creativity and thereby 
evoke fantasies that reveal covert and unconscious complexes. 

nrp J 6 tCSt Z baSCd up .°? the well -recognized fact that when a person inter- 
prets an ambiguous social situation he is apt to expose his own personality as 
much as the phenomenon to which he is attending. Absorbed in his attempt 

atX oToXr^ e rr: "t'r— o- of 4 

“ re ied upon in a , ' S ““ of paSt «P™”ces. Another fact which 

h teSSrns me,hod is ihis: ihat =• *«* ° f 

periences or fantasies. onscious expression of the author’s ex- 

whTchdepSed adramahc^ FT? ** 3 S6rieS ° f pictures each of 

action in each picture and make a ° n i SOn ^i SOrt Wlth lnstr uctions to interpret the 

the final outcome. It was anticipated 8 *^ 8 ^ 6 ?!, 38 10 f hC precedin § events and 
subject would necessarily bp f P a ‘ ^ in die P er f° r mance of this task a 
thc'ma.crM JT™, h?l« P r0 ' cc ;. s ™= his own fantasies into 

subjects who took this test were aske/toTnte 5 th f mal ‘ c t ' :ndcnC! 'S- As the 
apperceive the plot or dnrmtie .. interpret each picture— that is, to 

1° the by each "“ ed 

l,Ut mUCh ‘" e P— ** is reveafed% e th P e er srafd'i: ctaTl 
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dramatic fiction rather than to guess the probable facts (Morgan and Murray, 
1938, pp. 550-531]. 

The investigators settled upon a set of pictures which were administered 
as a test of “creative imagination.” Subjects were instructed to make up a 
plot or story for which each picture could be used as an illustration. As one 
of the multiple procedures used in the Harvard project, the TAT was in- 
terpreted in terms of many variables, including the expression of needs. 
The authors suggested: “One of the chief virtues is that the subject reveals 
some of his innermost fantasies without being aware that he is doing so" 
[Morgan and Murray, 1938, p. 545]. 

For Murray’s group, then, the TAT was only one assessment procedure 
among many, and achievement need only one personality variable among 
many. More specific attempts to use fantasy material to measure n Ach 
were not made until the late 1940 s with the development of a quantified 
n Ach scoring system for thematic apperception stories. 

Construction of the n Ach Scoring System 
THE WESLEYAN PROJECT 

Taking as a starting point the work of Murray, David C. 
McClelland (1917- ) initiated a research project at Wesleyan University 
in 1947 which resulted in an extremely fruitful approach to the study of 
the need to achieve. Wesleyan was also the institution at which McClel- 
land did his undergraduate work. He received the A.B. degree in 1938, the 
year in which Explorations in Personality was published. He went to Mis- 
souri for an M.A. in 1939, and then entered the graduate school at Yale. 
After the Ph.D. degree was awarded him in 1941, McClelland spent a year 
as an Instructor at the Connecticut College for Women before returning 
to Wesleyan for a very productive 14 years during which time his initial 
work on n Ach was carried out. Jn 1956, he moved to Harvard as chair- 
man of the Center for Research in Personality and then as chairman of 
the Department of Social Relations, 

From 1947 to 1952 the achievement motive was the central concern of 
the Wesleyan group working on a project sponsored by the Office of Naval 
Research. This work was summarized in book form in 1953 by McClelland, 
John W. Atkinson, Russell A. Clark, and Edgar L. Lowell. Interestingly 
enough, though they utilized Murray’s concept of n Ach and Murray’s 
TAT as a measurement technique, tbeir approach to flic study of per- 
sonality was in dramatic contrast to Murray s: 

We ha\e discovered— that concentration on a limited research problem 
is not necessarily narrowing: it may lead ultimately into the whole of psy- 
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chology. In personality theory there is inevitably a certain impatience— a desire 
to solve every problem at once so as to get the “whole” personality in focus. 
We have proceeded the other way. By concentrating on one problem, on one 
motive, we have found in the course of our study that we have learned not 
only a lot about the achievement motive but other areas of personality as well. 
So we feel that this book can be used as one basis for evaluating the degree 
to which a “piecemeal” approach to personality is profitable, an approach 
which proceeds to build up the total picture out of many small experiments 
by a slow process of going from fact to hypothesis and back to fact again 
[McClelland, et al., 1953, p. vi] . 


At Wesleyan, undergraduates are expected to become directly involved 
in research during much of their college careers. Thus, most of the data 
in the original n Ach project was collected by college seniors working on 
Honors theses or by first-year graduate students. In addition, the various 
individuals involved in the project were given a considerable degree of au- 
tonomy in conducting research on problems each thought to be significant, 
so long as n Ach was involved. 

One source of impetus for research on n Ach was the belief that experi- 
mental work on secondary or acquired drives at the human level had been 
relatively neglected by psychologists. The TAT was chosen as a measuring 
device because fantasy, which is analogous to Freud’s use of dreams, ap- 
peared to be a good place to look for the effects of motivation. Second, a 
long period of experimental work with animals suggested the usefulness 
of being able to manipulate motives experimentally. Thus, the original 
pan was to devise a way experimentally to manipulate a secondary drive 

T m v ! fT 0f thiS mani P ulation on fantasy material pro- 

abi e l b de[e e m SUb,e ff' Foll< ?™ m § thlS procedure ’ the researchers would be 
able to determine the specific aspects of fantasy which were indicators of 

!ng:“S rather than t0 ^ - S— about the mean- 

motive with a primary 

effects of food dpnd ai 1S * nown (hunger) and ascertained the 

male Naval personne W ^ a PP e ^Pdon stories . A group of 81 

groups that had been wirt, 3 S1 J bn f J ine trainin g school was divided into 
Seven thematic annereeS° ^ ^ ^ W ’ f ° Ur and 16 hours. 

subjects wrote stories in respoL^to eTch P <?— fi** ^ ^ the 

found between hours of deL’ r j ' Sl § nificant relationships were 
increase in “"‘ent categories as an 

successful in overcoming fn • • emes m stories and of activity 

-mg amount 3 
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Firsf rcDorted in 1949 by McClelland, Clark, Roby, and At- 
kinson, the test construction procedure 7 followed the general I [dan of having 
groups under achievement-arousing conditions an group these 

ing conditions each write thematic apperception ston« /JSStSS 
stories for a number of achievement-related ca egon , , ^ch For 

statistically which categories were reliable md.cators of a: mused ' a Ach. 
a number of reasons.lnly male students were used m the group 

“Sur pictures which were employed are described as follows in the 
order in which they were presented to the sublets . 

1. Two men (•‘inventors' 1 ) in a shop working at a machine^ 

2. Boy in checked shirt at a desk, an open bo< * in A Icep tion Test. 

B. “Father-son." Card 7BM from the MurrayTh^atrcApper^ the 

4. Boy with vague operation scene m t clground. Oar 
Murray Thematic Apperception Test [McClelland, at al., 1953, p. 3/>l 

The subjects were told: . a be 

This is a test of your creative “seconds to look at 

projected on the screen before you. Y ^ ory about it. Notice 

the picture and then about four mmutes tomake up a story s ^ ^ 
that there is one page I for each pro ure Thes ran kJ* j ^ elements 0 f a 

S’ ^ *° “* befoie fte n “‘ 

picture is shown. cnewprs so you may feel free to 

Obviously there are no right or wr ^ you c hoose. Try to make 

make up any kind of a story a ou P CTea tive imagination. Do not 

them vivid and dramatic, for this is a >]xmt |t Wor)[ as f asl as you 

merely describe the picture Are there any questions? 

can in order to **±*~-»* £££, .'"use ,he § reverse side [McClelland, 
If you need more space ror a y h * 

et al., 1953, p. 98], nn . Dfcce of paper coutaiuing these four ques- 

Each story was written on a pi ” 

S^jS“SSSSs5P !ar ' S8i: 

The problem of female n Act. 
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3. What is being thought? What is wanted? By whom? 

4. What will happen? What will be done? 


A number of different procedures were employed in an attempt to find 
a way successfully to arouse the achievement motive: giving the subjects 
a success experience, a failure experience, a combination of the two, and 
so forth. In the relaxed condition, the experimenter was introduced as a 
graduate student gathering data on some paper and pencil tests; he acted 
as if he were not taking the situation seriously but only trying out some 
ideas. The tests included anagram tasks, a scrambled words task, motor- 
perseveration tests, and a task that involved writing backwards and for- 
wards. The neutral condition was like the relaxed condition except that the 
experimenter presented the tests as a serious and meaningful project. The 
achievement-oriented condition involved instructions that a 12-minute 
anagrams task was a measure of intelligence used for evaluating officer 
candidates in World War II. In the success, failure, and success-failure 
conditions, the achievement-oriented instructions were used. In addition, 
subjects took the same tests used in the relaxed condition. After getting 
the test results, the subjects were given fake norms which led them to be- 

] ’ e y c e th f they had done ver y well > very poorly, or very well on the first 
half and vey poorly on the second half. All groups were given the TAT 
cards immediately afterward. 


A number of categories of story content were scored by judges, and then 
the frequency of each content category occurring in the various experimen- 
tal conditions was compared by means of analysis of variance. In the 

we e comnr 15 ; v' f and a <*ievement-oriented conditions 

across PmunT ' ^ 'T? 8 which yielded significant differences 

The scortaP sT * u 3$ a fantasy res P onse indicative of n Ach. 
Ter ion wm^e H -rfn thr ° U ^ kt6r ^^nts, and only the final 

if they appear in asm T A *** ° f 11 Cate § 0ries is SCOred +1 each 

on the four stories n ^ ^ ^ Categ ° ry is SCOred ~ llflt appears. Thus, 
on riie four stones, one can receive a total score as low as -4 and as high 


tions will be described ^Afte^ 6 t0 ^ aCr ° SS ex P erimental condi- 
material yielding this score will begtaen- 650 ^ “ ° f the kind ° f 

reference to an achievement goaV * SC ° red ^ St ° rieS in which there is n0 

3 plaid Shirt -d resting his head on 

little sad. He mav have been involved ^ SOme * mg - His e >' es appear a 
for. The boy is thinking over what he h^ SOme * in § ■ that be is very sorry 
8 Vtlat he has done - By the look in his eyes we 
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can tell that he is very sad about it. I believe that the boy will break dow 
any minute if he continues in the manner in which he is now going. 

*fi. Achievement Imagery (Ai) is scored for stories in which an achieve 
elude/ 03 ^ UCCeSS * n com P etition w ith some standard of excellence) is in 

Example: A group of medical students are watching their instructo: 
perform a simple operation on a cadaver. A few of the students are ver) 
sure they will be called on to assist Dr. Hugo. In tlie last few month: 
they have worked and studied. The skillful hands of the surgeon perform 
their work. The instructor tells his class they must be able to work with 
speed and cannot make many mistakes. When the operation is over, a 
smile comes over the group. Soon they will be leading men and women in 
the field. 

+ 1. Need (N) is scored if someone in the story states the desire to reach 
an achievement goaf. 

Example: A man is experimenting with a new alloy of iron, while his as- 
sistant looks on. Many years of research have led up to this situation. 
The two men have experimented and failed many times over but have 
stuck to their job. Both men are hoping that at last they have succeeded 
in making the strongest steel possible. They will test their alloy and 
find that it meets with their expectations. It will then be refined in great 
quantities for use the world over. 

+ 1. Instrumental Activity (I) is scored if the activity of at least one of 
the characters in the story indicates that something is being done to attain 
an achievement goal, whether successfully or unsuccessfully. 

Example: James Watt and his assistant are working on the assembly of 
the first steam engine. They are working out the hole for a slide valve of 
the first successful steam engine ... All previous experiments have 
failed. Successful use of steam has not been accomplished. If the slide 
valve works, the first compound steam engine will be harnessed. James 
Watt is pulling the pinion in place for the slide valve. His assistant is 
watching. The purpose is to make a pinion to hold the yoke in place 
which will operate the slide valve. If the slide valve works satisfactorily, 
they will perfect it for use in factories and for use on the railway. It will 
work. 

+ 1. Positive Anticipatory Goal State (Ga-f) is scored if someone in the 
story anticipates goal attainment. 

Example: The older man is advising the younger one on the choice of oc- 
cupation. The older man is a doctor and he sees prospects in the young 
man to become a great surgeon. The younger man has just returned from 
the Army, and he is disappointed with the attitudes of the civilians and 
has given up hope of being a surgeon. The young man is thinking that 
it is useless to become a great healer if people are going to fight wars 
which amount to nothing more than mass murder. The older man will 
convince him that the world is not as bad as he believes, and he will 
return to medical school. 
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4-1. Negative Anticipatory Goal State (Ga— ) is scored if someone in the 
story anticipates frustration or failure with respect to the goal. 

Example: A father is telling his son not to worry while in college because 
his health is more important, but to become a professional man and 
carry on in his father’s footsteps. The son has flunked a few exams and 
feels very bad about it. His father has noticed his unusual behavior and 
thinks he should talk with his son. The boy thinks he just can’t make it 
through college, but he really wants to. His father wants him to continue 
and become a professional man. The boy will go back to college full of 
resolution for better studying, and he won’t let the work get the best of 
him, for “it is not life that matters, but the courage you bring to it.” 

4-1. Personal Obstacle or Block (Bp) is scored when the story mentions 
that the progress of goal-directed activity is blocked by something for which 
the individual himself is responsible. 

Example: A boy is daydreaming. He is a student who knows he has to 
study. In the past he has had poor marks. Now he realizes he must study 
harder or else his schoolwork will just be a waste of time. He thinks of the 
last mark and what will happen if he doesn’t improve. This man will 
really study and prove to himself he is not a failure but will make good. 
4-1. Environmental Obstacle or Block (Bw) is scored when the story men- 
tions that the goal-directed activity is blocked by something in the environment. 
Example: Lawyer and client in conversation. The younger man came in 
for advice. He had a going business and was prospering, but a new in- 
dustry is driving his product off the market. “Shall I be forced to give 
up?” “Shall I sue?” “What are my chances of success?” The lawyer ex- 
plains that competition is legitimate and can’t be sued. The man will go 
out and instead of selling, will convert his industry to a specialty along the 
same line only one which is not jeopardized. He will try to sell out. 

, ^ os ^ ve Effective State (G-f) is scored if someone in the story is 
described as feeling positively about goal attainment. 

Example: A father is talking to his son. He is telling him that he is 
proud of him because he is doing so well in school. He wants his son 
o stay on the ball and keep getting good marks. He just knows his son 
Tnll £ successful businessman. The son has just come home from 

ege after pulling honors all through the year. He never goes out and 

dreaSVn^VTH! Studymg ’ He never partakes in sports. Thev are both 
dmaming of what the son wfll be in the future, a successful businessman. 

the son can just see himself as the president of the biggest babv rattle 
H S - ? e b0y J® b “°™ puny because 

bea ”p U = “ Ver ^ o* ° £ lifc ' ■>»»* 

— in the story - 

goal. ° tec * Wlth failure to attain an achievement 
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>ear and now wants to bring his average rip with , the 

\hinking whet a damn fool he »- ta* ££ m jSvm. 
months before. He must get an A or . him the 

If he has to take the course over, he knows his tatner wu g 
devil for not working hard the first part o t f> ear - j { orCes i n the 

+ 1. Nurturant Press (Nup) is scored when there are per om 
story which aid the character in his on-gorng ^.eye'ncnwUteda^v 1 ^ 
Example: The young boy is hfe and 

future. He is thinking of a great surg emergency operation, 

wishes to become such a man. His father needed an £ must 

He watched the surgeon save his father’s life. He is^ thinking ^ ^ ^ 
work hard to reach his goal. But he is sure . • /,,’ s ambitions 

life. He will see the surgeon again and will be encouraged 

by the great man. d hen the achievement imagery 

+ 1. Achievement Thema (Ach Tli) 1 tlieme of the story, 

is so elaborated that it becomes the centra p j n which 

• Example: A young boy is daydreaming about the past wa^ ^ ^ 

doctors have participated. He is n°®“ doctor He is thinking about 
not decide whether or not to become and his g re at feats 

John Drake, the great surgeon ol ^ The boy will finally become a 
in it. He was certainly a remarkable m - incentive to the future 

famous surgeon himself and ™ t " in . b in , crested only in the welfare of 

. lt . was 

In the test construction ^“wliSe those aspects 

made of the achievement motive 1 motive arousal. In most of the 

of fantasy material whicb Me affec J ^ tua]ia!d as a personality 
subsequent research in which n given and the subjects 

variable, the thematic appercep P g assumpt i 0 n is made, then, that 
stories written in a neutral situa • tra ] s jt ua tion reflect differences 
differences in achievement * ai \f. s y * ^ r or each individual. Those who 
in the characteristic level of this situation, for example, are as- 

obtain very high n Ach scores m by tbe experimental subjects 

sumed to function normally at a pu i ate d by the experimenter. One 

only after an arousal «penence P fc variable in reS ponse to stimulus 
can see that n Ach vanes as a neutra j situation individual dl .^ cr ^ nc ^ 
changes, but that in a stan ^ a ^ Iatter sort of vanation will be of 
occur in the strength o n 
most concern to us here. 

reliability . when relatively complex subjee- 

lnterjudgc Co"Sisf scori „g a set of responses, as with 

live judgments must ^=^1= care is needed to be able to obtain 
the n Ach scoring system, 
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adequate interjudge consistency in scoring. With n Ach, categories are 
defined in some detail, actual examples of scorable and nonscorable in- 
stances of each category are provided, and practice protocols are available 
for those learning the system. With about a week of p reparation, one can 
learnt he system well enough fo attain an inter judge consistency of ove r 
^(T^McClelland, et al., 1953]. In the original article describing n Ach 
[McClelland, et al., 1949], a coefficient of .95 was reported. These co- 
efficients are based on the scores of two judges scoring the same material 
independently and by one judge scoring the same material on two widely 
separated occasions. 

Internal Consistency. Attempts to build internally con- 
sistent sets of pictures have met with some difficulties. Atkinson [reported 
in McClelland, et al., 1953] utilized an eight-picture set by combining the 
four original ones with four others in various orders of presentation. Scores 
on the two sets correlated .48, which becomes .65 when corrected by the 
Brown-Spearman formula. In addition, an “item-analysis” indicated that one 
of the eight pictures did not yield n Ach scores which correlated with the 
total n Ach score, so it was dropped from the set. The split-half reliability 

of the remaining pictures was found to be .78, corrected by the Brown- 
bpearman formula. 


Consistency over Time. Lowell [1950] administered two 
equivalent forms of the test to 40 male students with a one-week interval 
etvveen testings Test-retest reliability was found to be .22, which is not 

with 169 1 s y h!f n f Cant ' A ] t tCr 6nding by Krumb °ltz and Farquhar [1957] 
ettt relict S °T/ T5 tWm ° nth period is consistent whh this: test- 
valfand nhl? T £' ^ [1959] Utilized several different time inter- 

5? (six monftal ^m .03 ( one-and-a-half years) to 

por Jnce Tan ^he r ? al appeared to be of greater im- 

dence for modes! sTv i-fT , behveen testings, however. The best evi- 
Morgan !953l wh S 1 the * COre ° Ver time bas be en provided bv 

C0 ^ CientS Ianging fr0m - 56 t0 over a 
found test retest ^ Alpert [1958] 

and .59 for cards whiVV, r ' ^ or _ cards which elicit few n Ach stories 

Presumably one could construct a'tefofcJd 86 ° f " Adl St ° rieS ' 

high coefficient of stability, but that has no^t been done ^ ‘ ^ 

have been consritdjd i^an attemn^to We Sh ° Uld n ° te tbat ° ther t6StS 
should be considered as alternate forL oSta? Adl ’ ^ n ° ne ° f ^ 
the French Insight Test [French 19qsi 7 AT system - For example, in 
a situation, the subject writes a storv J matenal 1S used to describe 

scored using the McClelland system" res P onse to this, and the stories are 
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Among the variables measured by Edwards' Personal Preference 
Schedule, which was describee leather .«« Aclr. French ]nsight Test, and 
In various studies using the TA 1 sj stem, , with n Ach 

the EPPS, n Ach as measured by each is found to cor Esctel . 

as measured by the others [Atkinson and vi , > ^ ^ 

bach, and Carp, 1958; Marlowe, 1959; Meliban 1958], At 
chapter, this problem will be discussed in grea er 

Antecedents of Need for Achievement 

THEORETICAL BACKGROUND . „~Wvpment 

The antecedents of mdivhlual " the n 

motive have been of considerable hvDOt hesized that motives are 

Ach variable. McClelland, et al. t L 5 pxper ienC es which are associ- 

learned on the basis of the type of a ^ t to n Ach, the relevant 

ated with specific kinds o£ be ' iav ‘“\ V situatSns involving standards of 
behavior should be that which occ , , to a ttain these standards, 

excellence and competition among in nr COIT ,petition is stressed, the 
When a child is raised in such a way tn k hjmself| and positive 

child is expected to perform well on negative reinforcement pro- 

reinforcement is provided for doing w otlve to achieve should be 

vided for failure, the b not stressed, if little 

relatively high. On the other ha , s ? an da r ds of excellence, and if 

encouragement is given to C0 ™P and failure, a strong achievement 
parents are equally accepting o s 

motive would not be expected to eve ?’ , t t i iere are marked differences 
We would assume on general 6 r0 ™ . t an d success and marked 

among cultures in their stress on McClelland, et al., suggest, 

differences among families within a culture. ^ ^ whet h=r 

The research problem then bo l’!. f e '° t '"ores have in fact bcen tr “'f d 
individuals with high and low n Ach, ^ e ” in8 up . Our hypothesis is that n 
differently by their families as they were pem 5 becn forced to ma ter 

dividuals with high achievement motrvabonw^ ^ individua ls with low 

problems on their own more o 1953, P- 276]. 

achievement motivation [Me e an , • t0 a great many person- 

One final point might be noted. Wi resp e sc|f cstccnli an d perhaps 
ality variables (for example, rntelk igence >"«' W dcsirablc vc rsus the un- 
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much less agreement, however, about the relative merits of competitive, 
achievement-oriented individuals who strive for success versus the non- 
competitive individual who is satisfied with an average level of performance 
and is not overly concerned about spectacular success or the possibility of 
failure. Research dealing with the antecedents of n Ach, then, should be 
less clouded by problems of value judgments or parental concern with hav- 
ing made “mistakes” in child-rearing than is true of other areas of research 
on personalitv development. 


CHILD-REARING PRACTICES ATTRIBUTED TO PARENTS 

Severity. In the Wesleyan project, McClelland, et al., 
[195?] obtained data dealing with life history and family background by 
means of a two-hour psychiatric interview with each of 30 subjects for 
whom n Ach scores were available. The psychiatrist and each subject were 
asked to rate each subject s parents with respect to democratic versus auto- 
cratic behavior, acceptance versus rejection of the offspring, indulgence of 
the child in terms of protectiveness and solicitousness, and casualness 
versus consistency with respect to parental policies about the child’s up- 
bringing. 

When the four ratings were combined and considered as one dimension, 
severity, the correlation between the n Ach scores of the subjects and this 
measure of perceived parental behavior was .40 (p < .05) for both the sub- 
ject’s own ratings and those made by the psychiatrist. The higher the n 
Ach score of the sons, the more the parents tended to be seen as autocratic, 
rejecting, nonmdulgent, and tending toward neglect and rigidity. Among 
he individual scales, the highest single correlation (.49) was between n 

accent^ perceived re ] ectl0n by the father. The more the sons felt loved and 
accepted by their fathers, the lower their achievement need. 

/xt _ i j “ties and Responsibilities. Two independent samples 
asking for fh d ° f 10_11 ' year 'Old bo Y s were given the TAT and a scale 
sarriDles n eir description of their parents’ behavior [Cox, 1962]. In both 
tW in tw re l abonshi P iP < -01) existed between achievement 
in whfch I vS ^ ? mber ° f househol d duties and responsibili- 
mlsure reflLfna fr/ he Participated. It was suggested "hat this 
tion of duties and"* res' 1 ° 'ivr?f ndS ^ ex P ectabons concerning distribu- 
general demands and^xpecfations" ^ ^ p£rhapS alS ° tbdr m ° rC 

MEASURES OF PARENTAL BEHAVIOR AND „ ACH OF OFFSPRING 

skills and aceomDhshmp^ 2 ^ddren in all cultures have manv 

deveCm^^^lS h T* be maStered * point in the 
elopmental process. They must learn to walk, to talk, to feed them- 
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selves, to urinate and defecate in specific places under specific <*cmn^ne« 
to dress themselves, and so on and so forth. Wide vamtron rorar mnon 
cultures and among families within any one culture wi r p 
early the child is expected to master a given behavior. It would seem 
sonable to propose that parental insistence on early mastery would lead 
higher achievement need and greater independence. , . , , , 

Winterbottom [1958] obtained n Ach scores or .29 b°>s in the eight to- 
ten age group. In addition, the mothers of the ojs ' ver . p or cv 

order to obtain their attitudes concerning independence tra g- 

ample, the mothers were asked to indicate the age hyvvhKh she demanded 
her son to learn each of a series of behavrors, mdudmg to know his way 
around his part of the city so he can play where e \\ „ «« t b a y e 

lost,” "to take part in his parents' interests and conversatrons to be atue 

to undress and go to bed by himself,” and “to earn hrs own spendrng 

“^'lubjects were divided in terms of high » ■ AchamUow nAch^cor., 
and the responses of their mottos eoroP^- motheIS lvhose sons were 
demands, the groups did not diner. tio\ , 

high in n Ach expected the independence demands to^be met a^g 

nificantly younger age than the ’ cent of 1)ie behaviors to 

the mothers of high n Ach sons expec P j scores 

be learned by age seven, whereas Use mo then of to * = ^ age. 
expected only 33 per cent of the b sm rs^ ^ respect t0 knowing his 
The greatest differences m dem ]f doing W ell in competr- 

wav around the city, hying >«« pmpose: 

Bon, and making his own friends. McClelland, 

h n Achievement is interested , 

i.u, ususuv. . , . master things on his own, whereas 

developing away from her, m urging hm. to master thmg _ _ [hines 


The mother of the son wi* onl^own whereas 

..... - her, m urging him to mast s ^ ^ such thmgs 

the mother of the son with low ™ more dependent on her. Our initial hypoth- 
slide and let him remain somewhat toy , „ . associated, 

esis seems amply justified; m0 (l lL 'rs [McClelland, cl oL 


esis seems amply lUStinea: - b (/mV i 
with jte. on independence 

1953, pp. 303-304]. , 

Winterbottom also ask f 

child was learning to do t e va dJ w f t h physical affection (hiss- 

of those mothers who reporto ^ Ach sroI es of those 

ing or hugging) was signi physical affection. Thus, not on > 

whose mothers did not rrspon h J ' , 3nd dem and independent 

do the mothers of high rewards when the achieve- 

behavior at an earlj 3ge, J 
ment demands are met. 
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Achievement Training. Rosen and D’Andrade [1959] sug- 
gested that achievement training (doing things well) should be differen- 
tiated from independence training (doing things by himself). Their sub- 
jects were 40 family groups each composed of a father, mother, and their 
son (age 9-11). The first step was the administration of four TAT cards 
individually to 140 boys, and then the selection of 20 high and 20 low n 
Ach scorers, matched for age, race, IO, and social class. Half of each group 
were middle class and half were lower class. After making arrangements to 
visit the families, two experimenters (one male and one female) visited 
the home. The parents and their son sat at a table, and the experimenters 
explained that the boy would be asked to perform certain tasks as part of a 
project investigating factors related to success in school and later success 
in a career. 


The goal was to create a situation in which to observe the behavior of 
parents while the son engaged in achievement-related behavior. The ex- 
perimenters were interested in parental behavior with respect to the de- 
mands they placed on their sons, the type of sanctions employed to en- 
force the demands, and the amount of independence the child revealed in 
interacting with his parents. The tasks were designed in such a way that 
the boys would be somewhat dependent on their parents for aid. The five 
tasks involved building towers with irregularly shaped blocks with one 
and while blindfolded, solving anagrams, making patterns out of blocks, 

C rl™ n lA PC§ ’ and constructin g a hat rack using two sticks and a 
C-clamp. The behavior ratings were made bv both experimenters 

A number of comparisons were made between parents of hwh and low 

welf thti e son S ; h 7 ° f th6Se WiU b£ —ized. When & asked how 
Ach bovs oave h X K “ bl ° cks ’ tbe p ™* °f the high n 

„nc, toss parents 8 ™ *1“ the parentS of low n Ach boys. In the 

son should stand- thos/with Hieh^Ah™ ^ fr ° m the peg tbdr 
away than those with low n Ach sons. ^ S ° nS ^ 3 l0ngCr dist3nCe 

§ i r ° UpS ° f b0ys was also different. Those 
made more ta^am wn ^ ^ ^ COnStructed patterns faster, and 
achievement SSTaStr w ^ W » Ach - Boys high in 
help from their parents anH ct, a* / Uere m ? re ^hely to reject offers of 
than those low in achievement motive ^ and more positiv e affect 

aI - g a number of 

Tliese were warmth or amount of nn.v ™]° r categories of behavior, 
while the bov was work-in o - F ltiV£ adect displayed by the parents 
played, and pushing 0r pressurerih 01 ^ ° r a ! nount of negative affect dis- 

tions about his performance A P °F ° n tbe b ° y to meet Bieir expecta- 
performance. A great many group differences were found. 




mv. p. zis i. . , 

As a footnote to these findings, we -»te 

class differences in achievement nw> ‘va .J on P the achievement 

and achievement training by paren s differences in such 

needs of their offspring and sine , ^ «««■» feL.ddle-cIass 
child-rearing practices, it 1S P“ p h are foweKlass adolescents [Rosen, 
adolescents are higher m n Acl 
1956]. 

cross-cultural xnvestigation a m eans of get- 

In wt* 

ting at antecedents of individual dilterenc 

has been utilized with n Ach. ^ Tales. McClelland, et at., 

Achievement independence training and n Ach in 

[1953] studied the relation P udies of American mothers. As 

cross- cultural research and in cllltuIC , folk tales of eight North 

a measure of modal n Ach f d d scored f or achievement need 

American Indian groups had becn produ ced by experimental 

in much the same way as d thrones n ^ an hon0 „ thesis, 

subjects responding <° ™T Indian stories involving the same cl ‘™ c “j 

G. A. Friedman selected <ag t<) sc%era , trte . Achievement need 

Cojotc, a tnekster hero h0 fo]]o „ cd in descending order by the 

scores were highest lot £ Sanpoii, Western Apache, Pam , 

Ciricahua Apache, Hoph 
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and Flatheads. The scoring of the folk tales was done independently of 
any knowledge about the child-rearing practices of the different groups. 

The ratings of independence training as practiced in the eight tribes were 
obtained from the Human Relations Area Files by Whiting and Child 
[1953] as part of their study discussed in Chapter 4. Independence training 
was defined in terms of initial indulgence, age at which independence 
training starts, and severity of training for independence. Differences 
among the groups in all three child-rearing variables were significantly re- 
lated to tribal difference's- in n Ach scores. Achievement need was higher 
the less the initial indulgence, the earlier independence training was begun, 
and the more severe the training was. In interpreting these findings, 
McClelland, et al., propose: 

. . . there are two ways of conceiving what the amount of achievement 
imagery in folk tales means. On the one hand, it may reflect the modal 
achievement motivation of the many individuals who have told and retold the 
stories. If so, we might argue that the stress on independence training produces 
higher achievement motivation which is reflected in the stories told in the 
culture. On the other hand, a more likely and not completely incompatible 
hypothesis is that the cultural n Achievement score reflects a general emphasis 
on achievement in the culture which affects both child training and the kind 
of stories which are told in the culture, particularly since the stories may often 
be told to educate the young [McClelland, et al, 1953, pp. 296-297]. 

Father Dominance. Bradbum [1963], on the basis of previ- 
ous investigations, suggested that boys with high n Ach had dominant 
mothers while boys with low n Ach had dominant fathers who tended to 
interfere with their sons attempts to achieve. Since families in Turkey 
reflect the traditional Islamic emphasis on male dominance, he hypothe- 
sized that Turkish men should be lower in achievement need than Ameri- 
can men. He notes: 


Almost universally, the Turks interviewed described their fathers as stem, 
.".T ’ d Tr™V nd aulocra& - F«v of them had ever argued 
brel ' “ e Wh ° had h “ d done so at tl >e P*= of an open 

family h^dicTnot^ 01 ^ even a * ter de was married and had his own 

pSeort I a Tm °l eV “ Sit With his le « s crossed in his father’s 
p esence or in any way contradict him [Bradbum, 1963, pp. 464-465], 

fives f°oin Tiirk(T rable §r °° pS ^ the two cultures, 49 junior execu- 
tes The "ml “? par ' d "* h « junior executives in the United 

ment need L UmeltyT^Tf 

Turks was 6.3. The di^V^^ ^ Oo\ S ^ 
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SEPARATION FROM FAMILY 

Working within the Turkish culture Bradburn [1963] 
hypothesized that since father domtnance is associated with 1 ' 

Turkish males who were separated from their fathers at a i*twelyearly 
age would be higher in n Ach than those who remained under their tattie 

^subjects were 47 teachers in a pedagogy program ^t the GazUnsfr 
tute, a teacher-training college in Ankara. Approximate y institutes. Life 
lived apart from their parents since the age of in i g j | be 

in the Institutes is free of the repressive family influence which would 
expected to stifle the development of the need for a£, ’ 1£v ™ £ ’ f 
Tire hypothesis was confirmed. For those who ha 1 ved away bom 
their parents by the age of 14, 16 were high in n Ach and 8 were love 
For those who had remained with their parents, S 

“wete that a relatively consistent picture chfld^rin^me- 

cedents of the achievement motive is grow ,8 nts as autocratic, re- 

Males high in the need to ach, ^ e . p£I ^ V e se perceptions, however, do not 
jccting, nonindulgent, and ®' tations ac n,al parental behavior, 

appear to be very accurate repres ' independent behavior to occur 
The mothers of those high in n Ach p , , • ] a (f ec tion. In 

at an early age, and they a ^£l of performance 

addition, parents of those high i P g war mth and positive 

and set relatively difficult me involved in and pleased by 

affect in response to achieving . ’ ^ better than average and 

their son’s accomplishments, expec general pattern is one of 

respond with negative affect * **“£ lom^rents^s early as pos- 
firm and consistent stress on ndependence^ ^ ^ wffl do better 
sible and a continuing expec a p of t] 10SC low in n Ach, the re- 

than his competitors, **‘1*?' encouragement of dependence on the 

verse pattern involves mdu Ig . the father, and a tendency to 

parents as long as possible, domman , 
protect the child against failure. 

The Place of Need for Achievement in the 
Structure of Personality 

ACADEMIC performance .. lhc factors influcnc- 

The importance “iraccepted at the anecdotal level, but 
ing academic pcrformance ^ l y P in to some difficulty. For 

efforts to obtain 'f ’ «AMes affect academic pcrfomrance, 
one thing, obviously a great ma y 
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including a great many different motive systems. Nevertheless, one of the 
variables should be n Achievement. 

One of the first investigations [McClelland, et al, 1953] involved 30 
male students at Wesleyan. The correlation between n Ach and average 
grades for the three most recent semesters was .51 (p < .01). In addition, 

n Ach was significantly related to scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(r = .42). 

In research with British children, Robinson [1961] found a significant 
positive correlation between n Ach and IQ (r = .40). In addition, when 
matched for intelligence, those children selected for academic excellence 
were significantly higher in n Ach than those not selected 

Cox [1%2] Obtained a sample of 96 10-11 year-old boys from five differ- 
ent schools and rated their academic proficiency on the basis of grades in 
arithmehc, composition, grammar, reading, and spelling. Achievement 

foimd behT S T W ' th fte TAT ' A Significant P° s Mve relationship was 
4, achievement scores and school grades (p < 07). For those 

vvi h the highest n Ach scores, 20 were above the medianln gr des nd 0 

and T below.° Se ”° " Ach SCOr “' 6 ab °ve the median in grades 

With 110 male students at the University of Pittsburgh Bendra 119581 
gave the n Achievement pictures and obtain^ 0 r . j , a & t 1 ' 0 J 
average for all 

correlated .22 (p < .05). university. Ihe two measures 

givent^TctmfsTofthTm’t- *° 62) ° f higb school ,'un.ors were 

v, rds v M ° rgan ( i953] - 

been given in their freshman year Sf*" 8 T n “ Abili ‘>' ^ 

more and junior grade-point averages AehiW T abk as weI1 as so P ho ' 
positively with grades in most of § fhp evemen t need scores correlated 
relationship found. There dso TT*’ Wlth A7 bein § highest 

n Ach in most of the samples, with r ®[ ah ° nshi P between IQ and 

A somewhat different sort of • em ^ tbe bl § best correlation. 

Littig and Yeracaris [19631 For lqn en ^ lc P erforman ce was investigated by 

vey, interviews were conducted which included “ * ^ mmuni ^ vi de sun 
amount of schooling the subjects haA h a - ed questions concerning the 
also administered. Academic arhip & ’ Slx n Achievement pictures were 
than high school graduation hwh ITT W3S divided into four levels: Iess 
lege graduation and be pnd Asien* f 8 ****- SOme co ^ge, and col- 
n Ach and academic leve^tatSf T r f ktionshi P (P < .02) between 
2 Per cent had not graduated ffl' TTT ] ° W in ach levement need, 
bad graduated from college. For f-hn ^ ■ , scbo °l’ an d only 14 per cent 
responding figures were 36 per cent anrTT^ ^ lgb n Acb scores > the cor- 
In spite of this series J l r d 33 per cent 

senes of findings, other investigations have not found a 
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positive relationship between n Ach and academic performance [Cole, 
Jacobs, Zubok, Fagot, and Hunter, 1962; McClelland, et at, 1953; Pamsli 
and Retblingshafer, 1954]. Besides the usual problems of possible sample 
differences, restricted range of ability in some groups, and differences in 
grading criteria across schools, there are other possible explanations for th 
inconsistencies. McClelland, et at, discuss some of the problems: 

Lowell had another group of 21 subjects who were administer ed one form 
of the measure of n A&ievement under Neutral condi ions and 
under Achievement-oriented conditions. He found > hat * ecorre ^° n ri ^ V l 
past grades and n Achievement scores obtained under Achievement^, entet on 
was .33. But most startling of all, the correlation with the difference between 
Neutral and Achievement-oriented n Achievement scores ' 53 
Those subjects whose scores increased most as a result of Ach^nt-rn'enU 
tion had higher college grades. This finding opens up a whole new area for 
speculation and experimental exploration. Thus or in , ’ u ] lcn 

argued that if you were trying to predict excellence of Pe^-man^when 
achievement cues are present (i.e., under pressure), conditions 

Achievement scores between Neutral and Achievement-orien dJond ions 
might be the best measure of sensitivity to the demands °' woA hard 
the other hand, you wanted to predict who would be mos apt to w oA 

when the cues did not demand it, then te^ ib)e tha[ cduca tional 

under Neutral conditions might be best. It fLnhasis that is put on 

institutions differ in the ^amount of F«sur Acllicv£mcnt 5C o,e one would 
academic achievement. Consequently, i . .. tj u_ a function of 

use for predicting grades in a » <* 

whether it was a low pressure or J „ et g00 d grades in Hie two 

reasonable to expect that different P«P« " 0 “ ld S et 6 b 
places [McClelland, et el., 1953, pp- 239-ZfUJ. 

OCCUPATIONAL COALS of ^ achicvcmcnt m0 , i%c 

An important expect cccss Perhaps occupalion 

would be any behavior rcbtcd to s mri g cu l lun lly defined criteria 

more .ban any other measuring the sort of motive 

of success, prestige, and status plans should be .1 tunc 

which involves striving for such goals, or F 

lion of n Ach. “. . . when an occupation is 

Minor and Ned . [W* P-.^ , 0 S p acc ii C whether the job allows him 
chosen, flic person is in 3 P° , i lc .t, cr the required role is in acctud 
to play the role be wants* ^s. tllm Xtcd 3 male veterans of the 
with bis self concept- • I administered to each subjee , and a 

Korean War. The "Ac heard « fcialcc „f the .mb- 

counsellor determined the pm \ toU | of ;o octr.prl.om wa, 

ViJ r'd b cacli^faTc Sia.e group of 50 judges. In the upper end at the 
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prestige rankings were mechanical engineer, retail sales manager, high 
school teacher, and news reporter. At the lower end were barber, order 
filler, longshoreman, and guard. When the subjects were divided into high 
and low n Ach groups, they were found to be significantly different in terms 
of the prestige of their occupational choice. For the high n Ach group, 21 
preferred high-status occupations and only 3 preferred low-status jobs. For 
the low n Ach group, 14 preferred low-status and 12 preferred high-status 
occupations. The data were also analyzed by correlating n Ach scores with 
the rank of the preferred occupation; the two variables correlated .74 

(P<- oi). 


CONTROL OF TIME AND SPACE 

A number of different correlates of the achievement motive 
may be conceptualized as sharing a common element involving control of 
the environment. The individual high in n Ach is described as one who 
manipu latesJiis, environment, is concerned with utilizing his time effi- 
ciently, plans ahead, is on the move, and so forth. Several of the investiga- 
tions of the achievement motive have dealt with such factors. 

Delay of Gratification. In Chapter 5, some of the work of 
Walter Mischel and others on delay of gratification was discussed. If high 
need achievers are planful, forward-looking, and desirous of maximizin g 
succes s , they woul d be ex pected to be able to delay gratification in order to 
obta in greater rewards. M ische l [1961, p. 544] suggests: “Achievement fan-' 
tasies may be thought of in part as reflecting as well as sustaining and 
mediating the individual’s strivings for future rewards and attainments of 
excellence. For one thing, those high in n Ach have presumably learned 
to like work and he nce to to lerate the waiting period betweerTa given 
effor t and ex tnnsicjewSrrfiT " - 

The subjects were 112 Negro children aged 11-14 in Trinidad. One 
measure of delay preference, described earlier, involved a choice between 
a smafl 10(1 candy bar available now and a much larger 25(1 candy bar 

which would be available in a week. Two verbal items were also used to de- 
termine preference. 

wait a lat i er ten ^°^ ars right now than have to 

wait a whole month and get thirty dollars then. 

rather thaif apt^ n t0 ® et a muc h larger gift much later 
rattier than get a smaller one now. 

hpe d ™ds aChieVement " aS meaSUred ** SC0 ™S ‘>>e ^ponses to five TAT- 
Those children who chose delayed reward on the behavioral measure 
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and on both verbal measures (N = 37) were significantly higher m n Ach 
than those who chose immediate reward on all three (N _ 30). In ter ans 
of a correlation, the relationship between preference for delayed reward 

^"^'^^•.Knapp and Carbutt [1958] 

high a chievement need leads t o a desire to mapipu a - ^ - 

an ac ute awareness of tim e and its value, and hence — 

time moves ra pjdly. Four standard TAT pictures were a • t 

male undergraduates along with a Time Metaphor es . d 

ment consists of 25 metaphors representing time. The subjects w 

to rate each phrase in terms of its appropriateness in evokmg a absfecto y 

image of time. Correlations were computed between n Ach scoresand^ 

ratings given to each metaphor. Findings showed that hig ! ^ describ . 

End metaphors involving speed and directness most app p 

ing time, while low need achievers feel that slow or static mriqftDOjm 

most descriptive. Table 9-1 gives the sin metaphors which correlate most 


Table 9-1 « 


Positive Rel ationship 
Metaphor 

A dashing waterfall 
A galloping horseman 
A bird in flight 
A winding spool 
A speeding train 
A fleeing thief 


Negativ e Relationship 
T Metaphor 

A devouring monster 
32 A quiet, motionless ocean 

*30 A stairway leading upward 

*26 A string of beads 

‘23 A vast expanse of sky 

'22 A large revolving wheel 


-.49 

-41 

-.37 

-.31 

-.31 

-.23 


positively and the six which correlate most negatively with " Achievement 
scores. The metaphors thought most appropriate by those mg 
were suggested by the authors to be related to. 

. . . ,hat body of thought and 

term “Protestant ethic [Weber, ]■ impersonal, constant, and 

Other investigations have also r " d the TATMorta of a group 

time perception. Ricks and Epley [WOO . ach sl0 ry. 

d ssr .-ssr ss, :s - 
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time than those low in n Ach. Similarly, Heckhausen [quoted in McClel- 
land, 1961] with a group of German university students found that n Ach 
correlated .46 (p < .01) with length of future time perspective in the 
stories. 

McClelland [1961] reports a simple behavioral test of attitudes about 
time conducted by Cortes. The experimenter first checked his watch care- 
fully and then announced to a class of senior high school boys: “It is now 
exactly X o’clock. Please raise your hand if vour watch is fast by any 
amount. Now please raise your hand if your watch is slow.” Significantly 
more of those high in achievement need (87 per cent) reported that their 
watches were fast, versus 44 per cent of those low in achievement need. 
McClelland [1961, p. 327] remarks, “For the in dividual with high n 
Achievement time is almost literally moving faster .” 

Aesthetic Preferences. With the general notion that aes- 
thetic preferences should be related to personality variables, Knapp [1958] 
investigated reactions to Scottish Tartans as a function of n Ach. He ob- 
tained color photographs of 30 tartans selected from an original group of 
200 on the basis of variety and the fact that judges varied in rating them 
for attractiveness. The subjects were 68 Wesleyan undergraduates for 
whom n Ach scores were available. They were asked to examine the photo- 
graphs and to indicate their liking for each along an eight-point scale. 
A correlation was computed between ratings of each tartan and n Ach, 
and a few of these are shown in Table 9-2. In comparing the 10 tartans 
most liked and the 10 least liked by high need achievers, a number of dif- 
ferences were found. Those liked were almost uniformly somber, while 
those not liked were almost uniformly bright. The former were predomi- 


Table 9 2 relationship between n ach and ratings of 

ATTRACTIVENESS OF SCOTTISH TARTANS 


Positive Relationship 

Tartan T 

Campbell of Broadalbane .18 

Subdued blue-green with fine 
small yellow lines, open de- 
sign 

Elliot 1 g 

Predominantly deep blue 
with dark open figure, very 
fine brown line. 

Anderson 

Complex, fine-textured asym- 
metrical colors but predomi- 
nantly light blue. 


Negative Relationship 

Tartan r 

Drummond — .20 

Predominantly bright red tar- 
tan, moderately fine-textured, 
green secondary color. 

Hay — .20 

Generally similar to Drum- 
mond save dominant red less 
saturated. 

Sinclair — .16 

Predominantly red, monoto- 
nously symmetrical with open 
design and secondary green. 
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nantly blue and the latter predominantly red. Knapp s t he 

finding is in terms of n Ad. and 
environment; those high m n Ach want a soft, p 
those low in n Ach want a hard, active environment: 

We venture, as a general hypothesis, that mdividuals and^cuHu^ 
high achievement motivations will dislike strong . with distaste and 

in their fashions, dress, and ornament. ^.ey J , even mono tonous, 
aversion bright colors, strong contrasts, “ d ^Achievanent is “tens pa ribas. 
decor. Now it has been demonstrated that n children, and it has 

higher among middle class children than runong °w and conservat ism in 
also been frequently observed that middle class p p 1 0 f lower 

matters of dress distinguish them from the mote oWul , * the qumtes- 
socioeconomic classes. The "man in the grey flannel suit expresses q 
sence of the middle class subdued taste [Knapp, 195 , p- J 

Graphic Expression. 0" cfina ' o differences in 

involved an attempt by Aronson lVi J » ^ , n the achievement 

graphic expression between individuals h g were obtained, 

motive. For 26 male college students n Ac revs ^ ^ abstract design pro- 
Following this, the subjects were ashed t they had seen, 

jected on a screen for 1.8 seconds, and her > t od » " £ awings 0 f 
A content analysis procedure was earned out to compar 
high and low scorers on the n Ach measure. scores , drew single. 

Those high in n Ach, compared to those wit le ft a smaller 

unattached, discrete lines rather than over a[ con figurations, pro- 

margin at the bottom of the page, drew m f lt cuIve lines. Examples 
duced more S-shaped lines, and drew was the de- 

are shown in Figure 9-1. Among the ou material which has been 

velopment of an n Ach scoring system o S P tbe following sec- 

utilized in some of the cross-cultural work *-**» * „ elwccn „ Ach 
tion. With subsequent groups of fleets, * fuzziness, amount of 

scores and the graphic variables of d.screten«s versrn 

space in the margin, and so forth, wer ® undertaken without prelim** 

P The graphic scoring system for » Ad. ^ be found, but 

nary hypotheses concerning what sort of d.lferences m g 
McClelland suggests an interpretation: „ ,, t0 

Looked at as a whole, they do appear to ‘^7 <fc*« oredaid 

"77n wS they draw [McClelland. 1961, p. 301). 
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be tested. For example, drawing on the investigations of child-rearing 
antecedents of n Ach discussed earlier, Protestant parents should stress 
earlier independence training than Catholic parents. McClelland, Rind- 
lisbacher, and de Charms [1955] obtained samples of Protestant, Irish- 
Catholic, and Italian-Catholic parents, matched for socioeconomic level, 
and administered Winterbottom’s scale dealing with expectancies and de- 
mands concerning independent behavior. The differences between the 
groups were significant and in the predicted direction, with the Protestant 
parents expecting independence earlier. 

Another prediction was that among male children, higher n Ach would 
be found for Protestants than for Catholics. With a group of German boys 


preparing for a university education, the mean n Ach of Protestants was 
3.42 and of Catholics 1.77, a difference significant at the .05 level. 

A still more general prediction would be that Protestant countries should 
be more economically advanced than Catholic countries. As a measure of 
economic development, McClelland [1955] used consumption of elec- 
tricity as measured by kilowatt-hours per capita as of 1950. Since advanced 
economies tend to be primarily in the temperate zone, and since a number 
of Catholic countries are in Central America and the northern part of South 
America, nations lying in the tropics were omitted in order to make the test 
more fair. The Protestant countries (Norway, Canada, Sweden, United 
States, Switzerland, New Zealand, Australia,’ United Kingdom, Finland, 
Union of South Africa, and Denmark) were found to have an average of 
1,983 kwh/cap in 1950. A significantly lower average of 474 kwh /cap was 
found for the Catholic countries (Belgium, Austria, France, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Chile, Poland, Hungary, Ireland, Argentina, Spain, Uruguav, and 
Portugal). Even when a correction is made for differences in natural re- 
sources, the Protestant countries do better than expected and the Catholic 
countries do worse than expected. 


Though these findings are promising, the general formulations extended 
beyond differences between Protestants and Catholics. A sample of this 
further research will be described. 


Ach the de V 1 Economic Growth. To assess a nation’s mean n 
to fourth tade" T t ‘\ Select children ’ s « ad ™ used i" the second 

Ach semi/l svlm V°h COre d fte S '° ries in book = wording to the n 

trv ,r e ' ji 2 T® Me relalivd y standardized within a coun- 

try, are read by nearly all school childrpn nf 7 . , , , 

popular culture. By going back in tint n f § ^ 3nd re P resent the 

scores, McClelland [1961] hoped to be aM a" ^ obtainin § n Acb 

nomic growth of various countries. Stories from 2*3 ^ SubseqU£ " t CC °, 

from the time period 1920-1929 and scored ior n lTsZZucntto- 
nomic growth was measured ac ri,nn„ • , , "• ^uosequent eco 

1930 in terms of deviation from etectd T'f P behv ' e " 1929 and 

• P cd growth. McClelland found that 
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achievement need expressed in the children’s stories correlated .53 
(P < *01) with this index of economic growth. Children’s stories for 1950 
were also scored for n Ach, and no correlation was found between achieve- 
ment scores and previous economic growth. McClelland concludes: 

It is difficult to argue from these data that material advance came first andlf 
created a higher need for achievement. Rather the reverse appears to be true — J 
high n Achievement levels are associated with subsequently more rapid economic/ 
development [McClelland, 1961, p. 93]. 1 

If this proposition is correct, however, the n Ach estimates for 1950 
should be related to economic growth after 1950. McClelland [1961] used 
the six-year period 1952-1958 to measure rate of growth, again in terms of 
electrical output. The correlation between n Ach in the 1950 children’s 
stories and deviation from expected economic growth between 1952 and 
1958 was .43 ( p < .01) for the 39 countries for which data were available. 

A possible explanation for this group of findings is that n Ach in chil- 
dren’s readers instills achievement need in the children who grow up to 
attain economic success. Among other considerations, the last finding 
argues against this in that the readers of the 1950 books were not yet adults 
during the 1952-2958 economic growth period. A more likely explanation 
is that the readers reflect . . the motivational level of the adults at the 
time they are published, perhaps particularly of the adults responsible for 
the education of children. . . .” [McClelland, 1961, p. 102.] 

n Ach and Changes within a Society. An investigation by 
de Charms and Moeller [1962] sampled children’s readers in the United 
States from 1800 to 1950. At least four books from each 20-year period were 
obtained and scored for the achievement motive. As an index of achieve- 
ment in the society, the investigators secured the number of patents issued 
by the lf.$. Patent Office for each 20-year period, divided by the population 
at the middle of each period. The index was patents issued per one million 
population. They found that achievement imagery in the readers rose 
rapidly from 1800 to 1890, and then declined steadily after that period. As 
shown in Figure 9-3, achievement imagery and the patent index show 
remarkably similar patterns. The two measures correlate .79 (p < .003). 
Affiliation imagery in the stories was also scored, and this motive revealed a 
steady increase over the same time period. These two trends led the authors 
to suggest: 

These findings appear to be in accord with Ricsman’s anal) sis of the child 
rearing practices which lead to the inner- and other-directed character t)pes. The 
parent rearing a child in the period of transition to inner-direction must equip 
him with a "gyroscope’’ which will fit him to remain on course in a society 
where it is impossible to foretell, due to increasing social mobility, what role 
he will be called upon to play. He roust be equipped to be self-reliant and in- 
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1810 1830 1850 1870 1890 1910 1930 1950 

Midpoint of Twenty-year Period 


Fig. 9-3. Achieve- 
ment imagery and pat- 
ent index in the U.S., 
1800-19 SO. ( Adapted 
from de Charms and 
Moeller , 1962, p. 139.) 


**?*«*• are as P ects which Riesman sees in nineteenth century 

C reanng ‘ antece dents of achievement motivation seem clear. 

Un the other hand, with increasing urbanization and population density 
which result from technological advance, the child is no longer pushed to be in- 
dependent but learns the importance of other individuals in the environment, 
mus eaugt to win approval. Although Riesman’s argument is more 
P ' than thls . child rearing practices which he sees in contemporary 

0n “ ' Vhich mi S hl lead 10 »«&>«■>■> motivation 
L de Charms and Moeller, 1962, pp. 141—142] . 

relnr re search, the McClelland [1961] group also investigated the 

m , .^P between n Ach as estimated from various types of written 

t ies in tb gr : P 5 1C P r ° ductions and economic growth in a variety of coun- 
S’ f S ?r e /°f S n0t Permit a ful1 description of these studies, 
For anrient’c 6 ” l n ? S Wld P( ovide a general picture of this work. 
(900 bc to 473 n C 'j 3S d^g^csf in the early period of growth 

tion (475 b c to 367 ’ ? declme durin § climax of Greek civiliza- 

economic decline (36Hcto T^r T" 1 ln ‘° 

pattern was found for Spain in the late Middle V 556 ! f Exactly the sa me 

nomic growth (1200 to H92), climax HW to 161 0 ? 7T‘°, ° 160 

to 1730) [Cortes, I960], 1 H92 to 1610 )’ and de chne (1610 

For England, from the time of the Tudors to the Industrial Revolution, 
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Bradburn and Berlew [quoted in McClelland, 1961] compared n Ach in 
English literature with rates of gain in coal imports at London 50 years 
later. 

The correspondence of n Ach and economic activity in these three cul- 
tures is shown graphically in Figure 9-4. 

n Ach and Interest in Business. Still another link in the gen- 
eral proposal concerning the achieving society concerns individual differ- 
ences in n Ach and individual differences in attraction to and success in 
the field of business. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) yields scores which com- 
pare an individual’s response to the test items with the responses of indi- 
viduals who are successful in various occupations. Among a group of college 
freshmen, the responses to the SVIB of the 20 per cent highest in n Ach 
were compared with the responses of the 20 per cent lowest in n Ach. The 
only occupational scales on which the two groups differed significantly were 
stockbroker, real estate salesman, advertiser, buyer of merchandise, and 
factory manager. In each instance, the occupation is in the field of business, 
and in each instance those high in n Ach were more like those in the field 
than were those low in n Ach. 

An entrepreneurial job was defined by Meyer, Walker, and Litwin [1961] 
as one involving responsibility for initiating decisions, individual respon- 
sibility for the consequences of the decisions, objective feedback of the 
success of one’s decisions, and risk. The investigators selected 31 managers 
in manufacturing plants as holding positions of this type. A group of 31 j 
nonentrepreneurial specialists was also chosen, and the two groups matched 
for salary or status, age, years of education, and length of time with the/ 
company. All subjects wrote stories in response to six thematic apperception 
pictures. The mean n Achievement score of the managers (6.74) was found 
to be significantly higher than that of the specialists (4.77) . 

Within the business comm unity T those involved in sa les and marketing 
te nd to have the highest l evel of n Ach fMcCIeliand, 1961 f. A relation- / 
ship between n Ach and "engagement in entrepreneurial occupations does 
not necessarily indicate that n Ach is responsible for occupational choice. 
Among other possibilities, the demands of such jobs could well have an in- 
fluence on the test scores. The latter interpretation is not supported by a . 
longitudinal study conducted by McClelland [1965a]. For §5 Wesleyan 
graduates who had taken the n Ach measure while in college, a 14-jear fol- 
low-up was made to determine the type of occupations into which they 
had entered. It was found that 83 per cent of those in entrepreneurial oc- 
cupations had received high n Ach scores while in college; only 21 per cent 
of those in nonentrepreneurial occupations had received high scores. A 
cross-validation study confirmed this relationship between achie\cmcnt 
need in adolescence and later occupational choice. 
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Summarizing a number of business interest findings, McClelland suggests 
the following pattern: 

In countries like the United States . , . there appcars to have ban a ^ 
cruitmeut pattern that in ideal form ran somewhat as 
moved from the eountry to the city and established himself FrhapsM a stalled 
or semiskilled worker. The son was one of the 67 per cen D0SS1 bly be- 

not only wanted to but succeeded in establishing a small bow* peaty* 
cause he had high n Achievement. He '“chedthe low« midfedass.^Tlie 

grandson, ifhetoohadhighnAeh, element expand d h d is now 

moved up into the business elite. . . . But (ns son, in g B 
part of what we have been calling the student elite. He goes to 
college and if he has high n Achievement, he asp, res o one ol 
If not, or if his school work is not good enough, o if he is made to go ^ 
the family firm, he goes into business an a **_"* grandfather had. The 
servative ideology than his upwardly mobi = Jj, stIO nger tlian in his 

reasons lor having a conservative ideology & .J tlu , business 

father’s case, for he must maintain the fami . p > suited for the 

that his father established. He is also more often ‘tun spirit _ 

- ■" m thc,r n 

Achievement scores [McClelland, 1961, pp. 

cisms of this work. 

Dynamics of the Need for Achievement 

RESISTANCE TO CONFORMITY PRESSURES , . j n de- 

penden h . fatnisra . g gjaT^-^-^^ -pisHnijaiH^througlr 

towauLfi e r forming tasks we , 0 ; ~TX973T hypothesizeiTtliat 

conformity these bases, M , c ^' “ Vd c ^ndent, noiSnfonning be- 
HighVAdT should be “^'^CTescribed in the preceding 
havior as in the Asch c ' toco i s flom Professor Asch for 15 sub|ects 

chapter ).Tlieyobta.ned TP t ^ 3nd for 15 who ba d given the 

who had yielded to a " - independent of the group in their pcrcep 
correct responses and remai ine “ Lijtionshin between n Ach and con- 

tual judgments. A lug J J sigm above , h e n Ach median, 13 were 

fomiity was found For the O ^ ^ n Ach median , l J » ere judders, 
independents; lor The 15 b] concludc . "They are independent in ac- 
McClelland, et al., P* J 
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tion as well as thought; their independence appears almost to be a con- 

sist ent \vay of life.’ . ' — 

Krebs [1958] used a different conformity task. Subjects were briefly shown 
two slides, each containing a large number of objects. Subsequently, for a 
series of objects, they were asked whether each had been on slide A or 
slide B. Then the experimenter presented the subject with a list purport- 
edly filled out by another student but which was actually a bogus scale de- 
signed to disagree with the subject’s responses by a standard amount. As in 
i McClelland s study, those subjects high in n Ach were significantly less 
] bkely to change their opinion to conform to the responses of the other stu- 
i dent. 


PERCEPTION, MEMORY, AND MOTIVE STRENGTH 

Perceptual Recognition Thresholds. For a number of rea- 
sons, we would predict that individuals high in achievement need would be 
perceptually sensitive to achievement-related stimuli. McClelland and 
Liberman [1949] employed 30 stimulus words: 10 neutral, 10 related to 
achievement, and 10 related to security. The achievement words were fur- 
ther divided into positive (for example, success) and negative (for ex- 
amp e, ai ure) words. Each word was exposed for .01 second at succes- 
sively increasing illumination until the word was correctly recognized. In 
terms of n Achievement and perceptual thresholds, the only significant 

| It " P i WaS a me™ " t h SC0IeS and cognition of the positive 

IrecZit f r S - T*. h ' gher achievement need, the faster the 
reco gnition of positive achievement words . 

W famllLri/^ e ivj n0St reasonab ^ e interpretation of this finding is in terms 

man t 71 h Nu . mc ™“ ‘"'’“t.gations [for example, Solomon and Post- 

W, fadlid ,al Tf T P “ CeP c tUal aCCUrac y “^ses as a function of 

Achievement wn ft” ta st ‘ mu ^ us - Individuals with high n 

E3ent tot th ? W neater familiarity with positive 

achievement words than would individuals with low n Achievement. 

tasks in a lnte, ™P tei Tasks - Ability to recall interrupted 

- an indicator o/per- 

ment-related n Ai-E J, i j •. i S ' ** tasbs were defined as achieve- 
”bi"i yt SuhnSnintei t ! SUCh *“"8 and differences in 
sfren&tr3tVSi4 h ° U,d ^ 3 ° f d *-nces in the 

attempto ^ 53 the U degS ‘tewWh" en r “P“ im cn,al conditions in an 

as evidence of the subject's ability Thn^ 0 ™^ 6 °? 3 ^ W3S defined 
told that the tasks were imi ' °, Se m t ie relaxe d condition were 

no idea what they ^measured iTrl 7 ^’ and the ex P er “r had 
were told simplv that the hq{ 6 x 0nen ^ ed condition the subjects 
P ■ h3t Ae task$ were to be Performed, but no mention was 
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made of what they measured. In the achievement-oriented condition i, the 
tasks were said to be measures of important abilities, and the subjects were 
told to do their best. Each subject had 20 tasks to be performed in one min- 
ute and fifteen seconds each; about half could be finished in that time limit 
and half could not. The latter, then, served as the interrupted tasks. After 
an interpolated activity, the subjects were asked to recall the 20 tasks. 

Subjects high and low in n Achievement did not differ in their recall of 
the completed tasks under any of the experimental conditions. For the re- 
call of interrupted tasks, however, an interaction occurred between n Ach 
and the conditions. The high n Ach subjects were superior to low n Ach 
subjects in recall in the achievement-oriented condition, the two groups did 
not differ in the task-oriented condition, and the low n Ach group had 
the higher recall score in the relaxed condition. Thus, there were differences 
in recall, and presumably differences in striving to complete the tasks, only 
when the instructions indicated a strong relationship or no relationship be- 
tween performance and competence. 

Resumption of Incompleted Tasks . Another measure of 
motivation on incompleted tasks is if the individual resumes the task 
following an interruption. Jf such tasks involve achievement motivation 
and if a success goal were attained during the interruption, there should be 
little motivation to resume the task. Weiner [1965] hypothesized that only 
for high need achievers would the interpolation of a success experience (the 
substitute goal) result in a decreased tendency to resume the interrupted 
task. For low need achievers, the success experience should not serve as a 
goal and should not have this effect. The probable effects of an inter- 
polated failure experience are less clear, but the high n Ach group should 
still be strongly motivated to resume the incompleted task in order to at- 
tain the goal, while failure should simply increase the avoidance motivation 
of the low n Ach group with respect to the entire situation. 

The subjects were male undergraduates at the University of Michigan. 
The task to be interrupted was one involving 20 different puzzles presented 
in booklet form. After the interruption, subjects were given a task involving 
the continuous tracing of geometrical designs. Half of the subjects were 
given a success experience (10 soluble designs), and half were given a failure 
experience (three soluble and seven insoluble designs). Afterward, during 
a “waiting period,” the subjects were allowed five minutes to determine 
whether they would spontaneously resume the original tasks that had been 
interrupted. 

The high n Ach subjects were significantly less likely to resume the in- 
terrupted task after success than after failure, while the r eicrsc was sig- 
nificantly more likely for the low n Ach subjects. Tims, the notion that 
success in an achievement-oriented situation represents an appropriate goal 
for those with strong achievement motivation was supported. 
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performance in achievement-related tasks 

A number of experimental situations have been devised which 
present the subject with a task to perform involving productivity, compe- 
tition, or risk-taking. Since such stimulus situations are hypothesized to be 
of greatest relevance for individuals with strong motivation to achieve, 
the investigation of the dynamics of n Ach includes many studies dealing 
with this type of situation. 

Interaction between Motive and Performance. Atkinson 
[1954] has formulated a theoretical statement of the expected relationship 
between motivation as measured by the TAT, environmental cues as 
manipulated by the experimenter, and performance. Characteristic motive 
strength is assessed by means of fantasy productions, and the experimenter’s 
instructions serve to indicate an association or lack of association between 
the outcome of the performance and the specific motivation. “When the 
subject is both motivated and has the expectancv that a particular per- 
formance is instrumental to attainment of the goal, then the motive is en- 
gaged and manifested in overt striving” [Atkinson, 1954, pp. 79-80], A 
diagram of this schema is shown in Figure 9-5. 



Frc. 9-5. Joint determinants of goal-directed performance by motive and 
performance expectancy. ( Adapted from Atkinson , 1954, p. 80.) 

One of the early studies by Lowell [1952] investigated the relationship 

nMoT u Achl ^ ement SCOres and performance on simple tasks. Groups 
high n Ach and 1 low n Ach subjects were given a series of simple 

' S ° 1Ve dUnng 3 10 - minute P er iod. Throughout the time 

lw in’ h °xl hl T §h m n Ach SOlved m0re o£ the problems than did those 
lov. m n Ach. In contrast to this task which involved performance of a 
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simple, well-learned behavior, Lowell also presented the subjects with a 
more difficult and more novel task. They were given scrambled words dur- 
ing a 20-minutc time period: for example, WTSE could be unscrambled 
as WEST. High and low n Ach subjects performed at the same rate at first, 
but the high need achievers showed significant improvement over the ex- 
periment while those with low n Ach scores performed at the same rate 
from beginning to end. 

Another sort of performance measure was used by Zatzkis [1949] who 
hypothesized that word output would be positively related to n Ach. A 
month after obtaining n Achievement scores from a group of 28 subjects, 
the experimenter asked them to write an essay on "What I would ideally 
like to get out of an elementary course in psychology.” They were told that 
the essays would be read and graded in terms of "quality of thinking.” 
Subjects low in n Ach produced essajs with a mean number of 491.5 words, 
while those high in n Ach produced a mean of 543.3 words. Thus, word 
productivity in an achievement-oriented situation was significantly related 
to n Ach scores as predicted. 

A somewhat different sort of prediction which would follow from Atkin- 
son’s general conceptualization is that the arousal of other motives in addi- 
tion to the arousal of n Ach would eliminate performance differences in 
high and low need achievers. That is, if the instructions were designed to 
arouse just it Achievement, individuals high on this motive would perform 
better. If the instructions were designed to arouse n Ach plus additional 
motives, those individuals high in achievement need would not necessarily 
perform better than those low in achievement need. Atkinson and Reitman 
(1956] compared performance in an achievement-oriented condition versus 
a multi-incentive condition. One of the tasks was a series of arithmetic 
problems in a 14-page book. Both experimental groups received achieve- 
ment-oriented instructions in which the experimenter emphasized the im- 
portance of doing well on the tasks which were said to be measures of im- 
portant abilities. In the multi-incentive condition, the subjects were also 
promised $5.00 for the person who did best. Jn addition, the two experi- 
menters walked around the room during the tests, casting disapproving 
glances at those not working hard, in an attempt to arouse the affiliation 
motive or desire to please the examiner, ft was found that in the achieve- 
ment-oriented condition, those high in n Ach did significantly better on the 
arithmetic problems than did those low in n Ach. In the multi-incentive 
condition, high and low need achievers did not differ. Thus, relationship be- 
tween the achievement motive and task performance was eliminated when 
additional motives were aroused. 

Not only is achievement need related to performance on_ a task, it jhouJd 
also be related to an individual's expectations about how well he co uld — 
perform ThiT task, especially !! the task werea somcwIiatTfifficult one. On 
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an anagrams task described to the subjects as “moderately difficult,” there 
was a significant positive relationship between n Ach and the subjects’ 
estimates of the likelihood that they would solve all of the anagrams 
[Feather, 1965]. This relationship did not hold when the same task was de- 
scribed to other subjects as a comparatively easy one. Feather hypothesized 
that the estimates made by the subjects were based on their past experi- 
• ences of success and failure. Presumably, high need achievers have been 
more successful than low need achievers in performing somewhat difficult 
tasks. 


S 


RISK-TAKING BEHAVIOR 

Theoretical Background. In extending the formulation of 
the interaction between motives and instructions in influencing per- 
formance, Atkinson [1957] proposed three variables as determinants of be- 
havior. (1) A motive such as n Ach consists of a disposition to strive for 
certain kinds of satisfaction. There are avoidant as well as approach mo- 
tives. Avoidant motives refer to individual differences in the painfulness of 
specific negative consequences of behavior. In achievement-related situa- 
tions, one may assume that both the motive to achieve success (M s ) and the 
motive to avoid failure (M f ) are aroused. (2) An expectancy is an anticipa- 
bon, usuaffy aroused by situational cues, that a given behavior will lead to 
a specific consequence. (3) In addition, there is an incentive variable, 
“ Ve attractlvene f of a s P ecific goal or the relative unattrac- 

Dronn L tV, h r iBri eqU T eS f °l 3 given g oal ' directed behavior. Atkinson 
proposed that the strength of the motivation to perform an act is a multi- 

phcahve function of the strength of the motive, the expectancy or sub- 

the 3Ct Wffl kad * “ incentive] and the 

In attempting to quantify each of these variables, Atkinson suggested that 

va,ne of succ ? s (1,1s T 

incen tiv7 vlt '“cenriv^valS 7,^ of tireless the 

for a difficult task (for lampiel.' (I.= —90) ; 

ure (I f = —.10) occurs. P ’ 3 - 10 )’ bttle embarrassment over fail- 

in Table 9-™For tl exam^e d in S^cH ^ P redfcti ons, as outlined 

success equals the motive to avoid failure m ° tiVe t0 achieve 

’ he resultant motivation is zero. 
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Table 9-3 


MOTIVATION AS A FUNCTION 

OF MOTIVE, EXPECTANCY, AND INCENTIVE 

Results 

Motivation AMivaU 

to Avoid (App’oao 

Fa, lore Avo, ian‘ 


Motivation 
fo Achieve 


Achievement Motive and 
Fear of Failure of 

Equal Strength 

M. 

XP, 

Task A 1 

.10 

Task B 1 

.20 

Task C 1 

.30 

Task D 1 

.40 

Task E 1 

.50 

Task F 1 

.60 

Task G 1 

.70 

Task H 1 

.80 

Task I 1 

.90 


X I, = Approach M* 

.90 = .09 1 

.80 = .16 1 

.70 =.21 J 

.60 = .21 1 

.50 = .25 1 

.40 = .24 

.30 = .21 J 

.20 =.16 

.10 =.09 1 


x P f Xl, = Avoidance 
.90— .10 = -.09 
.80— .20= - 16 
.70 — .30 = — 21 
.60 —.40 = —.24 
.50 -.50= —25 
A0 -.60 = —24 
.30 -.70 = -.21 
20 —.80 = — 16 
.10-90 = — 09 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


II. Achievement Motive 


Stronger than Fear 





09 

16 

of Failure 
Task A 

2 

.10 

.90 = .18 

1 .90—10 = 

1 .80 —.20 = 

-.09 
- 16 

Task B 

2 

.20 

.80 = .32 

! 70-30 = 

—21 

.21 

Task C 

2 

.30 

.70 = .42 

1 .60 —40 = 

— 24 

.24 

Task D 

2 

.40 

.60 = .48 

! so -.50 = 

—25 

25 

Task E 

2 

.50 

.50 = .50 

, .40 —60 = 

—24 

24 

Task F 

2 

.60 

.40 = .48 

! .30-70 = 

—21 

.21 

Task G 

2 

.70 

.30 = .42 

i 20 -.80 - 

- 16 

.16 

Task H 

2 

.80 

.20 = .32 

! 10-90 = 

—09 

.09 

Task I 

2 

.90 

.10 = .18 




HI. Fear of Failure 
Stronger than 
Achievement Motive 


Task A 
Task B 
Task C 
Task D 
Task E 
Task F 
Task G 
Task H 
Task I 


.10 

1 .20 

1 -30 

1 .40 

1 -50 

I .60 

1 -70 

1 .80 

1 .90 


.90 = .09 
.80 = .16 
.70 = .21 
.60 = .24 
.50 = .25 
.40 = .24 
.30 = .21 
.20 = .16 
.10 = .09 


* Adapted from Atkinson, 1957, p. 362. 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


.90 —10 = 
.80 — 20 = 
.70 —30 = 
.60 —.40 = 
.50—50 = 
.40 —.60 = 
.30 —70 = 
.20 —80 = 
.10 —90 = 


-.18 

-.32 

-.42 

-.48 

-.50 

-.48 

-.42 

.32 

-.18 


—09 

-16 

-21 

—24 

—25 

—24 

-.21 

—16 

—09 
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If the achievement motive is stronger than the fear of failure motive (Sec- 
tion II of the table), the resultant motivation would be positive, with the 
specific strength of the approach motivation a function of the magnitude 
of the various determinants. If the motive to avoid failure is stronger than 
the achievement motive (Section III of the table), the resulting motivation 
is avoidance. We will examine some of the investigations bearing on the 
predictive accuracy of this system. 

t . . Preference for Different Levels of Task Difficulty. The 

table shows that both approach and avoidance achievement motivation are 
greatest when uncertainty regarding the outcome is greatest, when P s = .50. 
Gwen a free choice among a series of tasks, an individual high in n Ach 
should choose one such as Task E, which is of intermediate difficulty. The 

Iwlsks 2 Z n ltWt ily f high / ear of failure should want to avoid all of 
dfficnh (V im Wer f, f ° rCed t0 choose he *ould select either the most 
“ « y 0) " thC <P - = - 9 °> a " d a ™ id «« **» of inter- 

McClelland [1958] reported findings supporting these hypotheses with a 

nAch ' 5 eteed S : r n ten ?*** ‘ ^ S^ThoTh^in 

Ach selected an intermediate range of difficulty; that is they chose 

a moderate distance from which to throw the ring at the pei Those low 

in " Ach an extreme in terms of difficulty, either right on top of the 

peg or so far away that success was almost impossible. P 

Another sort of situation was utilized bv Clart m j r> • • • 

[19561 who asked college students to StaaL Z u and Rlcclutl 

est and lowest it could® possibly W “ j a, ! to Td" 
would be willing to settle for if th- u i t0 mdicate what grade they 
settled for an ^ the finab 111056 who 

those who settlcdTofdtheff ” " Ach tha " 
estimate. ° their maximum or minimum 

ealher^a ^^0^ °' ™ na ^ aad Wts discussed 
This instrumentt^tod^fTl-r” ^ ^ 

subjects were asked to choose the nrefpr P a i? f b ttln § choices > and the 
of risk and nonrisk were defined as <-1 ^ a ternative ° n eac h. Extremes 

is presented with ftask of a ghen'dT S*** Tash - * an individual 
allow us to predict the persisfen-e u- t VeI ’ Atkms °n’s theorv would 

on the basis of approach nd^ ^avoid Ch lhe lask would be Pursued 

TAT measure of n Achas an tode Tx?° t,V f ’ Feath “ 0961] used the 
Anxiety Questionnaire as an indt'o^M Th th ®. MandiCT -Sarason Test 

X 0t ^ subjects were male under- 
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graduates at Michigan. For those in the upper half of the n Ach distribu- 
tion and lower half of the test anxiety distribution, M. was assumed to b 
higher than M„ For those with the reverse pattern, M, was assumed to b 

hi Th a e“wcre presented with a "Perceptual Reasoning test of a line 
diagram on a card which the subject was supposed to trace wthared pen 
cil without lifting the pencil or retracing a line. If into ■ « ™ 

task could not be done, the subject was free to start »ve' with the me 
design on a second card (again with a dO-second deadline) then with 
third card, and so on. If the subject gave up, he could - on to a second 
different design. Actually, the first design was an unpo: sible task Proba 
bility of success for tracing the design correctly was ” an ‘ p “ . J b s y tudents 
of instructions to the effect that a certain percentage of 

of the subject's age level are ab, !*° '.“p - 7oT°aid half were told it was 
of the subjects were told it was easy (P» ■ con( j task was of 

very difficult (P. = .05) . All subjects were told that the second 

intermediate difficulty (P. = -50) ■ subiect attempted 

Persistence was defined as the number of trials :he suopic . ^ 

on the first design before giving up and S°‘ n S on *° lh , e SE “ us f ng the 
dictions concerning differences m persis en t than Mr, the 

schema in Table 9-3. For the group a motiva- 

P. of .05 yields a "sis, longer on the easy 

tion score of .21. Thus, tnese suujc / m. M.l. the P» of .05 

task than on the hard one For t e ojer g M moti vation score 

fu e ahSr~l inh^bhory 5 tendencies of varying strength (Atkinson, 

1964] ■ i „ , „ m , de on a second basis. After giving 

The same predictions may also be d • n tw0 w ; t h a P. of .50. 

up on design one, the subiects m S° for d ^‘ gn tlv0 is .25; subjects 

For the M. > M, individuals, the motiva ^ 047 ; moh 

with the difficult task would be sw ' ,ch ‘"® ' t]losc wi th ,he easy task would 
vation to one eliciting .25 one yielding .25 motiva- 

be switching from a task eliciting . difEcult task to make 

tion. Again, there is more reason to ^ ^ M _ > 

the switch than there is for those _wtli t 5^ dcsign , no Hcre . subjects 
M individuals would have a ■ m a task eliciting — .0475 mot i - 

w h the difficult task would be -. clung from ^ 
vation to one eliciting one eliciiing -.25 mot.- 

switching. 
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If the achievement motive is stronger than the fear of failure motive (Sec- 
tion II of the table), the resultant motivation would be positive, with the 
specific strength of the approach motivation a function of the magnitude 
of the various determinants. If the motive to avoid failure is stronger than 
the achievement motive (Section III of the table), the resulting motivation 
is avoidance. We will examine some of the investigations bearing on the 
predictive accuracy of this system. 

, , . , Preference for Different Levels of Task Difficulty. The 

table shows that both approach and avoidance achievement motivation are 
greatest when uncertainty regarding the outcome is greatest, when P, = .50. 

SonlVh f ri “ ° f tasfa ' an individual high in n Ach 

■ P . c l choo “ ' ° ne such as Task E, which is of intermediate difficulty. The 

the tasks hnt Vh lat,vel >' hl S h fear of failure should want to avoid’ all of 
,m wer ( t f0rced t0 choose he should select either the most 
" £ffi=4 > ” <P * = - 90) a " d a ™ H of inter- 

groufo“nlSLlld ed findi "8V UPPOrti ”S hypotheses with a 

rich setee?an nr a" e " gaged !n 3 ringtoss S^me Those high in 
n acu selected an intermediate range of diffimlH- • ,1 ■ 6 , 

a moderate distance from which to throw S the't 7" 

in n Ach selected an extreme in terme c , r n- ^ ^ dlc P e §- Those low 

peg or so far awav tw! 7 ° f dlfficult ^ either right on top of the 

peg or so tar away that success was almost impossible. 

Another sort of situation was utilized hv pi Qr i, m , _. . . . 

[1956] who asked college students to T V ?™"’ and Rlccmtl 

est and lowest it could possibly bel Sid Tito P'- 5“’ “T ^ (high ' 

would be willing to settle for ifibe 7,1 t0 mdlcate what grade they 

settled for an intermediate a ade” “ ^ tah ' ng the faal - Those “ho 

those who settled for eithef a “ " Ach . than 

estimate. ° 631 their maximum or minimum 

illiefa ^Preference OuesKo dy managers and specialists discussed 

This instrument crsSd^f a lSr™r Al" « ‘ he 

subjects were asked to choose the nrefp P 7 7 bet . fang choices, and the 
of risk and nonrisk were defined as ch 7’ 3 ternatlve 0n ea ch. Extremes 
Intermediate risk was defined as chofes of"! » ” * T"” °[ 

The managers (who were found in w u /6 ’. /6 ’ ° r 4/6 cbance °f winning, 
often selected the inte™edtate od d A $ a ? n Ach > significantly more 
Persistent 7 p dS than dld the specialists. A 

is presented with a task of a^wLTffT Tasks ' If an individual 

allow us to predict the persistent ^. f ve ^’ Atkinson’s theory would 
on the basis of approach and ZoiZ ^ Ae task would b e pursued 
TAT measure of n Ach as an ind- hVeS ‘ Feather ^61] nsed the 
Anxiety Questionnaire as an index ^of M S 4£ d th *\ Man dler-Sarason Test 

f. The subjects were male under- 
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graduates at Michigan. For those in the upper half of the n Ach ‘“ r ‘ b £ 
tion and lower half of the test anxiety attribution, M was a sum d o be 
higher than M„ For those with the reverse pattern, M, was assumed to be 

The subjects were presented with a 'Terceptual Reasoning^ ofa line 
diagram on a card which the subject was suppose o r nc j s the 

cil without lifting the pencil or retracing a line. , w ' 

task could not be done, the subiect was free to start ow » 

design on a second card (again with a 40-second deadl ), ^ 

third card, and so on. If the subject gave up, he ““ S £ Proba . 
different design. Actually, the first des.gn was means 

bility of success for tracing the design correc y w college students 

of instructions to the effect that a certain percentage 
of the subject’s age level are able to so vej e P“ ^ ^ ma told it was 
of the subjects were told it was easy ( . • )> econd task was of 

very difficult (P.= .05). All subjects were told that the secona 

intermediate difficulty (P. = -50). subiect attempted 

Persistence was defined as the number of trials the^uDja d ^ 

on the Erst design before giving up an 6?! J? can be mac j e , using the 
dictions concerning differences in P . ater than Mf, the 

schema in Table 9-3. For the group jn f^^of^Oyields a motiva- 
P. of .05 yields a motivation score of . 7, ■ [he eas 

tion score of .21. Thus, these sub 1°* > “if), the P. of .05 

task than on the hard one. Fo ' J5 ° d | o f^70 yields a motivation score 
yields a motivation score of — M 75 ana a . , ^ ^ ^ tek than on 

of -.21. Thus, these sublets should persut^ 6^^ my be concep . 

the easy one. These " C “ (“dencies of varying strength [Atkinson, 

tualized in terms or inniDiiory 

1964]. bp made on a second basis. After giving 

The same predictions may a on t0 design two with a P. of .50. 

up on design one, the sub]K m0 ® vatron for design two is .2ft subjects 
For the M. > Mi individual! >- lh hj tom a task eliciting .0475 moh- 

with the difficult task would b< > e , hose with the easy task would 

vation to one eliciting .25 m a motivation to one yielding .25 motiva- 
be switching from a task drat B £ vvith the difficult task to make 

tion. Again, there is more reason ^ taslc . l„ contrast, the Mr > 
the switch than there is for ^ mo tivation for design two. Here, sublets 
M, individuals would have a • ’. h - from a task eliciting -.0475 rnoti- 
with the difficult task ''°'f ; ^ 0 Xationf those with the easy task would be 
vation to one eliciting --5 ^ ^ raotiv3lion t0 one eliciting -.25 mob- 

switching from a task c '‘ C '" ® llosc ‘ vi ,l, the difficult task should most aso.d 

vation. For these indmaua. , 

switching. 
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Feather found, as predicted, that persistence on the easy task was greater 
than persistence on the difficult task for subjects high in achievement need 
and low m text anxiety. Persistence on the difficult task was greater than 

persistence on the easy task for subjects low in achievement need and 
nigh in test anxiety. 

dearly, the achievement motive is related to a number of different as- 

Lfmndil r° r ” ach ‘ ev ™ ent ' reIate d situations, and Atkinson's theoreti- 
havior° de Sh ° WS C ° m ‘ derable P romise for accurately predicting such be- 


Changes in Need for Achievement 

Ms 

alterations in family structure OR in 

CHILD-REARING PRACTICES 

a function of ^“gelfnTlcWeSnt, 1 ^McCkHandaSr °Th°27 ** 

volved prolonged absence of the father ' wblcl1 were suggested m- 
children by low n Ach individuals ^ ° f 

studies discussed earher/ivfccielkndTlOfil 011 jrui" ° f lhe deve,0 P menhl1 

nant fathers are responsible fofl ow ‘ ‘S *«♦]"»»« that if domi- 
reverse effect; for examole “Wo <*> their absence would have the 

effect on n Achievement; reI S ^ ^ W a marked a " d sudden 

He notes that n Ach showed a c,wf authontanan fathers from the scene.” 
many between 1925 and 1950 Furthe^h mC 5 ease m both France and Ger- 
conditions, arc obviJv controlled 

marked economic growth and wm • it,- i SS n ’ 1S lntn guing to note the 
World War II m thoSe coltrl^ * y . gh eVd ° f " Achievement since 

Western Europe, Russia, the U.S, TaTOnTli'T (f ° r exam P le - most of 
relatively isolated from the war (trJ ™ ’ lna ) corn pared to countries 
land, Spain, Portugal Turkey) exam ple, Latin America, Africa, Ire- 

cuX ta *^h S:^ f "“ce in a eulture is the kind of oc- 
the home for extended periods of tim il SUC tkat ^ atdier is awav from 
be affected in a positive ^ 

le iland [1961] points out that, 
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historically, a high incidence of sea-faring natl “ ns q ear ]y P Etruscans, 

in economic growth. He notes « C«* - add , he 

British, Japanese, Scandinavians, a concei ; ably wh en large numbers 
New Englanders in this country. T , ,. the achievement need of 

of dominant fathers go down to the sea P’j anolber speculation, one 
subsequent generations shows an mcrea - 0 f tbe commuter cul- 

might wonder about the effect on fu ‘ 8 ear] morn ing and returns home 
ture in which the father leaves for w fathers are often as removed 

at the children's bed time. Funetiona%, these fa*^ 

from their children's lives as if they had gone : 0 ft to history, 

Child-Rearing by Slaws ^ was instl . 

as nations became economically an mi i^ waJ the rear i n g of the 

tuted, and one of the ma|or tasks i a* 8” 1 . that the slave and the 

master’s children. McClelland [ ] J de p en dence on the master, 

slave's children should be oriented towarfdepol t0 foster 

obedience, and compliance— preci y {hat j n this country, the Negro 
low achievement motivation, He po * hl | d . rear ing practices emphasizing 
slaves would be expected to develop chu ^ free should still 

nonachievement factors. Their la$ ' Negroes have the lo ' v ?l * 

show these effects; he found that! testcd The exceptional Negroes 

age n Aeh scores of any mm^nty 6^, classes , on the contrary, 
who have moved into tne 

conspicuously high in n Aeh- slavery are accurate, i ° 

-■a=‘‘9S2.‘JSi? i 'S£®e 

peeled to respond to spoiling the chfldren. McU«« P 

gradating him- or her. ^Southern plantations were Probabl y 

out that those who founded tne showed “'*.?! L,* and 

n Aeh, but the subsequent genera associated with the Non,, 

Business enterprise in teg*-*, 0 , the South such as North 

even with the nonslavehold.ng p 

lina. McClelland goes on. visibility is that it suggests a rathe 

mar is most paring 

simple. if ironic, • follows: a people '" J d ultimately to be- 

past. The argument s entcI prise more ngorously ^ ^ ^ 

rror=«Sy,Neady S jnJhC n P rn ci , Greece Deginnmg mound 

enough to support slases. 
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slaves a nurse and a pedagogue to go to school with him [Glotz, 1925 ] Further- 
more, in cur sample of preliterate cultures, 45 percent of twenty cultures with 
high n Achievement versus only 19 percent of 21 low in n Achievement had 
saves (c i square _ 3.29 p < . 10 ). In short, high n Achievement leads to in- 
creased wealth, which leads to more household slaves. But in Greece the more 
general use of such slaves preceded by a generation or two the marked drop in 

h * ™ r f sonable t0 infer that the slaves undermined 
trami ,? g ° f their masters ’ children, although probably not 
demonstrated ^h^tlf e ™? sters were undone by the very instrument that 
SrSKSiS ^ Ug ’ r r maS J er y~ namel y ; their enslavement of those 

Expdanaticms 1 ^ 7*7 ^ 

whch l ;7 11 slav 7 - aU r babiliiy under - 

level and made civilizations ^ess enterndsinp^'r h We ' re ^ " Achievement 

economic decline and ultimatelv attack and j£ Siness . and m ore vuln erable to 
Clelland, 1961 , PP . 377-378] a d destmctl0n fr0m without [Mo- 

Ach n S ewantT*a!vrLom Ul ? ^ pr ° P ° Sed in modern societies when low n 
child-rearing responsibilities 0 ^ 1 ^ 1 ^' ° n0miC levels are assigned major 
As with the slave cXl aff ° rd this 
leading to wealth and the employment of ^ involve enterprising activity 
" Ach and - b — to lower 

alteration in fantasy life 

n Achievement halbccnl ap P roach l0 Ringing about a change in 
students enrolled in a ^5““ by B ™ s I 1958 ]' A group of college 
stories which were scored for course wrote thematic apperception 

weekly sessions ^ a -r.es of eight 

achievement imagery in their cm • ach > tbe y m et to discuss the type of 
' ln fantasy activity centering on aeL‘ ° ° CCt ’ they Were directed to engage 
achievement goals One matched ievement an d activity directed toward 
course met for counsels on hn ^“P of students in the same 

did not meet for any special sessions ° S U y ’ whlle a secon d control group 

for achievement nee^.^medicted tlT readmin istered and scored 

who had discussed achievement q hn a Sub,ects in tbe experimental group 
, finding alone would ^ nol be ve v Tm 8 increase - n Ach^his 

change in stow content as a rZ^Tr’ ^ W ° Uld SU g§ est a sim P le 
in motivation level. Burris went forth p 1 iscussi0ns rather than a rhange 

poinl averages the — oi'ir 
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in n Ach versus those who were in the control groups He found la: sigm- 
ficantly greater increase in grade-point average fa - those students who 
had undergone the experimental treatment than or e • 

While a greater amount of evidence is badly nee, ded th find ng does 
suggest that a direct alteration of fantasy can lead to 
McClelland [1961] feels that this research indicates tha w ha P P 1 J 

dream about affects what they do. He pr ° p f a “ la “ “may be more effective 
sis that courses oriented toward goals or fantasies may 

in changing behavior than courses “(Burris' approach, McClelland [1965b] 
In part influenced by the success of 4 „ P ; ncr ease n Achievement in 

has instituted a large-scale P r °l ec ‘ ht together for one t0 

business executives. Groups of ind , ac „ u isition of a high achieve- 

three weeks of interaction centered training and practice in the 

ment motive The general proce ure in invo i vin g goal-setting 

production of achievement fantasy, g P ro i e _ p laving activities, such 
and risk-taking with achievement-re^ for h - ^ and 

as portraying a democratic f « tber " , e 2 , ues an d folklore in terms of re- 
an interpretation of cultural dema ’ ss ; onS have been carried out 

lationship to n Ach. Such executive r Among the data so far available 
in the United States, Mexico and the finding that among 
concerning the effectiveness ot ?- th j s pro iect a significant increase 
Indian subjects who had particpa d in this^l ^ w 

occurred in “ unusual entrepreneur! . ■ ' sa lary raises, and engaging 

increased incidence of u . nUS “ a ^ , ars following the course compared to 
in new business ventures in t e v y ^ control subjects this change 

the two years prior to the course. training procedure doubles 

was not observed. McClelland noted that in the 

the normal rate of entrepreneur^ psyC hologists as to their ability to 

“ ,k " 

— «• f "r 

They became more cm®** [ainlly illustrates the shift in motivation fri am 
struggles. The dominant Media p ,j,osc achicsemcnt drive led him into all 
Giovanni, the great mercha nt ban patriae, „, l0 consolidated Ins father^ 

corners of Europe, throl f ' great patron of the arts, to Ins successors 

gains, through Lorenzo. , power and wealth for liter » “ ; 

caught in a bloody struggle P ^ b, , what sales such a statement 
What each generation ” c ps)C holo g ist has now dciclopcd tools fo 

from banality is the new 
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finding out what a generation wants, better than it knows itself, and before it has 
had a chance of showing by its actions what it was after. With such knowledge 
man may be m a better position to shape his destiny [McClelland, 1961 p 437]. 


Current Status of Need for Achievement as a 
Personality Variable 

OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENT 

m irp . Given the relative difficulty involved in administering sets of 
AT pictures, the subjectivity and consequent loss of reliability in the 

TnZ\T T' “I 4 l h f ft 0 ” 1 ° f SCOri "S time squired per subject, it 
wouH be extremely helpful to have available a staple, objective measure 

the more 7 6 ° e benefits to be gained by such an approach, one of 

ureZt 0 ^ r S 'f P f C i S «° f thC R Ach Hterature is the &<* that the mea- 
surement of individual differences in this motive with the TAT annroach 

yields scores unrelated to other measures of n Ach. PP 

T#mST^T y °! th , estudies seeki "S relationships between the 

EPPS or the n Anh r, T f • j 3 9 uestl onnaire measure such as the 

sublet S asked tn o„ q r °" S deV ‘ S f d Murra y- In a questionnaire, the 

extraneous factors influence such responses lln^TZ ’ ^ numerou j 

perhaps more “extraneous factors” influence fataasv nrodi r “ ™7 
questionnaire responses McClpllanri c ^ p oduction as influence 

approach to moC on appSht furth , e ' that *= self-descriptive 

quate and that reliance ,^1™* ’ha" ltS f bisto * a % •» * i"ade- 

ment of the psychology of motivation. Tht tatemenMoo ^ d t eVel ° P ' 
ment. b statement, too, is open to argu- 

taken Tn^th u t ure— th e empSc^H? ? Ppr ° ach . which could be under- 
the MMPI and CPI. Since the TA^ °\ described in connection with 
portant personality dimension ,> ™ J Ch measure bas identified an im- 
criterion for the construction of U v 6 US6d n ° W 3S 3 startin g point or 
than starting with a preconceivJT °k ,ect,vel y scored instrument. Rather 
ought to measure n Ach one cm M n ,° tl0n of what sort of objective items 
items and administer them to } ^ a large P ° o1 of miscellaneous 
or low in „ Ach by me^of 1^?^° ^ b f'" id “* iM « ** 

11 ^ch variable, it is difficult tn K«r ’ ,, 1Ven tbe re lational fertility of the 

naire items would not be answers 1 !?# at 3t kaSt some °f the question- 

answered differently by the high and low achieve- 
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ment need groups. If so, one could build a measure of n Ach which was 
not dependent on the production of fantasy. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT INTERPRETATIONS OF 
CORRELATIONAL FINDINGS 

In some respects, the cross-cultural studies of " Achievement 

and the attempts to account for the ^'"““citing yot undertaken by 
of a personality variable are among the most .aciting y low . ]evel 

personality psychologists. For a field still grop^ g ^ o{ predicting 

behavioral laws, it is somewhat surprising , - e r k e an d fall 

economic prog^s for nations and to be able to explain the 

of empires. , ■ the obvious one that a 1 

The major danger in dealing with s , mean t b a f a causal 

4ort 

McClelland’s position however bod ^ consistent data In re- 

First is the cumulative effect ot a la g J 96; , jndicate d great 
viewing the work on achieving s0 “ ’ h { a n ac ies of the correlational 

initial skepticism. He notes, for eompte 1 the “““ ^ modal needs of an 
approach and the problems invo v suc h as the contents of fourth-grade 
entire nation on the basis of ma reviewer is won by the argument, 

readers. Nevertheless, he cone u • puZZ le fit together is uncanny; 

The way in which the many P ,e successful detective story” [Mausner, 
the book has the feeling of a most successi 

1963, p. 292], from evidence aimed at making clear 

The second sort of support C0I “ . involved in the correlations. For 
the connecting links^ betwecn variable d prototant coun tries in economic 
example, differences between C d of ways besides that of differ- 

productivity could be explained in ton onging t0 the two religion 

ences in n Ach. When, "toHSlrmrinf practices and their off- 
groups are found to have 8 ^ Mc Clelland argument is strength- 

spring are found to differ in ^ n£eded p 0I example, James Morga 

ened considerably. More sue . t it wou ]d be convincing to see a study 
[1963], an economist, suggest direc tly contributing to a develop- 

in which individuals whose * le> hard , accepting new 

ing nation’s economic grow ( ta jy n g appropriate risks) were show- 
ways of producing and conS . d ^ j w hose behavior was not contribu ing 
to be higher in n a variety of such invert, gallons 

to economic growth. P hard to refute, 

would make the n Ach.evement tnes 
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ACHIEVEMENT NEED IN WOMEN 

. 0ne of tFe more intriguing unresolved issues with the n Ach 
varia e -is t e ifference between males and females in achievement moti- 
va ion e general problem first became obvious in the original investiga- 
tions of n Aeh [AfeQdland, et al> 1953 ]. Among other fin 5 dings f ed 

yvas that the achievement arousal conditions used in the construction of the 
test had no influence on the TAT stories of female subjects, and that some 
of the parent-child relationships which hold for male offspring are absent 
or even reversed for female offspring. One response to this state of affairs has 
een a tendency to direct most of the research interest to male subjects and 
ignore the problem of female achievement motivation. However, a few at- 

One df aV tbe W m 6 t0 £Xpl r icate the reasons ** the sex differs. 
ceSdon S , Ug f geStl ° ns C Veroff > 19 50] was that the thematic apper- 

were^Lnmdnr T f ineasure n Ach contain only male figures and hence 
rrml v ? P t? ! ? te j 01 C 1Cltmg fema le achievement fantasy With 46 fe- 
pic urelfwere™ S ‘' ?’ re , sponses to «>ree male pictures and three female 
dons He found th P f tn neutral versns achievement-arousing condi- 

tent but tte the fem i e condili °" s had no effect on story con- 

on tte ™ f SUb 'T ° btai ned significantly higher n Ach scores 

report ^ VeroTw-r ° n ^ f f™ le P ict ™*- Similar results have been 
and Packard [1963], As Midland' KraWi ‘ Z ' 

sex of the figures if the TAT cards^ 5 m ° re l " th<! problem than the 

in to teicLb a d°ffef n ? gS rf ma]es and in our culture are, 

are a number of dfcen jt STf * ^ 

achievement For males arh - r °, eS ° f tPe two sexes wit h respect to 
gence, leadership o^nnM 7 ement meanS SUCC6SS in terms of intelli- 
in part on the individual’s income ~ a h of which depend 

meat has two meant fTsP t ^ ^ hard W ° rk ’ For ^les, ^hieve- 
to involve socid accelance n 6 ? PerS ° nal achieve ™nt which tends 
eventually it also means'abilit r , P ° pU an ty P eers °f both sexes, and 
keeper, and mother. Second a female a h ° me we11 as a mate > cook, house- 
success of her husband or her sons If th 3chieve vican °usly through the 
the type of conditions whirh „,n, m tkeSe P ro P oslt i° ns have any merit, 
influenced by n Ach might well bp rTff USe n , Ack and tlie tyP e behavior 
The notion that the arous ^ f ° r . femal « than for males. 

(for example, subjects told that intdir wh ! ch are effe ctive for males 
is being evaluated) are inapnroDriatp f lge j? ce 0r leadership or future success 
He compared the usual ^ ^ teSted b >' F:eld [1951]. 

rousal conditions with conditions 
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involving social acceptability. The subjects were : told that: social 
by others was a predictor of future social accep anc , 1 socially 

bogus evalua.ion P s indicating that they -—^“3 
unacceptable to others. At this point the significantly 

Females receiving both types of acceptability ratings had , f je£ts th e 

higher n Ach score than those in the control g^^ Adr scores . Cs, » 
social acceptability conditions had no effec on . j nt( .]lig C ncc 

Ach is aroused in males by instructions stressmg leade hip and g 
and in females by instructions stressing social accepted ^ ^ hus . 

The expression of female n 1 Ach by yeracaris [1965]. A total 

bands is supported by the findtngs of commun ity were inter- 

of 179 married females m an u^eNew S here was in the 
viewed and given a six-card ’ was defined in terms of 

occupational mobility of their husba . husband’s occupation 

father’s occupation (blue collar or white bo h were blue 

If both father and husband « ***** : « ^ and husban d 
collar workers, there was no mobil ty • white collar and 

white collar, upward mobility was .ndicated. If Mh aw MoWity 

husband blue collar, there was dowm ^ Upward mobility was more 
was found to be significantly relate to n mobility of low n Ach 

characteristic of high n Ach female found, bn , tbey were 

females. (For 177 male heam^ ^ question of whether the 

not statistically significant.) Ih y, , t heir husbands occupational 

females' achievement need was ’^influenced by their n Ach 
status or whether their choice DO tential or whether their n Ach 

in relation to the males’ occupjtoor lal in terms of his occupational 

led them to exert influence on 

choice. , , motive is most likely to mclu e a 

Future research on the ac ne [ . f [ema Ies and the effects of this 

much greater interest m the mot.vat.on 
motivation on behavior. 

SUmmary . ml variables of interest to personality psy- 

Among m ° t,va ' , ° , a h3 lf, one which has been the focus 

chologists over the last ^ - die nee d to achieve. 

of considerable research activity ^ (0 comp£te an d to strivcfor ™ ' 
Achievement need is a "L Mr der generalization and involves the con- 
cess. A motive or drive is a 8 1 instrumental responses, and 6 oa - 

cepts of drive level, “ ’ c , icnl ist. psj choanal) St, and Psycholog t 

Henry A. Murray isa P h^ a ; c IlaMr S ’psychological Clinic m c 

%£ Mnccpl and 
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development of the Thematic Apperception Test. Murray’s research ap- 
proach was one involving the use of multiple investigators and multiple 
techniques with a small group of subjects. The life history of a single indi- 
viduai was the unit with which he chose to work. The achievement motive 
was defined as the desire or tendency to do things as rapidly and/or as well 
as possible. The TAT is a projective test in which the subject responds to a 
series of pictures by making up a story for each. 

Current research with the n Ach variable was begun at Wesleyan Uni- 

Sodate Un f ? “1“^ 195 °’ S ^ David McClelland and his 
focus on one mn^ Urra7 ’ tbe a PP r oach of these investigators was to 

After the effect of TAT^ "T 1 ’" °? ex P erimen . ts ' 

metbnri llf -r a -fu U , ° n 1 stones was determined, a similar 

different ^ achievement m °twe. Different groups received 

aSS^?a 7?? 4,0I,S dCSigned t0 . didt different levels of » 

the storv content wns S 1 es served as t ^ ie stimuli for brief stories, and 
which the experimental 001 ^ 16 aC 1 r0SS § rou P s - The content categories on 
tern for n Aeh ^ differed led to the scoring sy* 

tasy in neutral situation^ ^° n 1S ™ ade tbat differences in achievement fan- 

strength of this motive. The n Ach vartble^T" 05 characteristic 
judge consistency hnt c r»- u X , e can he scored with high inter- 
moderate magnitude. P 1 ' a and test-retest reliabilities are only of 

"f" llypolll<:sizctl aa parental 
formance, and C ° mpe ! itim - excellence of per- 

tive reinforcement is Droned £ a® ln the extent to which posi- 
provided for failure High n Ach ' Pln g well and negative reinforcement 
parents as autocrahc.reStL non^T,^? found to P^eive their 
high n Ach sons expect independence' liT’ 308 ne S le ctmg. Mothers with 
mothers with low n Ach sonsand t-u £ aV j° r at an ear h er age than do 
affection. Parents who produce hiah SUCh behavior wit h physical 

level of performance, ^dS 3 

achievement and negative affect for failure Thr Pky i P ° SltlVe aSeCt f ° r 
firm and consistent stress on indmr a ' r 6 § enera ^ pattern is one of 
sible and a continuing expectation tha^ti? 6 r ° m P arents as ear ty as P os * 
than his competitors at any task the S ° n sbould and will do better 

Among the correlates of n Ach whirl, i, a 
performance. Achievement scores ha u 3Ve <■ een lnves tigated is academic 
to college grades, measures TsehlsZ" Ta ** rdated 

achievement measures, high school orad a Pt ltu de, IQ, grammar school 
of education. Probably because of diff ^ and . for adults > number of years 
term, and amount of pressure for , erences in Populations, grading cri- 

"Of found a significan/relahmish^betwe^n 6 ^ ^Ach bCr ' nves t‘§ a t° rs ^ ave 

v ctween n Ach and academic perfor- 
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mance. N Ach has been found to bo related to the M 
which is the individual's goal A number "““J e S ving con- 
motive may be conceptualized as sharing a achievers, high need 

trol of the environment. In comparison wi ^ratification in order 

achievers have been found to be better able o J ^ , directness 

to obtain greater rewards, to find metaphors rnvolvmg speed and d ^ 
more appropriate for describing time an ct;ve jn t i, e ; r s t 0 ries, 

cover a longer time span and longer futur P P prefer blue and 
to have watches running fast rather t an * ' 1 1 ]n drawings, those high 
somber colors rather than red and brig i ■ f y ]j nes leave a 
in Ach draw single discrete lines ra.hra .‘'^ore diagonal lines, draw 
smaller margin at the bottom of the p g » Q ne 0 f the unusual 

more S-shaped lines, and draw for in- 
aspects of the n Ach scoring sjstcm i entire group or nation, 

dividuals no longer alive or for ted to make sense of the 

In The Achieving Society, McClelland P of the achievement 

economic ■growth and decline of »h«« S.bleV a shift toward 
motive. If the Protestant Reformat b „ 0 f links between n Ach 

self-reliance and the capitalistic spin , > p rotes tant parents have been 

and religious beliefs would be hyi • (han do Catholic parents, 

found to stress earlier indcpen Catholic boys, and Protestant 

Protestant boys are higher in n ' ' ‘ d than Catholic countries. Using 
countries are more economically substantial correlations were 

children's readers to assess a nation L" ucn ' t economic growth for . twodif- 
found between n Achievement and 1800 and 1950, children s 

ferent time periods. In the United State be, w ^ ^ (hen dccl ,„ed 

readers showed a steady ‘"« raSe '"" 10 „„ by the number of patents rssued 
steadily; a corresponding pattern was shown ^y Mjdd]e ^ and EngIand 
per capita. For Ancient Greece, , S P , a correspondence was found 
from the Tudors to the Industrial dtevota The SVIB has als o been 

between n Ach and economic 6™** * more like those successfully em- 
used to show that high need aebrev than 3re )ow need achievers. Ent e- 

ployed in various business occupatio ^ ^ (han arc nonentreprcn^ral 

preneurial managers are S sa les and marketing have , 

specialists; individuals Further, n Ach scores obtained 

n Ach scores in the busi eneurl3 ) act ivity. . 

in college are predictive ° f ltc , ie ld to the incorrect ma^nty arc 

In conformity cspcrnncn s “C ^ ^ remain independent n a 

found to be lower in " ement need, the lower the recognition 

perceptual task, the higher the ds _ poss ,bly as a function of ditto 

Sold for positive ^"n.enJptedS is better for high n^d 
ential conditions and better for low need 

achievers under ac 
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achievers under relaxed conditions. When task interruption is followed by 
a success experience, high n Ach subjects are less likely to resume the task 
than are low n Ach subjects. N Ach is also positively related to perform- 
ance on simple tasks, to word output on an essay, and to expectation of 
success. Under achievement arousal, those high in n Ach perform better 
than those low in n Ach, but when other motives are aroused in addition, 
the two groups do not differ. Atkinson has formulated a theory which pro- 
poses motivation as a multiplicative function of motive strength, the sub- 
jective probability that the act will lead to the attainment of the incentive, 
and the value of the incentive. When both motive to achieve success and 
motive to avoid failure are taken into consideration, a number of behavioral 
predictions may be made on the basis of Atkinson’s schema. For example, 
individuals high in n Ach prefer tasks of intermediate difficulty while those 
low m n Ach prefer either very easy or very difficult tasks. Also, when M. is 
greater than M f , there is longer persistence on easy than on hard tasks; with 
i f greater than M s , there is greater persistence on difficult than on easy 

racL r c J 


So far, little work has concentrated on alteration in n Ach. McClelland 
as stiggested that changes might be brought about through events which 

c IS r' mnt , ' he a fr ° m the h0me ’ exam P te ^ war or anv oc- 
sized S whT IT® absence. A second source of change hvpothe- 

“ n Aeh 1 of successful high n Ach parents are reared bv 

coLfetri „f St 0 ’ T °" e ^“““tal studv of change in „ Ach 
eZ e 1t t nfa T ,eS r r s,0ns ■" Which low achievers were directed to 

centering on achievement and the attainment 

only showM a S u *° C0ntl01 W. ^e individuals not 

“Lse n collS a ' nCreaSe ” n Ach scores but also a significant 
undS was ’wUch' aVerage ' More studies are now 

ness executives. P ° mCrease the achievement motivation of busi- 

ad^Ae™ b bufaHTh r a TU ° b > ecti '' e of n Ach would be 

measure 5 One possMn ? foftheh t ’ are elated to theTAT 

live measure. Much of the work on” ArU “T™ 3 !' 5 ! develo P ed ob icc- 
tendency' for investigators tn „hT A ^ C ^ n be criticized m terms of a 

relational Endings. Nevertheless 'the^iT 6 ^ inter P. retati °ns of cor- 
respect to such concepts as the art,' • ^ volume of consistent data with 
of “linking” studies are snnnnrf • ie 'J n § societ ) r an d the increasing number 

AchievemLun tlen seems m'bel “* STS? Anally, n 

true for men in that acceptance n rousec | b y different conditions than is 
achievement than are leadershin P °P ularit y are mor e relevant to female 
Ach can be expressed in term? P p ™ a 1 =’ ence ’ or success. Also, female n 
spring. P KSCd m termS 0f m huence on a husband or on male off- 
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Manifest Anxiety 


Anxiety is often defined as an ^ 

is a vague, generalized feeling o ear. . ona j reS ponscs arc defined— 
example. Homey, 1945], three prun y ^ of(en> however, psychologists 
pleasure, fear or anxiety, and E , with suc ], phenomena simply 

eliminate the concept of emotion and deal _ 

in terms of motivation. considerable interest to a wide variety o 

As a motive, anxiety lias been . from ps)C hoanalysts to Icani- 

individuals involved in the study of v that the word 

ing theorists. Therefore, one real.** with choIo gical textboob 

"anxiety” was hardly used in i stands ^asiacd ^ frnpofrancc of e 

until the late 1930's after Freud had. anp^ ^ bc m the 

foEng Section of this chapter. freer. of lc% OT | different hinds; 

For psychologists, the focus or r aw « ^ heen studied in terms ^ 

we will examine these _ nd *<= ^ nscs which define d. Jor or 

behavior hare been ""“ ^Anxiousness, but a primary . csarc 'ntc. 

[1933] lus attempted JJ9 
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anger. Fear involves increased heart rate, respiration rate, muscle tension, 
and skin moisture. An increase in the amount of adrenalin in the blood also 
occurs. As will be seen later in this chapter, these known effects of fright- 
ening stimuli have led to many attempts to find relationships between ver- 
bal and physiological indices of anxiety. 

Second, the fact that certain stimuli evoke fear or anxiety has led to re- 
search in which subjects learn to respond with fear to previously neutral 
stimuli through simple conditioning. One of the best known early demon- 
strations of learned fear was carried out by Watson and Raynor [1920]. A 
small boy who had no fear of rats was suddenly exposed to a loud, unex- 
pected noise while playing with a white rat. Following this experience, he was 
not on y a aid of the rat but also of a number of things which were in 
some way simi ar to the rat in appearance. A more extensive investigation 
ot tear as a learned motive was conducted by Miller [1948a] . With rats 
as su jects, e ectric shock was used to elicit fear in a white compartment; 
on subsequent nonshock trials, fear was shown by the rats whenever they 
dpfp^iV» Ce \ t at com P artment (ttaf is, tenseness, crouching, urination, 
stimulus a *d Pparent ^ a 7 ny stimulus can be paired with a fear-inducing 
f ll an il C °T eV ° ke fear itself - The P ara hel between such learned 
evervdav life ifo ^ Settin & and Phobias, fears, and anxieties found in 
fronted bv nahV * ng one ‘ For example, therapists are often con- 

A reasonable p fC \ whon ] sexual cues evoke fear and anxiety. Why? 

ward [19571 ! ““i ^ ° n the basis of studies such as that of Hay- 

placed nea f \ ma 6 * atS were § iven electric shock whenever they were 

rats in heat signifies ^ at maturit y they tended to avoid female 

13 A thMsorfnrT 7 f m °^ ^ did the male »ts in a control group. 

3nxiety inv0lves their drive Properties, 
about drive redaction 11 - ^ H ° T anxwus ’ any behavior which brings 

other responses wbieb i P j US ' ^ escape is not easily accomplished, 

in MilleFs ri948al ^ t0 f the Same g ° al may be lea rned. For example, 
white compartment 6 tbpv imenk ratS had been taught to fear the 

compartment if they int ° 3 WaCk 

compartments lust ac nma • blcb °P ened a door between the two 

strumental responses in ordTT T ^ t0 P erform a multitude of in- 
tion. Miller’s rats learned to ti ° tain . ^°° d ° r water ° r sexual satisfac- 
mpni . rn tbe wheel to escape the white compart- 


ment and obtain fear reduction T ? £1 t0 e . sca P e the white compart- 
for most defense mechanisms ' " psychoanalytlc theory, the explanation 
behavior serves to reduce anxietv SCVer f s y. m P toms is that such 

drive properties of anxietv y . x P enm ental evidence concerning the 
in conceptualizing manv^beh ° nS r ^ teS tbat Freud was probably correct 

book attempting foTranLte nTT in terms of ^ a rning. In a 

Dollard and Miller note- ^ ° ana ydc theory into a scientific theory. 
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Throughout this book we emphasize the role of fear, or 
because of its indubitable importance. It is also possible that it .s 
because the way it is learned and the effects that it produces are clear-cut and 
experimentally documented [Dollard and Miller, 195 , pp- 

Fourth, not only is anxiety unpleasant and hence motivational in terms 
of anxiety-reduction, but it has another type of motivational e 
it shares with all other motives-the facilitation of whatever react g 

made by the organism. Hull [1943] proposed that the er^g.z ng effect of 
drive on behavior was independent of the spec, fic an e^cnb which de 
fined drive arousal. Thus, any given S-R sequence dUHri equal y by 
hunger, thirst, anxiety, or any other drive. As wi utilized anxiety, 

search on the energizing effect of drive has very requ y tbc 

Finally, a fifth aspect of interest in anxiety is one wh been 

other font: individual difference. In P en0 " a responses to 
interest in differences among individuals (1) P > 8 £ t0 fear> 

anxiety-evoking stimuli, (2) in the stimu i w V t0 reduce 

(3) in the instrumental responses they have ,ea " e f. “ J ness . Fo r 

anxiety, and (4) in general drive leve or em ^ outwardly 

example, the same stressful stimulus situa evokes inwardly 

directed anger in some individuals, while in others it evoto.nM j 

directed anger and anxiety; th ° acco ”? a nro'lftte W571 A number of at- 
quite different [Funkenstem, King, ^ eKnca in their anxiety 

tempts have been made to assess examinations; test anxiety is 

concerning classes of stimuli ' ^ --when the teacher says that she 

determined by responses to such mcc j do you get a funny feeling 

is going to find out how much y . . ,7 u \v 3 fte and Ruebush, 

and defense mechanisms [Byrne, i h study of individual 

In the present chapter the to some degree 

differences in generalized anxiety.^ _ . 1 ^ Scribed. As an introduc- 


differences in generalized anx rg\ bc£n descri bcd. As an introduc- 

all of the aspects of anxiety whicl iha I • n t fl ^ cncc of tlvo q „itc different 

tion to current anxiety ics^ blic fly ; F[C ud's psychoanalytic 

theoretical movements w , 

theory and Hull-Spcncc learning theory- 

Tlicorctical Background of the Concept of Anxiety 

™ ” s- “sr-s-ss^s’3 s 
»»«* -**• *■ *** * 
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1881, he joined the Institute of Cerebral Anatomy to engage in research 
work. Leaving the Institute for the greater financial rewards of private 
practice, he grew increasingly interested in a number of nonphysiological 
approaches to the treatment of emotional problems, including hypnosis as 
practiced by Jean Charcot in treating hysterics and a novel procedure de- 
vised by Joseph Breuer which involved the patient’s talking about symp- 
toms and problems. After disagreeing with Breuer concerning the role of 
sexual conflicts in the development of hysterical symptoms, Freud went 
his own way in developing both psychoanalytic theory and the therapeutic 
techniques which constitute psychoanalysis. Hall and Lindzey contrast 
Freud s interests with those of his contemporaries in the psychological 

laboratories m Germany and the United States who dealt only with con- 
scious processes: 3 

above th^surfac^nf^ 16 ^ t0 an iceber § * n which the smaller part showing 
much larger b 1 6 Yu er re P resents tb e region of consciousness while the 

ne^s In fh a 'Vf* level re P resents region of unconscious- 
. In this vast domain of the unconscious are to be found the urges the 

deeds of man From th's lm P^ n ° us . contr °l over the conscious thoughts and 
analysis oTconlcZ^ p0ml “ , v,ew ’ a P^ology which limits itself to the 

,nadequate *e under- 

association and’’ developed'' whaMf^"* ’lT “ nco " scious b V lhe method of free 
theory of nersonalih. H. Jterally regarded as the first comprehensive 

to the hea P d;rrfoTit“:trS P :Lt e „ C ° nt0, ; rS n 0f * * Wv- Penetrated 

growth. By performing these incredible ’ feafs " ^ TT ° f ltS 

controversial and influential fip lirP<; ! ’ . h became °ne of the most 
p. 30], fig modern times [Hall and Lindzey, 1957, 

serrattonTgeneraC? T d “ Cribed in which moves from ob- 

of t0 ‘heory-bnilding. In the third 

controlled observational techniques Tfor e”™ 1 ? “ ° peratlonal definitions, 
tion of independent variables? and example experimental mampula- 
ferentiated the procedures of f d 6 fl uantl h ca tion of variables dif- 
and from those of earlv Dhilnc b 1S S r ° m ^ ose tbe man m the street 
deliberate attempt to formulated Todf 2 &X ? hin behavior - llie 

empirical laws tied together in a ih P n y f g f nerallzatl0n s m the form of 
scientific endeavor. In Freud’s wnrl ^ ^ framewor h is characteristic of 
procedure in which the verificXn IL * 30 6X f llent ™Pk of a 
where verification consists of add.v 1S omitted > or more precisely 
“theory'” which emerges consists oldd uncontrolle d observations. The 

havioral observations nononeraf i etero § eneous combination of be- 
ons, nonoperational constructs, relationships between 
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and among operational and nonoperational constructs, speculations, hy- 
potheses, and analogies— all expressed nonquantita ive y. ... 

We should note that Freud’s observational stalls and brdbmce were 
such that the resulting product, while less than a se ° ^ exercise. The 
an acceptable theory, is considerably more t an i a _ 1 ^ | uve ha( j and 

implications of many of his generalizations an >p human 

will continue to have a strong influence on msea-h .^"iTof 
behavior. A psychoanalytic description of anxie y anxiety. 

Freud's approach and as an introduction to curren tbe earliest 

Freud’s Conceptualization of Anxiety. Among me ^ 

detailed observations and speculations co " cer .™e|^" X 4 Symptoms, and 
ported by Freud [1926] in his monograph Inh ibitions W wi ’ thout 

Anxiety. Freud’s writings on most topics speculations. A some- 

differentiation of observations, generaliza ion , followed here, 

what different order from the original pci ientat.on willbe 

in an attempt to present the basic points o IS I" , j anx i e ty in terms of 
1. Descriptive Definitions of Anxiety. Freud defined anxiety 

subjective feeling: 

Anxiety, then, is in the first place fcAs? 

affective state, although we are also ^ nor . [Freud 1926, p. 132]. 
anxiety has a very marked character of unpleasure [Freud, ? 

in addition to “unpleasurc,” further ‘’“““““jnvoKed expectation, 
this particular emotion was desc ^ e iBc object , a „d a generalized 

a quality of indefiniteness and lack of a *P ' „ ie pbys ical sensa- 

feeling of helplessness. Still ot er c ara especially those involving 

tions accompanying the emotional exp 

the respiratory organs and the heart at this relatively 

5SS.“SU a SSmiZ 

SS£-‘ »”7-; •' “ “ “*■ ■ ' " 

responses cvoled by the process of bull.. ^ 

w,Ji ” 

charactcmflcfanmofcjcssion.^ ^ ^ as a I*-**- 

of the trauma of biilh [Ficui 1926. FP- ’a. 1 »>!• 
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Real danger is a danger that is known, and realistic anxiety is anxiety about a 
known danger of this sort. Neurotic anxiety is anxiety about an unknown danger. 
Neurotic danger is thus a danger that has still to be discovered. Analysis has 
shown that it is an instinctual danger. By bringing this danger which is not 
known to the ego into consciousness, the analyst makes neurotic anxiety no 
different from realistic anxiety, so that it can be dealt with in the same wav 
[Freud, 1926, p. 165]. 

Given this overview of Freud’s contributions to the study of anxiety, we 
will now turn to a very different and more recent approach. 


HULL-SPENCE LEARNING THEORY AND R A 

Background. The life and career of Clark L. Hull ( 1884- 
1952) overlapped with that of Freud, but the background, training, and 
approach to a theory of behavior of the two men were widely dissimilar. 

u was orn on a farm near Akron, New York; a few years later the family 
move to anot er farm in Michigan. His early schooling was in a one-room 
rural school with attendance in the spring and autumn often interrupted 
y arm wor . t 7 he passed a teachers’ examination and then taught 
or a year before entering high school. His first experience with higher 

nhv V, TV A f lm \ Co Hege where he took courses in mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry', all of which led to the study of mining engineering. 

mveliKs VT'ZVV T- in Mi ™esota when he contracted polio- 

Zd edVwt Z a P f rtial invalid £or a y ear - At this point he 

ministry ithp tt" 1 ^ - C PP ^ occu P at i° na l plans; after considering the 

religion” 1 be rVZ? 11 Church because it seemed to be a “free, godless 
religion ), he decided on psychology. 6 

enouEh' V monev° f n er °' teachin & he and his wife had saved 

bachdod/deeL . Umveisil y of Michigan. After receiving a 

in Kentuckr^f or P$yCho Hu " ^ght for a year at a normal school 

fellowship^/ CMnell Td at' ST? he 3pplied for 3 6 raduate 

was given a teiohme • } ! but was re)ected by both. Finally, he 

entered graduate^™! T itant * ,p at the University of Wisconsin and 
remlK^S S^^i.thePh.D. da S - in ,9,8. he 
Yale. His original rpspor^i ■ t ^ which time he accepted a position at 

tion of the effects of tobaccooT mZaTeffiZ 306 an investiga " 

which led to a book on the subject a ° D a P tltude testin § 

formation and a series n f P ■ ’ a dissertation dealing with concept 

in another book. xpenmental studies of hypnosis which resulted 

wafJcldt^tStoT"' 3 ^ 61 "' ith medicaI °PP°sitio n , and Hull 

quite interested in the hel P °- mc l Uir y- P° r a l° n g period, he had been 
m the behav.or.st approach of John B. Watson and 
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especially in Watson’s utilization of Pavlov's work on conditioning. In 
time, Hull’s research interests were concentrated in the field of learning. 
Hull describes the theoretical position to which he came: 

As the result of the considerations of these behavioral problems over a 
number of years, probably influenced considerably by my early training in the 
physical sciences, I came to the definite conclusion around 1930 that psychology 
is a true natural science; that its primary laws are expressible quantitatively by 
means of a moderate number of ordinary equations; that all the complex 
behavior of single individuals will utimately be derivable as secondary laws 
from (I) these primary laws together with ( 2 ) the conditions under which 
behavior occurs; and that all the behavior of groups as a whole, i.e., strictly 
social behavior as such, may similarly be derived as quantitative laws from the 
same primary equations. With these and similar views as a background, the task 
of psychologists obviously is that of laying bare these laws as quickly and ac- 
curately as possible, particularly the primary Ians. This belief was deepened by 
the influence of my seminar students, notably Kenneth W. Spence and Neal 
E. Miller. It has determined most of my scientific activities ever since, and 
the longer I live the more convinced I am of its general soundness [Hull, 1952, 

P- 155). 

Hull’s experimental and theoretical contributions in the 293G’s and 
1940's had a profound and lasting effect on the field of psychology . As 
Boring has summarized it: 

. . . Wc find him in the late 1930s, with the constant support of his in- 
dustrious students, formulating a logically rigorous scientific system for those 
facts of learning with which he was dealing. He counselled adherence to the 
hypothetico-deductive method in scientific work. That method consists in the 
setting up of postulates, in deducing from them experimentally testable conclu- 
sions, m performing the tests, and then, if the tests fail, in revising the postu- 
lates, or, if they succeed, in adding the postulates, for the time-being at least, to 
the body of science. That program ultimately took him into the abstractions of 
mathematical logic, and with five other colleagues he published in 1940 Mathe- 
matico'Deductive Theory of Rote Learning: A Study m Scientific Methodology. 

For most psychologists it is a difficult and forbidding book, but it shows what 
can be done with rigorous logic in a scientific context and helps to make most 
of psychology’s postulates, none too well established, seem even more insecure 
than ever. Jn 1943 Hull published a simpler book which ordinary psychologists 
can read. Principles of Behavior [Boring, 1950, p. 652]. 

At the Institute of Human Relations at Yale, a group of behavioral 
scientists from various fields were brought together with the aim of making 
an integrated scientific contribution. In 1936, Hull, Miller, John Dollard, 
and O, H. Mowrer began a seminar which was concerned with seeking 

. . the essential identities lying in conditioned reflexes and behavior 
laws generally on the one hand, and, on the other, in the phenomena con- 
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sidered by Freud and his psychoanalytic associates” [Hull, 1952, p. 156]. 
Among the fruits of this endeavor were work on frustration and aggression 
by Dollard, Doob, Miller, and Sears [1939], the experimental analysis of 
social learning and imitation by Miller and Dollard [1941], Sears’ [1944] 
experimental analysis of psychoanalytic phenomena. Miller’s [1948b] 
analysis of the relationship between the analytic concept of displacement 
and the learning concept of generalization, the exposition of personality 
and psychotherapy by Dollard and Miller [1950], and Mowrer’s [1953] 
application of the principles of learning theory to problems such as mental 
illness and psychotherapy. Hull himself had planned to include in his series 
of theoretical volumes one which dealt with deductions of the more ele- 


mentary forms of social behavior, but his work was slowed down by poor 
health, and he wrote, . . as time passes I realize that I cannot possibly 
write this book, much as I desire to do so” [Hull, 1952, p. 162], He died 
in the year that statement of regret was published. 

One of Hull s early associates at Yale was Kenneth W. Spence 
(1907— ), who entered Yale in 1930 after receiving his undergraduate 

education and a master s degree at McGill University. After being awarded 
the Ph.D. degree in 1933 under Yerkes, Spence remained on the faculty 
at Yale until 1937 and then spent a year at the University of Virginia. At 
that point, he began a long, productive, and extremely influential career at- 
the State University of Iowa. Hull [1952, p. 159] notes: “He gave me 
detailed suggestions and criticisms regarding the text of Principles of Be- 
havior, and after he became Chairman of the psychology department at 

4 . -v. n * versi ty 0 owa he directed many able empirical studies which con- 
tributed materially to the later development of the system.” In terms of 
his experimental work, his major contributions to learning (or behavior) 
eory, his expositions of the philosophy of science, and his life-long in- 
l n outstand ing array of students, Spence holds a very special 
been eLteflT TT- He iS ° n£ ° f the few Psychologists who have 
1964 he has beenT^theTjniversity^f Texas. 1 ^ ACatkmy ° f “““• 

order hi D f e ' ences * n Emotional Responsiveness. In 

to psvchoanalvHe ? mP ° the H “«-Spence type of theory as a contrast 
taS for Si f0 , rmulatl0n * and to indicate the specific theoretical 

typ P e of learnina situariTT l° f Mamfest Anxiety Scale (MAS), one 

unconditioned stimi / 1 U c assica conditioning) will be described. An 
WSted^Z^d“«° ne J Wh,Ch regUkrl >’ £ ™ tes “ observable re. 
evoked fSr resnonses' • tr T? rKponse ) such as dectric shock which 
which does not evoke 'th i ' C ’ r ’ rats ‘ ^ conditioned stimulus is a stimulus 

associated with the unco'ndS^sSutlhe 'T.'’" 11 ^ "* h ” 
the cond, tinned stimulus to the 
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Once conditioning or simple learning has taken place, the conditioned 
stimulus comes to evoke the response which is then labeled the conditioned 
response; after being subjected to shock in the white compartment, the 
rats exhibited fear whenever they were placed in it again. 

Even in such a seemingly simple situation, a great many variables have 
been found to influence the relationship between the conditioned stimulus 
(S r ) and the conditioned response [ft p ). For example, the probability of 
S c evoking R„ has been found to be influenced by the number of trials 
(N) in which the conditioned stimulus and unconditioned stimulus were 
presented together; the more such pairings, the greater the probability that 
the response will follow the presentation of the stimulus. Another influ- 
ence is the strength of the unconditioned stimulus (S u ); an intense stimu- 
lus (such as a strong electric shock) has a greater effect on performance 
than a weak one. Further, the more often the unconditioned stimulus has 
been presented (ZS„) with or without the conditioned stimulus the greater 
the response probability. There are individual differences in emotional 
responsiveness (R A ), and such responsiveness has a facilitating effect on 
simple conditioning. There are also a number of variables which have been 
found to have an adverse or inhibiting effect on performance— the number 
of successive responses (N R ) which the organism has made, the time be- 
tween trials (T r ), and the amount of work involved in the response (W K ). 

Now, we can easily catalogue these variables and indicate that they have 
such and such an effect on performance. Any theoretical scheme which 
would enable us to conceptualize the variables in a meaningful way, which 
would generalize to different situations, and which would lead to predic- 
tions about quite different kinds of behavior would obviously be ad- 
vantageous. Hull [1943] proposed such a system, and his approach involved 
the postulation of hypothetical variables which were each ultimately 
defined in terms of observable variables such as those just described. 
Figure 10-1 shows a representation of the interrelationships among the 
various empirical and hypothetical variables in the conditioning situation. 


pT| I Su I Jlu | y t | I r„ | ir„ [ | 
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Ftc. 10-1. Representation of theoretical scheme in classical conditioning 
situation. 
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The relationship between S c and R p is indicated to be a function of a series 
of different kinds of variables. The effects of several of the independent 
variables are conceptualized as influencing the strength of whatever habits 
(H) are activated in a given stimulus situation, while other independent 
variables are conceptualized as influencing the strength of a hypothetical 
emotional response (r e ), which in turn influences the strength of the total 
generalized drive state (D). In Hull’s system, the strength of a response is 
determined by the effective excitatory potential (E). The magnitude of E 
is a multiplicative function of habit strength times drive (H X D). Those 
variables which have a negative effect on the strength of the response are 
conceptualized as a single inhibitory' factor (I). Thus, E = f(H x D — I). 
Still another hypothetical intervening variable, an oscillating inhibitory 
factor (O) is assumed to vary from moment to moment and hence to add 
an element of unpredicted response variance. The range of variation for a 
particular situation can be determined, however. In any event, O is sub- 
e m ° m ., to yield the momentary effective excitatory potential 

l ' krge Gn0Ugh t0 exceed the necessary threshold 

value (L), the observable response (R p ) occurs 

ss&ssrai 

3^,“ ” SPeCified ' d °“ the 

responsiveness^ R meaSUre . ment of individual differences in emotional 
responsiveness (R,0, a personality variable came to be of interest to learn- 
mg theorists working within this frampwnrlr c r mterest t0 Iearn 

of the resulting meaning instiumem Sp "“ deSCnbK lhe rationale 

known ind'-dT ™“ hanism was trased on the well- 

fles responses to a ghe nTntens h ^ ” lh = magnitude of their re- 
to assume that individuals wouid diffeTh 10n t ' ? n a’ogy, again, we were led 
this response, r„ the same in, e ' in! ™ «>e magnitude of 


to the samp i-nhTioT. r e acau y m the magnitude of 
ae means of assessing” diff StreSsfl ^ simulation. If now there 
ness of individuals, our theoretical ere nces in this emotional responsive- 

highlv emotional subjects as assessed b\ Ty! W0U d ^ ea d to i* e prediction that 

hiphpr 1 p„«i r ’ as assesse d by the measuring rlo,„Vo n-, _ 


higher level of performance m 
who scored low on the device. 


-L r jjituicuuii uiai 

• - g mea suring device, would exhibit a 
1VC or ms of conditioning than subjects 


individuals in th^responXne^ofthir^ 115 ^ deVd ° P 3 test for identifying 
Such a test, of course, would have to he d ./Poetical emotional mechanism, 
t at were to be emploved in testing the i-y 06 . m d e P en dently of the measures 
of performance in condi tioninf and 1 network > ke -> the measures 

nection with this portion of our Aeorv lb r Situations - It was in con- 

v as developed. The idea of using a self-in 3 Mamfest Anxiety or A-scale 

SU 1CCtS m tCrms of the degree to which th^y admffted^ t W ° Uld differentiate 

y omitted to possessing overt or 
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manifest symptoms of emotionality was suggested by Taylor [1951] in a doctoral 
dissertation [Spence, 1958, pp. 132-133]. 

The development of this test and a portion of the considerable amount 
of research carried out with it will be described in subsequent sections of 
this chapter. Though the original interest was in obtaining a psychometric 
measure which was related to drive level, work on the MAS has not been 
confined to the learning laboratory. In fact, much of the work is closer in 
content to the types of problems which Freud discussed even though the 
methodology was developed in the context of Hull-Spence learning theory. 


Construction of the Manifest Anxiety Scale 
INITIAL ITEM SELECTION 

The development of the MAS by one of Spence's doctoral stu- 
dents, Janet Taylor (later, Janet Taylor Spence), was first reported in an an 
tide describing one of the conditioning experiments [Taylor, IW] but the 
test itself was later described in somewhat greater detail along with 

evant psychometric data [Taylor, 19531. uriupT were eiven 

As an item pool, approximately 200 items from the MMPI were ^‘ven 
to five clinical psychologists with instructions to rdentrfy which of 1 
items indicated manifest anxiety. They were also g‘ven a defi nl t,o„ of te 
variable, which followed Cameron's description of chrome anxiety 
tion: 

The chronic anxiety react, on is 

heightened skeletal and visceral tensions v ^ exaggerated and in- 
rhythms of living and predispose him g ? well-developed cases 

appropriate responses on relatively sig p together give a consistent 

the patient’s complaints and the examiner s findings lains 

clinical picture that is not which 

of tightness, aching or pain m 1m , A bu , b n0 mcans exclusively in 
indicates increased muscular strain, p JLj reactivity of skeletal muscles 

the main postural groups. Tine genera v phasic strctcli reflexes, the 

can as a rule be clinically demonstrated in (he bmh plnasic stretc ^ 

initial resistance to passive flexion an \ ' oe j ids j], c pjticnt usually 

tremors in fingers, tongue and sometm P e XprcS sion, verbal reaction, 

looks or acts strained in walk and P os ^X ^ rcspons to ntense or unev 
gcsturcs and other movements, and especially in response 

pccted stimulation. . • . ., c ., ou ]j expect from our 

Tine common visceral complaints arc th °“ anx i cty reactions. Titus, the 

frequency and urgency, cardiac ir- 
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regularities, breathing difficulties, secretory changes and cold, clammy extremi- 
ties, of menstrual disorders or changes in sex pace, of dyspareunia or relative 
impotence. 

The chronically anxious patient usually states that he cannot think clearly, 
concentrate or remember as he once could, and that he cannot seem to stick 
to any one task for long. Although these claims are seldom corroborated ob- 
jectively by ordinary test procedures, one is not justified in concluding that there- 
fore they are unfounded. Most test situations call for a relatively brief period 
of application to a task set by someone else, who also provides special social 
motivation. The patient s difficulty is in setting his own tasks and providing 
sufficient motivation himself to keep at them until they are completed. He is 
usually irritable, fatigued, worried and discouraged. In his thoughts he may re- 
turn repeatedly to problems facing him or ruminate in a mildly compulsive 
manner over his possible errors of omission and commission. Many of his 
choices and decisions are made actually in response to his tensions rather than 
to factors in the objective situation. 

It is obvious to an observer that the patient cannot let go and relax. His ten- 
Sions contn ute to is restlessness and interfere with adequate satisfaction in 
anything, and his restlessness and frustration contribute further to his tension, 
v. h S 3S ^? P W1 8 reat difficulty and only after a long period of tossing in 
TTk'sW a ' va .^ ns easiy and once awake finds trouble in getting to sleep again, 
nrert V P f * dlS f tnrbcd by anxiety dreams > sometimes of awesome or horrible 
over ^ to ’ T CtimeS r° f 115 daytime fantasies and conflicts, which he carries 
iw P , hiS lifG in m0re or less recognizable forms, 
mot to deveffin of unreli -ed tension and strain? the patient is 

StetfSS 7 furrow and then, occasional in response to stress 
249 -ISO] ^ 3t ^ bme ’ but more often “ot [Cameron, 1947, pp. 

clinicians fta?™^ 3816 ' 1 2 * 4 * " 6111 '™ S 80 P er cent or b «ter among the 
then employed thi^ineas anxle 7. ™ as b ™B tapped. Several investigations 
with 135 nonanxietv bnffp 6 ’ C c ° nsisted °f the 65 anxiety items mixed 
ventory.” The success of toL emS ’ “Biographical In- 
to improve the measuring instrument bfca t 1953 l to attem pt 

andthesco 1 ““ 


Fic. 10-2. Manifest anxiety scale. 


1 . I do not tire quickly. (p\ 

2. 1 1 am troubled by attacks of nausea. m 

• elieve I am no more nervous than most others 

4. have very few headaches. (F \ erS> 

6 r k ?t der 3 great deal of tension. m 

• cannot keep my mind on one thing. (T) 


(F) 
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Fie. 10-2. 


Manifest anxiety scale (Cont.) 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 . 

14 . 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 
32 

33 . 

34 . 

35 . 

36 . 


I woriy over money and business. (T) /t-\ 

I frequently notice my hand shakes when I try to do something. ( 

I blush no more often than others. (^) 

I have diarrhea once a month or more. (T) 

1 worry quite a bit over possible misfortunes. ( 1 ) 

I practically never blush. (F) 

I am often afraid that I am going to blush. I l ) 

I have nightmares every few nights. (T) 

My hands and feet are usually warm enough. { r ) 

. I s»eat very easily even on cool days. (I) which Jn „ oys mc 

, Sometimes when embarrassed, I break out 

. fTardly ever notice my heart pounding and 1 am seldom short of breath. (F) 

I feel hungry almost all the time. (T) 

I am very seldom troubled by constipation. I*) 

I have a great deal of stomach trouble. ( ) 

I have had periods in which I lost sleep over worry. (T) 

My sleep is fitful and disturbed. ( l ) mvself 

I dream frequently about things that arc best kept to myseir. 

I am easily embarrassed. ( H 

1 am more sensitive than most other people- < 1 > „ 

I frequently End myself worrying about something. ( 

I wish I could be as happy as others seem to be l ) 

I am usually calm and not easily upset. ( 

I fee/anxiety about’somethmg or someone almost all the time 
I am happy most of the time. ( F ) 

It makes me nervous to have to wait. 1 ) at long j n a chair. ( T ) 

I have penods of such great res essne s hard tQ get t0 sleep (T) 

?Ta«Tmeh"S ^ “■> " ^ “* 

~ dmTtha. /have a. tunes been worried beyond reason over something 

that really did not matter. (T) /p) 

(T ’ 

<T) 

1 am usually self-conscious. ( I ) 

I am inclined to take things hard 1>) 

I am a high-strung peison. ( 1 I m 

Life is a strain for me much of the hme. ( 

At trn.es I think I am no good at ail. < > 

I am certainly lacking in self .00"“'"“- ' ’ (T) 

f sometimes feel that I am about to goto pieces 
I shrink from facing a ensis or diffirailt). t 

. I am entirely self confident. > ” 


(T) 


(T) 
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RELIABILITY AND NORMS 

The internal consistency of the test was found to be relatively 
high even before the item-analysis was carried out. Hilgard, Jones, and 
Kaplan [1951] reported a split-half reliabilitv coefficient of .92 for the 
original 65-item test. 

Stability of the test scores over time is also adequate for research. The 
MAS has been found to have a test-retest reliability of .89 over a three- 
wee^ perio , . over a five-month period, and .81 over nine to seventeen 
months [Taylor, 1953], The means also remained relatively constant over 
££££££££ “"““S — t/ as » ^during 

in S Ct ° [y psychology students at the State University of 
wa, the mean MAS score was found to be 14.56 [Taylor 19531 Though 

dlfeence Venrt ntS f h had 3 ^ higto than the males! the 

difference between the sexes in manifest anxiety was not significant. 

SOCIAL DESIRABILITY AND THE MAS 

ment problem California F Scale in Chapter 8, the measure- 

MAS.rme Teiee of hal q " leSCenl set "« indicated. With the 

keyed TRUE, U items kered FALS eT'* 1 ieSPeCt *? ac 1 uiescence ( 39 items 
measurement of anxiety would be fm ° T W0Ul( ? n0t antici P ate that the 

particular response set To test this ^ t0 - §rCatly contaminated this 

[1959] reversed the wmdtag of Ich ST" “TT* C ^ ht " 
form (T = anxious response! 3 nd ^ ^tem m order to have a positive 
of the test. With a sample of n f§ atlve f ° rm (F = anxious response) 
Thus, acquiescent r^ e J 1?^?’ ^ hv ° forms correlated - 84 ‘ 

However, another type of response set Ms b^? t0 mfluence the MAS - 

Edwards [1953] publish^ Z f J $ ^ " disc0vered - 
question of the effect of the social dp m a Series which raised the 

on response to the items He nhi ■ / l r ^ bdlt y of the content of test items 
ability of a series of questionnaire^^ g ^ tm - s o { social desir- 
social-desirability value of an Hp™ • ’ 4 * ie corre l a foon between the 
portion of subjects agreeing with the aS f S1§ned by the judges and the pro- 
™ substantial rdatiS ha b e ^ C ° ntent was fo ^ d to be 87. 

A related, but somewhat dfffere r C ° nfirmed in 0ther *udies. 
desirability hypothesis. He suggests^ ffiaTiTV “ 1 Edwards ’ f 195y ] social- 
to § lve socially desirable responses tn n tyrduals differ in the tendency 
39-item Social Desirability P fSD! 9 4Uestl0nnair e items. He has built a 
higher an individual's score on the SnV°i this tendency. The 

to give socially desirable responses in i - the m ° re likely he will he 

responses to test items which fall along this 
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dimension. When scores on the SD Scale are found to correlate highly 
with scores on a given test, one interpretation is that the test is con oun 
ing social-desirability response set with whatever it is purporting to mea- 
sure. SD Scale scores have been found to correlate highly with many 
personality tests, such as most of the MMPI scales [Edwar s, j, 
including a correlation of — .84 with the MAS [Edwards, 1957]. ca “ 
tion suggested by such findings is that correlations between the MAS and 
other tests loaded on the social-desirability variable may simply reflect t 
fact that both instruments measure (at least in part) the social-desirability 

^Can something be done to eliminate this problem? With a relationship 
of -.84, it would be extremely difficult to attempt to measure anxiety m 
the way Taylor has chosen and at the same time control for social 
desirability of item content. Conceivably, items could e oun w i 
unrelated to social desirability but which are highly r ^at e d to manifest 
anxiety. Perhaps more reasonable is to inquire whether t e an 
SD Scale should he conceptualized as measuring the same d'mensio 
then to determine the most appropriate name for rt Fa, her discusses this 
problem with respect to the MAS: 

What, then, does the test measure? . , frivinl answer. 

In one sense, this is a trivial question, and r <2“ ir “ “ M to 

though, unfortunately, one that constructors an u guarantee that they 

f way - 

they measure the same thing, regardless o t eir character i st i c s inferred from 
Occasionally, however, this confusion g , weight are highly 

behavior is not merely nominal. For ms “^» one g poses they are merely 
correlated in the general P 0 ^* 0 ?** ' ]f detalsi , e ness and desire to male 
different names for the same thing. nciert heless empirically related in 

a favorable impression are mdepen *?*■ dccWe whether thev reflect different 
a given population? How, then “ u l( , hl:on( . measure is related to some 
hypothetical satiable is responsible for the 

“ are no, trivia, questions and their 

One kind of answer is simply the obscivahon that [Farbcr, 1964, 

in science against the inaccurate , dent, Scat, on of determinants 1 

^ To date, research Endings that -the SD Srnlcr and ft. 

measuring the same dimension o e avi ’ as discussed in 

of eventually deciding on the most appropriate name. 
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Chapter 3. If, however, the two instruments are found to be measuring 
two different but highly related dimensions (like height and weight in 
Farbers example), the theoretical formulations of their respective ante- 
cedents, correlates, and consequents will of necessity diverge. In either 
event, to consider social desirability as a “response set” which simplv con- 
stitutes a methodological weakness contaminating the MAS as a measur- 
ing device, does not seem fruitful. The tendency to give socially desirable 
responses is either another name for manifest anxiety, or it is a personality 
variable worth studying in its own right. 


Antecedents of Manifest Anxiety 

Droblem nf Hpfp researc ^ ^ as been directed toward the 

teristic anxiety l™” 8 * antecedents of individual differences in charac- 

parenW V «ntrt a I hiCh nf investi 8 ated is the discrepancy between 
actual behavior of the a " d 

s ce ° f 

arise oecause parental ideals were unreasonably high because the off 
spnngs behavior was actually inadeouate nr 8 ’ A ott " 

two determinants. } qt ' r from a combination of these 

at ^thef ^Svers^ 1 ^^}^ orn ;r nr °P e ^ 3 Summer Demonstration School 
Of 76 items as t^of ^rs were e ach giv eo a series 

them to be. In addition thev fought their mothers would like 

cards twice— to describe their sons ^ MAS - The mothers sorted the 
to be. The items on the O-sort invnl 3nd as the >' would hke them 

control, social attitude relatinnct, • VC - Ulner strength and drive, self- 
abilities, home ^ ^ C opposite sex, intellectual 

and school relation*” ^ P ’ chara ot=ristics, special talents, religion, 

Stewart found that the greater iKp a- 
description and his mother’s deserfohn between the son’s self- 

anxious the son. The MAS scores P nf tv, ° r her ldeal for him » the more 
with the discrepancy between the boy’s {P < - 01) 

Similarly, anxiety' was positively relofla p ^ f nd mother’s ideal son. 
son’s self-description and his nerre « t0 discrepancy between the 
(r = .25, p < .05). Stewart [1958 /Tsai ° f hlS mother ’s ideal for him 
manifest anxiety “. . . were saH.fiS C ° ncIuded that boys with low 
don of their mother’s ideal for £ ""5 themsel ves, met their percep- 

* ehndofp ®o n their mother actual “ bdnS 
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The Place of Manifest Anxiety in the 
Structure of Personality 

OTHER VERBAL MEASURES OF ANXIETY 

A number of investigations with the MAS have £f er ‘ °f 3 , 
semivalidational nature. That is, the MAS and one or more o 
tests purporting to measure anxiety are administered to a samp e 
and intercorrelated. These studies fall into several categories. 

Separation Anxiety. A special questionnaire (Lack o 
Protection Scale) was built by Sarason [1958] to , a 

defined by Freud: separation anxiety. An examp e is, ^ ^ 

child, I often wondered how much my father love me. should 

measuring the sort of anxiety discussed by Freud, e vo 

s sir M r^riKKsw 

and whether he has any of a group ° f s> P and numb cr of symptoms 
proneness score is derived from the f 9 y M952] adm i n istcrcd this 
the subject ascribes to himself. Cleser and Ulett |tv«j 1)ialric 

instrument and the MAS to 151 norma ™Jtcd signifanlly in 
patients. Tliey found that the hvo insr pat ,cnts. Another imesti- 

both groups, .56 for tlie normals . ^ a P cp[Ic)a ,i on between the 

gation, with 162 patients as sub) ' p 3n d Saslow, 1961]. 
two instruments of .63 [Matarazzo. j fi , o( 3n xicty which has 

Test Anxiety. One rather spec me op 

been measured by means of 9““ 10 developed such a test (Test 

situations. Mandlcr and Saras I subjcct5 abo ut their subjcctiic 

Anxiety Questionnaire or TAQ) .^j. unc3s i„ess, accelerated heart- 
experiences in a testing situa • and worry before and duiing a 

beat, perspiration, emotional ... crferc„« h a. ^ ^ J 

test. Since the MAS be expected between „ 

sarious situations, a pos d -|,\o base been found to conclale 

and test anxiety Michigan [Itaphclson, 1957], .59 among 

.53 among 2, [Mandlcr and Coweii, 1958], ,-H 

35 IIarw.rd lUdcI.ffc . ^ [Martin and McGowan. 1955], 

"dfin a 6 Toop of — ; college students [Shuck, 1956], and .32 
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among 40 Stanford male undergraduates [Alpert and Haber, 19601. A 
slightly different form of the TAO was found to correlate with the MAS 
.46 with 75 males and .53 with 77 females at the University of Washington 

[Sarason, 1961]. Manifest anxiety and test anxiety are obviously related 
dimensions. J 

, . . Rorschach Indicators. Various scoring determinants and 

“ “ Jt “, ns ° f dete ™"ants on the Rorschach have been utilized as 
for tl7 rt lca ors , n apter 3, Elizur’s [1949] hostility scoring system 
FW 3 ? ^ deSCribed - At the same U-t scorers de- 

with relatively oveTa^ety'rantenffrf MM. c ™‘ ent ' Res P onses 
nninK W bil/w 7 ^ content ( a frightening giant” are given two 

of one ( “ an Un P Ieasant a " toal ”) receivi a score 

MAS ico^ a„Tp ! ° btamed 3 correhtio " -38 (P < .01) between 

graduates In aunthe “.M SCOrc f ° r 3 S rou P o£ 57 Iowa under- 

foughfthe relationship SfatumSIff f MM 1 t 1955 ] 

and MAS scores. From a group of it Rorschach . an ^ ie ty indicators 

highest and 16 with lowest MAS cm 9 p jchiat " c P atients > the 16 with 
found that the high-anxinm f ? reS WCre . se | ected - The investigators 

utilizing the whole blot and significant!? m Signi6cantly fewer res P onses 

shading, had significantly longer reaction ti^T response: \ utllizin § surface 
and (as in the previous studvl S c to the bIots ' 

than the low-anxious patients ^ S1 gnificantly higher anxiety scores 

ranging from other questionnairtT^ toR^b °l meaSureS 

the MAS. 0 P- orsc hach responses are related to 


nonverbal measures of anxiety 

_ Observations of Behavinr x\n, . 

a psychiatrist makes judgments rrmrp ’ • When a cllm cal psychologist c 
probably utilizing a widf variety nf 3 patient ’ s anxiet Y level, he 

gestures, voice pitch, and bodilv mo 3n T d nonverbal cues includin 

degree of consistency and accuracy H SUCh i ud § ments have an 

^4AS is measuring the same behavioral £ Self ' re P ort approach of th 
observations of anxious behavior test imensi0n as that determined b 
co ^pond. Deh3V10b test scores and judges’ ratings shoul 

eight experienced counsellor t^’ ratTtheT ^ Mag00n f 1954 J askc ' 
T? 6 ? f their client s over the n a st c* - degr ^ e of manifest anxiety o 
efined m terms of behavior that kads to m( J nths ,- Ma nifest anxiety wa 

(a, Nervous fi 3 " $ daSsificati °n as: 

smoking, profuse perspiration^etcfjMb) knuckle 'Cracking, chair 

Mb) Tense (i.e., unable to relax, continually 
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working under pressure, hand trembling, tics, etc.); (c) Easily embarrassed 
(i.e, readily blushes, stammers, etc.); (A) Worried (i.e apprd.ens.ve over 
what will happen from day to day, doubts self continually, etc.) [Hoyt and 
Magoon, 1954, pp. 357-358]. 

The 289 clients were designated as high, medium, or low in anxiety Tdie 
correlation between counsellor ratings and MAS scores was .47. Buss j 95 
repeated the Hoyt and Magoon study using the ratings of four ' dimeal 
psychologists concerning 64 neuropsychiatric patien s. oo e g y 
these judges correlated .60 with manifest anxiety scores. 

Lauterbach [1958] had three psychologists and one psych atnst in- 
dependently rate 44 patients referred for psychiatric emtoii 
military hospital with mspect to anxiety. The psye » ^ ^ 

as 

■-» »<*« — 1“ : i iSsSK.s5 

tnst s ratings were not related to MAS sco . S ietv after 

Closer and U.ett [1952] found that a psyctatos -tui^f anx.et^, 
a one-hour interview correlated .61 with scores o / nd/or f n 

individual differences exist among judges in defining y 
ability to make accurate observations . d , define anxie ty in 

Buss. Wiener, Durkee, and Baer [>^‘“Xa with onc anoiher 
sufficient detail so that independent obs c .„ n j„ rd interview was con- 
at a relatively high degree of con = . f~hd^rimmed,atcly 
ducted with 64 patients in the pres , pn . n J e n t i v rated the patient with 
after the interview, each p«yej»*jP?‘ “ J d£strac «billty, restlessness, and 
respect to nine categories— observ biective feelings of tense- 

physiological concomitants; pahe ns 1 7 concomitants , an d muscular 

ness, worry, somatic comp amts, p y S inve stigators found relatively 
tension; and an overall rating of ™ of . 60 between 

high inter judge reliability on ^ r ^| sCQres Tab]e jo-l shows that the 
the overall anxiety rating and t , ,,, • degree of relationship 

various categories by Siegman [1956], 

with the test scores. These finding £ . skin response (GSR) is 

Skin Conductance. The galvanic ^ rcsis|a „ cc 

a physiological index of a galvanometer. Raphclson [1957] 

of the skin are determined by me .JLrds during an experiment in- 

obtained continuous skin cond ““"“ ^I^, 0 tor ta^k. For the 25 male 
solving competition m a complex p P initial conductance level 

subiects, MAS scores toe cxpcrin.eii.al situa.ioii. Silver- 

or to changes m skin conductance P ^ roaIc u „dcrgradualcs 

man [1957] recorded skin condue ancc lmcl ^ ^ pafon „in S a task, 
at NYU ... a resting condition and |, locl threat while 

During the task, a po.tion of the subjects rccciv 
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Table 10-1 anxiety ratings and MAS scores* 


Category 

Observed: 

1. Distractibility 

2. Restlessness 

3. Physiological Concomitants 
Reported: 

4. Subjective Feeling of Tenseness 

5. Worry 

6. Somatic Complaints 

7. Physiological Concomitants 

8. Muscular Tension 

Clinical Integration: 

9 ~ Qvera U Rating of Anxiety 

* From Buss, et al., 1953, p. 127. 


Correlation 
with MAS 


.16 

.37 

22 


.52 

.50 

.40 

.68 

.54 


.60 


with the conductance 

3 Kl “P b -veen the S 


dices of anxiety. 

in the moisture of the skin 'may be measured b ^ meaSUreS> chan § es 
m an anhydrous ferrous chloride solntin f by placin S the mdex fin § er 
finger dry, and then placing it 0 n a \ f0r ° ne minute ’ letting the 
electrical device is used to measure tb^ 3 ^ treated piece of paper. An 
posited on the paper, which indicate* ^ arnount °f ferrous chloride de- 
finger [Mowrerf Light, Luria and ?el TrT* ° f Sweat P^ent the 
[1958] found no relationship between fh^’ ^ ackson and Bloomberg 
scores among g^n^xo-^hiatric patents 1 and MAS 

that the rate of eye blinking infreases^n lt° f ^ pincal evidence suggests 
Jackson and Bloomberg [1958] obtained Sltuatlons [ Me yer, 1953]. 

in rate m a standard situation for 37 i ° 0ne ' m f nu te observations of 
were unrelated to blink rate ( r = _ ^ male P ad ents. Scores on the MAS 

Serum Cholesterol a ■ 

level $t f reSS ‘ S ° ne ° f the Actors’ winch hr! n§ ^ ° f evidence indicates 
Cld Serum cholesterol [for example M §S ab ° Ut an Nation in the 

and ^ n ' ey I' 954 ! 'th“ rda White ’ 1953 I- Golding 

and scrum cholesterol usin» undeL d h ‘ P between manifest anxiety 
students, blood samples svere ? a . ale mal “- Pw a group of 337 

h ' Sh or low test scoL.VhTtr 'tups we^f 23 " b i«* -treme ^ 

= roups were found not to differ in mean 
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cholesterol level. The correlation between the two variables was not 
significantly different from zero. „ . , . Tprnrf i; n p 

y Muscle Action Potential. Sens.trve cice ron e reco d ng 
devices make it possible to record changes in electrical potental “£“*3 
with muscle movements too faint to be observed visually Reco dings 
muscle action potential have been interpreted as a measu obtained 

or motivation. Rossi [1959] in his 

MAS scores for a group of male and female students. In ” J vith 

experiment, muscle action potential recordings were • 
high MAS scores had higher muscle action potential scores than did 
MAS subjects across four experimental conditions 

' Conclusions. Apparently, then, ^udgmenhi about an»e^ 
made by experienced clinical workers are positively related t0 “ nX '^ at . 
measured by the MAS. The few negative findings can 
tributed to differences among judges m defining ana y /“ { 

petence with respect to this task. With respec o a .. ^ Several 

indicators of anxiety, however, the findings are P" J , re ] a tionsliip 
possibilities have been suggested to account for tlm W ] Of Rations! P 
including the possibility that anxiety as nreas ured phys 0100 * 1 *™° 
measured by a questionnaire arc simply unre a e Based on the 

Another possibility may account for the negative findings. Based on 

notion of response specificity, Lacey and Lacey ^ [1958 ] 
the best index of physiological activity is o ^,-h subject’s 

dividual on a series of physiological vana e individual, it 

highest score, regardless of what to variable ^ 

might be GSR. for another li t ^ ^ Slioliton [1961] deter- 

investigation, Mandler, Mandle, and t)l i s highest specific 

mined the relationship het*« lE raph, eleven measures of pliysio- 

response index. With a six-chan p B ^ P f-nlvanic skin response, 

logical activity were obtained, me S Wdl 0 f Harvard 

peripheral blood How, .and I finger Correlations were 

undergraduates as sublets tl ^ ^ ind ?, idu:ll measures of phy sio- 
obtarned between scores on 3nd gSR rorrc ]a tcd .06). How- 

logical activity (for examp c, ^ ^ s „ bjcc i- s highest pbysio- 

cvcr, when MAS scores we _ 0 1). [f (hjs pr0 ,cs l0 be a stable 

logical scores the “"'^Miomh ps between physiological indices and 

' hii 3,,PrMCl - 

should be characterized by 5 - n su „ploin.fonmtion aic concct, we 
w'o'uld oijicct'a'lligli 1 anxiety lc\ cl to precede the development 
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a low anxiety level to follow the successful development of anxietv-reduc- 

ing .behavior patterns (for example, hysteria), and a high anxietv level to 

follow any interference with symptoms (for example, the initial' stages of 

? j, C ° , e ^ a Py ) - ou g research to date with the MAS has not precisely 

fnec t„ MA P S “ n |US ‘ 0Ut,ined - there «« relevant data available with 
respect to MAS scores and various aspects of emotional disturbance. 

MAS m Ida Gordons. Taylor [1953] administered the 

mem The 3 r ^ hotic P atients undergoing psychiatric treat- 

n lltZ b r SCOr n° f 34 iS COnsiderab >y higher than the median of 
13 obtained by Iowa college students. Half of the patients had scores 

higher than those of 98 per cent of the students. Figure 10-3 shmvs a 


1971 University Students 
• 103 Psychiatric Patients 



4 7 1° 13 16 19 ^ i 1 1 I 

22 25 28 31 34 37 40 43 46 49 
M.dpoint of Score Intervol 

(Data from Taylorfl 953 A U ° rmal and psychiatric populations on the MAS. 

BerrrcfCchmt,T„d Svef S b y Bailey, 

patients applying f or treatment at a VA MeTvu^ 128 ps y chiatnc out ' 
a mean MAS score of 27 5 a op' t-h n ^ a ^y§ iene Clinic obtained 

fest anxiety than the normative^roun nf^n 611 ^ 8re mUch hi § her in mani ‘ 

When psychiatric nat^ni § P ° f colle § e students, 
groups are different in manVres^T^- 7^ C ° 1Iege studen ^ the two 
ment. Hie students tend to be von C S b “! d f the varia We of maladjust- 
example. An investigation comparing^! l?’ and , b * tter educated > for 

g scores of 44 psychiatric pa- 
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tients and 29 medical patients matched for age and intelligence was con- 
ducted by Matarazzo, Guze, and Matarazzo [1955]. All of the subjects 
were outpatients. The neuro-psychiatric patients obtained sigm can ^y 
higher MAS scores (mean = 26.20) then the medical patients (mean -- 
13.31). This finding was cross-validated in a population of VA mpatients, 
41 neurotics and 39 medical patients. Again, the means (29.91 vs * * 
were significantly different. Another comparison of psychiatric and non- 
psychiatric groups on the MAS was carried out by Matarazzo, a arazz > 
and Saslow [1961]. Data were obtained for patients at the U " lvers ‘ t J , 
Oregon Medical School. The background variables on which the inedtca 
and psychiatric groups differed were in the opposi e irec i 
previous studies in that the psychiatric patients were significant y younger 
and better educated. Nevertheless, the psychiatric patients obtained sig- 
nificantly higher mean scores than the medical patients on the MA • 
Another type of population comparison involves differences _ 
psychiatric population. Rubin and Townsend [195 ] comp . 

fest anxiety scores of 82 psychoneurotic P^V"* 
patients, all male veterans on the admission ward o -' 7 

service. The psychoneurotics (mean = 22.4) "“Vlfi^he osvTo 
anxious than the schizophrenics (mean — 17.7). ‘ tl 57 a . 

neurotic group, no difference in MAS scores < «s < ** 
tients with a diagnosis of anxiety reaction an e P catc . 

psychoneurotic diagnoses. Lack of atamLo Guzc, and 

gories of psychoneurosis was also reported by Matarazzo, lu 

Matarazzo [1955]. o[ 74 p3t i c „ts, divided in 

Siegman [1956] compared the : h ■ neuroses, latent 

terms of clinical diagnosis as an ”' y , „. c i, opa tliic personality. Sicg- 
schizophrenia, paranoid schizophren , P 1 , anxiety reaction had 

man Lnd that the patients vvi.ha *2£Z£ those with a 

significantly higher scores than , y s ; K nifi C ant1y lower scores than 

diagnosis of psychopathic Pgson l^, h^ [1955] f 0 u„d a 

any other group. Similarly, Go lls , h3t , hosc diagnosed psycho- 

group of 139 hospitalized P 5 )' 1 J (26 5) tlmri any other diagnostic 
neurotic had higher mean MAS scores l-o >1 

group. . , various Measures of .Malad/ustmcrlt, 

Re/at, onsfitp ni ' ^-r . atlic R3ting Scale cl. in- 

Sliatin [1961] developed a G ‘"' c / lcnsioI1 , depression, suspicion, 

eludes such categories as anxw>y ' o( ., 0 „,alc psyclnatiic 

hostility, and a total patho og) ' , wKC by a psychiatrist on the 

patients admitted to a genera 1 P w jth ward personnel. Hie 

basis of inters icw» obscrvatioi , Iala j ^ (p < .01). 

MAS and the total pathoogy*: fan of mc dica! and psychuU.c 

In the Matarazzo, ct f ■ l * a| J tt J s a i so administered to the sub- 
patients, the Cornell * 1 
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jects. This index contains questions about both medical and psychiatric 
S} mptoms and serves as a standardized medical history. This test correlated 
.78 with the MAS. The higher the MAS score, the greater is the number 
of symptoms which are reported. 

Utilizing interviews and autobiographical material, an experienced clini- 
cal psychologist rank-ordered 20 male college students with respect to 
repression and optimism-pessimism; six months later the subjects took the 
V AS- Enksen and Davids [1955] defined repression as the tendency to 
orge traumatic experiences or anxiety-arousing events; optimism-pessi- 
mism ranges from a happy outlook on life, contentment, and personal satis- 
““"tZ a § 00I ^y outlook, dejection, and general dissatisfaction on the 
found that MAS scores correlated —.41 (p < .05) with re- 
p nntm ,. nf T • / fp<.Ul) with optimism-pessimism ratings. 

Congruent with these fadings are those reported by Toy [19631- the 

vSTa^of'fT S T e (see Chapta «) correlaVd y 91 with the 

-ViAb in a group of undergraduate students. 

sJfarf h Semm iCh - lep0rt cotIektions bef aveen the MAS and other 
Sen a he CeItam F r ° blems ' The MAS and the MMPI are 

foSat a Shav7sneS aS t Part °l the Same test - hare the true-false 
ofTheShe“Ses P One C u ^ a P pear ° n b ° th lb <= MAS and some 
high Still it is of intereuT ex Pf ct - then, relationships to be spuriously 
mL ^ With a sample of 106 

and Little [19541 correlated ft, maP T™ 1 C ° llege maIes ' Bra chbffl 
in Table 10-2, the relationshms r j T,’ cacb MMPI scale. As shown 
patient sample One conrlm’n a ° su ^ st:antia b especially in the 

Little, 1954, p 434] Ss thlb ''" Tb V a “ th °« [“> a " d 

tion would be provided bv thp So’- 1 h- clmical populations no informa- 
is not already presentS the current battery of scales!”^ fa ^ 

Table 10-2 


F, Validity 

Patients 

K, Defensiveness 

.63 

Hs, Hypochondriasis 

-.74 

D, Depression 

.78 

Hy, Hysteria 

.74 

Pd Psychopathic Deviate 

.50 

d ’ ^ asCu i*nity-Femininity 

P a, Paranoia 

.64 

.45 

Pl> Psychasthenia 

.59 

Sc, Schizophrenia 

.92 

-'“D. Mania 

.83 


.28 


.19 

-.56 

.60 

.38 

.05 

.16 

.44 

.15 

.81 

.56 

.10 
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jects. This index contains questions about both medical and psychiatric 
symptoms and serves as a standardized medical history. This test correlated 
.78 with the MAS. The higher the MAS score, the greater is the number 
of symptoms which are reported. 

Utilizing interviews and autobiographical material, an experienced clini- 
cal psychologist rank-ordered 20 male college students with respect to 
repression and optimism-pessimism; six months later the subjects took the 
MAS. Eriksen and Davids [1955] defined repression as the tendency to 
forget traumatic experiences or anxiety-arousing events; optimism-pessi- 
mism ranges from a happy outlook on life, contentment, and personal satis- 
faction to a gloomy outlook, dejection, and general dissatisfaction on the 
other. They found that MAS scores correlated — .41 (p < .05) with re- 
pression ratings and —.87 (p C.01) with optimism-pessimism ratings. 
Congruent with these findings are those reported by Joy [1963]; the 
Repression-Sensitization Scale (see Chapter 6) correlated .91 with the 
MAS m a group of undergraduate students. 

Investigations which report correlations between the MAS and other 
scales of the MMPI raise certain problems. The MAS and the MMPI are 
taken at the same time as part of the same test, have the same true-false 
format, and have specific items which appear on both the MAS and some 
?. , C c °- qi e y S P a ^-.One would expect, then, relationships to be spuriously 
high. Still, it is of interest to examine the findings. With a sample of 106 
male neuropsychmtac patients and 73 normal college males, Brackbill 
and Little [i954] correlated the MAS with each MMPI scale. As shown 
n ,. a e ’ relationships tend to be substantial, especially in the 

conclusion drawn by the authors [Brackbill and 
Hnn ’ ij V P ‘ •j V j S T t ^ at: * ' ' clinical populations no informa- 
•„ nnf W< i Uld a be pr0vided b 7 the scoring of the A scale in the MMPI that 
is not already present m the current battery of scales.” 


Table 10 2 correlations between MAS scores 

AND SCORES ON OTHER MMPI SCALES 


Scale 

F, Validity 

K, Defensiveness 

Hs, Hypochondriasis 

D, Depression 

Hy, Hysteria 

Pd, Psychopathic Deviate 

Af/, Masculinity-Femininity 

Pc, Paranoia 

Pt, Psychasthenia 

Sc, Schizophrenia 

A fa. Mania 


Patients 


.63 

-.74 

.78 

.74 

.50 

.64 

.45 

.59 

.92 

.83 

.28 


Students 


.19 

-.56 

.60 

.38 

.05 

.16 

.44 

.15 

.81 

.56 

.10 
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A number of investigators have proposed the use of combinations of 
MMPI scales as indices of neuroticism and anxiety neurosis. Windle 
[1955] investigated the relationship between the MAS and four of these 
measures. With 55 female undergraduates as subjects, a significant positive 
relationship was found between the MAS and each index. A number of 
other investigators have also found that the Winne neuroticism scale 
correlates substantially with the MAS [for example, KerricJc, 1955; Holtz - 
man, Calvin, and Bitterman, 1952], 

Thus, with respect to MAS scores and maladjustment, it is well estab- 
lished that the MAS yields higher scores in a psychiatric population than 
in a normal one, and some evidence exists that patients with anxiety 
neurosis obtain higher scores than other diagnostic groups. A number of 
measures of maladjustment are also associated with MAS performance, in- 
cluding ratings of pathology and pessimism, presence of medical and 
psychiatric symptoms, and scores on most of the MMPI clinical scales and 
MMPI indices of neuroticism. Those high in manifest anxiety tend to be 
rated as less repressive and to obtain low scores on an MMPI measure of 
defensiveness and high scores on an MMPI measure of sensitizing de- 
fenses. 

INTELLIGENCE AND ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 

In a somewhat general way, a widely accepted belief exists 
that individuals who become anxious in situations involving intellectual 
skills will perform less well than individuals whose anxiety level remains 
relatively low. For example, MAS scores have been found to be negatively 
correlated with Gough’s Hr Scale, which is a predictor of scholastic achieve- 
ment [Bendig, 1959]. Several specific propositions have been made as to the 
reason for such a relationship to hold: 

It may be that persons of lower intelligence are more prone to manifest 
anxiety. On the other hand, and this seems to be the explanation currently 
preferred, the presence of manifest anxiety may well serve to depress scores on 
intelligence or ability. If this latter explanation be true, it may be explained 
according to the drainage hypothesis of ps>choanalytic theory by assuming that 
energy is dissipated which might otherwise be put into the performance 
being tested. Or according to Taylor and Spence’s interpretation which derives 
from Hulhan theory, competing responses are more difficult to extinguish when 
drive is high, and therefore more trials are required for learning where com- 
peting responses are involved [Kerrick, 1955, p. 75]. 

The Taylor-Spence propositions will be discussed more fully in a later 
section of this chapter. Whatever type of explanation ultimately proves 
more fruitful, it was inevitable that research interest would be directed to 
the question of the MAS in relation to performance on intelligence tests 
and achievement tests and with respect to academic grades. 
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A surprisingly large amount of research time has been spent in attempt- 
ing to determine this relationship. Intellectual measures have included 
the WAIS, the A.C.E. college aptitude measures as well as other college en- 
trance examinations, grade-point averages, tests developed in the armed 
services, and other tests, such as measures of mechanical aptitude, reading 
comprehension, and clerical aptitude. Subjects have included medical and 
psychiatric patients, and an incredible number of college students and 
servicemen. Some of these investigations report significant negative correla- 
tions with the MAS [for example, Ate, quoted by Taylor, 1955; Calvin, 
Koons, Bingham, and Fink, 1955; Grice, 1955; Kerrick, 1955; Matarazzo, 
et al., 1954; Spielberger and Katzenmeyer, 1959]. A larger number of studies 
have not yielded significant relationships [for example, Dana, 1957; Klugh 
and Bendig, 1955; LaMonaca and Berkun, 1959; Matarazzo, Ulett, Guze, 
and Saslow, 1954; Mayzner, Sersen, and Tresselt, 1955; Sarason, 1956; 
Schulz and Calvin, 1955; Siegman, 1956; Spielberger, 1958; Voas, 1956]. 

. ^ 10se ^stances in which significant results are reported, there is con- 

sistency in that the hypothesized negative relationship between anxiety and 
the index of intelligence was supported. In the majority of instances, how- 
ever, the relationship was found to be essentially zero. Why? 

Three major possibilities should be considered. First, possibly there is no 
relationship. If, in fact, no relationship exists between MAS scores and 
mte ectual ability, out of 100 studies in which correlations were computed 
etween t le two variables, five would attain statistical significance by chance 
a one. n addition to the many nonsignificant findings which have been 
reporte possibly many other investigators have also found zero relation- 
ips an ave failed to write them up for journal publication or have sub- 
mi e sue articles but had them rejected by journal editors. In terms of 
ac ua investigations, then, the few significant findings may have occurred 

a c ance evel. Without actual evidence to this effect, this possibility' 
must remain only a speculation. 

cond, differences across investigations may occur as the result of differ- 
ences in threat-- J 


htinn determining variable in producing a positive or a negative corre- 

a V C f general factors: (a) the amount of threat to the 

threat on lnVb USC a i ^ * e situation and (£>) the differential effects of this 

the treater effeeirvr OV '' anxious objects with the high-anxious subjects showing 
rue greater effect [Maysner, et al., 1955 , p. 402 ]. 

studies "th>° Ut ^vr? n ^ lreat ex perienced by subjects in these various 

cifinll i ' • P °T ' ' • cannot evaluated without further research spe- 
cifically designed to test it. 

diverse fin!} 0 ^ C< 1 ^ ent; h' suggested reason advanced to account for the 

dnersc findings has to do with differences across studies in the range of in- 
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tellectual ability represented by the subjects. Compared with the total pop- 
ulation, any sample which restricts the range of intelligence scores would 
be likely to yield a smaller relationship. Given a true relationship of modest 
magnitude and given many studies with subjects relatively homogeneous 
with respect to intelligence, the zero correlations are to be expected and 
would not be generalizable to the total population. Some evidence exists to 
support this last proposition. In the Calvin, et al. [1955] study, the Wechsler 
Bellevue and the MAS were first compared for a group of 36 students en- 
rolled in an undergraduate psychology course; the correlation was —.21, 
which is not statistically significant. When, however, the group was made 
more heterogeneous by adding 15 students who were having scholastic dif- 
ficulty, the correlation rose to — .31 ( p < .05). Further evidence is pro- 
vided by the Spielberger [1958] investigation. He studied different groups of 
entering male students at Duke for several semesters and found that ACE 
and MAS correlations ranged from .04 (N.S.) to —.34 ( p < .01). In seek- 
ing an explanation for this variation, he found that as the mean ACE 
score of a group increased, the magnitude of the negative correlation be- 
tween MAS and ACE for that group decreased. The rank-order correlation 
for this relationship was .94. Spielberger [1958, p. 221] suggested: “. . . the 
obtained correlations were due primarily to the presence of Ss scoring in 
the lower ranges of the ACE distribution.” 

A more conclusive answer to the question of the relationship between 
MAS scores and intellectual performance will have to await future research. 

OTHER RELATIONSHIPS 

A number of other correlational findings with the MAS have 
been reported. A few of these relationships will be mentioned briefly. 

Several variables which correlate with the MAS may simply constitute 
other aspects of neuroticism. For example, a positive relationship exists be- 
tween manifest anxiety and the number of stimuli (for example, noises, 
other people, dirtiness) felt to be annoying [Martin, J 959), the number of 
food aversions [Smith, Powell, and Ross, 1955], the number of negatively 
toned associations given in response to a list of nonsense syllables [Trapp 
and Kausler, 1959], and a measure of constriction [Wohl and Hyman, 
1959]. In addition, the MAS is negatively related to the emotional stability, 
objectivity, and personal relations scales of the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey [Linden and Olson, 1959]. 

Earlier in this chapter we reported that those high on the MAS tend 
to report more physical symptoms than do low scorers. Consistent with 
such data are reports that a significant positive correlation exists between 
the tendency to perceive pain in thematic apperception pictures and MAS 
scores [Petrovich, 1958] and that individuals with high anxiety scores tend 
to report a high level of “autonomic feedback” or the tendency' to perceive 
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internal stimuli [Mandler, Mandler, and Uviller, 1958 ]. Some evidence 
exists that these differences between high- and low-anxious subjects have 
physiological consequences as well. Davids, DeVault, and Talmadge [ 1961 , 
p. 76 ] found in two independent samples of clinic patients that: 
“. . . women who were later to experience complications in the delivery 
room or were to give birth to children with abnormalities obtained sig- 
nificantly higher manifest anxiety scores during pregnancy than did women 
who later had ‘normal’ delivery room periods.” Considerably more research 
tracing the link between MAS performance and bodily functioning is 
anticipated. 

Dynamics 

LEARNING AND PERFORMANCE 

As was indicated earlier, the initial reason for constructing 
the Manifest Anxiety Scale was the need for a measure of individual dif- 
ferences in emotional responsiveness in laboratory conditioning experi- 
ments. As Taylor points out: 

. . . the interest of the Iowa group has not been in investigating anxiety as a 
phenomenon, but rather in the role of drive in certain learning situations. The 
assumption has been made that anxiety scores are related in some manner to 
drive level, but in terms of the major theoretical interests of this group, any 
other acceptable specification of drive (e.g., hunger) could be used in experi- 
mental tests of the hypotheses about the effect of drive level [Taylor, 1956, 
p. 303]. L ; 

The influence of drive level (including differences in MAS scores) on 
behavior depends in part on the complexity of the task. As noted earlier, 
Hull [1943] proposed that all habits activated in a particular stimulus situa- 
tion combine in a multiplicative function with total drive state to yield the 
excitatory potential of a response E = f ( H X D ). Using this and certain 
ot ier constructs from Hull’s system, Spence predicted that, i.e., in a simple 
situation in which one habit is evoked, the higher the drive the greater the re- 
sponse strength. In a complex situation in which several competing responses 
are e\o -e along with the correct one, high drive interacts with each habit 
o increase the strength of a number of different responses. The actual re- 
sponse which occurs in a given instance will be the one with the greatest 
momentary excitatory potential (E), the one which most exceeds the 
ires io ( ) . n such situations, according to Spence’s predictions, if the 
f OI T Cc . rcs P onsc has less habit strength than the competing responses, a 
liigli-dnvc group would be expected to do less well than a low-drive group. 

, loucser, e\cn in a complex situation the correct response were stronger 
than the competing responses, the prediction would be like that for a 
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simple one-habit situation; a high-drive group should perform better than 
a low-drive group. 

Given the proposition concerning the effects of differences in manifest 
anxiety on performance as a function of the number and the relative 
strengths of the habits evoked in a given situation, a very large number of 
investigators using a wide variety of situations have attempted to obtain 
relevant experimental evidence. This body of research has included a 
number of traditional learning tasks (for example, classical conditioning, 
maze learning, verbal learning), other familiar laboratory problems (for 
example, stimulus generalization, reaction time), and many other tasks 
ranging from anagrams to a chained word-association test. The summary 
presented here should demonstrate both the fruitfulness of a strong theory 
in stimulating research and the utility of including a personality variable 
in research in general experimental psychology. 

Classical Conditioning. A relatively simple situation in 
which a single response is learned is that of classical conditioning. A typi- 
cal experimental situation [for example, Spence, 1953] is that of eyelid con- 
ditioning. Subjects are placed in a fixed position in a dental chair. The 
unconditioned stimulus is a puff of air which is directed at one eye, eliciting 
an eyeblink (the unconditioned response). The conditioned stimulus is an 
increase in brightness of a circular disc made of milk glass. In each condi- 
tioning trial, the puff of air is closely followed by the conditioned stimulus. 
The dependent variable is the number of conditioned responses (eyeblinks 
in response to the brightness changes) made during a given number of test 
trials. One would predict that high drive would lead to better performance 
in this situation, and hence subjects with high scores on the MAS should 
give more conditioned responses than subjects with low scores on the MAS. 

The typical procedure has been to select subjects on the basis of MAS 
scores. Individuals scoring at the 20th percentile or below are designated 
as nonanxious and those at the 80th percentile or above as anxious. An il- 
lustrative finding is that of Spence and Taylor [1951]. Two levels of air 
puff intensity (.6 lb. and 2.0 lbs. per square inch) were employed. As 
shown in Figure 10-4, at each puff intensity, the anxious group gave sig- 
nificantly more conditioned responses than the nonanxious group. 

In a number of such investigations, the theoretical predictions have been 
upheld [for example, Spence and Farber, 1953; Spence, Farber, and Taylor, 
1954; Spence and Spence, 1964; Spence and Taylor, 1953; Taylor, 1951]. 
Spence [1964] reviewed the work conducted on eyelid conditioning and 
manifest anxiety, both published and unpublished. Out of 25 such investiga- 
tions, 21 reported differences between anxious and nonanxious subjects in 
the predicted direction. In examining the studies which did not obtain dif- 
ferences, Spence concluded that factors such as small sample size could 
be responsible for the nonsignificant results. 
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| — S c “ Light 1.5 Ft. Candles 
S c - Sg 520 MSEC. 



4 5 6 7 

Blocks of Ten Triols 


Fig. 10-4. Perform- 
ance in eyelid condi- 
tioning task as a func- 
tion of MAS score and 
intensity of uncondi- 
tioned stimulus. 

( Adapted from Spence, 
1960, p. 132.) 

When subjects with scores in the middle range of the MAS are included 
in the sample, their conditioning performance tends to fall between the 
two extreme groups. The correlation between MAS scores and frequency 
of conditioned responses is about .25 [Taylor, 1956], 

Differential Conditioning and Stimulus Generalization. The 
c assical conditioning situation can be made slightly more complex by in- 
c u mg a positive conditioned stimulus which is paired with an uncondi- 
tioned stimulus and a negative conditioned stimulus which is not. One 
wou pre ict from drive theory that anxious subjects should show greater 
excitatory strength to both conditioned stimuli. Experimental results do 
yield significant differences between high and low MAS individuals in re- 
spon ing tot e positive conditioned stimulus; for the negative conditioned 
stimulus, the subjects tend to differentiate in the predicted direction but 

and parber 3 1954] 7 SlgnifiCant degree f S P ence and Beecroft, 1954; Spence 

man^ respects, experiments which involve stimulus generalization 
wL ai I e " S10n ° f tke differential conditioning situation. That is, the sub- 
r nnrl> e3rn , 0 r es P_°n to a particular stimulus (analogous to the positive 
condi boned stimulus) and later are presented with different stimuli (analo- 

fnnrt n TUT" C ° ndltl ° ned sti ™li). Response to the latter stimuli is a 
tion mnv L ^eir simi arity to the original stimulus. A generalization func- 

On rheh P ?“ C . d ’ ° f u ten takln § a form such as that shown in Figure 10-5. 
have n ° }. eo . r ^’ one would predict that anxious subjects would 

to the prn C L gC [ lcra lzat,0n gradient (that is, would give more responses 
t0 S n S St,m “ h ) than would nonanxious subjects. 

of three It V Taine and low-anxious subjects to respond to one 

of three stimuli, presented at 12-second intervals, by pressing a switch. Fob 
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Fic. 10-5. Hypo- 
thetical gradient of gen- 
eralization. ( Adapted 
from Underwood, 1949, 
p. 2S2.) 

lowing training, stimuli were presented at intervals longer and shorter than 
12 seconds. The generalized stimuli, then, were different from the original 
stimulus along a temporal dimension. As hypothesized, the generalization 
gradient was higher for the anxious than for the nonanxious subjects. 

In an investigation by Rosenbaum [1956], a rectangular training stimulus 
was employed, and three other rectangles differing in height served as the 
generalized stimuli. Subjects were 72 male students from the extreme ends 
of the MAS distribution of an original group of 574 students. Three levels 
of experimentally induced anxiety were also included (strong shock, buzzer, 
weak shock). The high-anxiety subjects had a higher generalization gradient 
than the low-anxiety subjects, but only in the strong shock condition as 
shown in Figure 10-6. 

Maze Learning. A maze constitutes a relatively complex sit- 
uation involving a number of competing responses. Here, one would predict 
that the performance of anxious subjects would be inferior to the perfor- 
mance of nonanxious subjects. 

Taylor and Spence [1952] utilized a serial verbal maze. The learning task 
consisted of 20 stimulus words typed on a continuous tape. In the viewing 
slot of a memory drum, each word appeared m order for two seconds. After 
the first trial, the subject’s task is to anticipate the word which will appear 
next. The words were “right” and “left” and appeared in the order: 
LLRLRRLLRLRRRLRLLRRL. Trials were continued until the subjects 
could go through the entire list without error for two consecutive trials. Be- 
cause of interfering response tendencies such 3S remote associations, anxious 
subjects were expected to do less well than nonanxious subjects. Both in 
terms of number of errors and number of trials to criterion, the hypothesis 
was confirmed. 

A stylus maze (shown in Figure 10-7) is used to provide human subjects 
with a learning task somewhat like that used in animal laboratories. Each 
subject is blindfolded, given a stylus, and instructed to proceed from the 
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Table 10-3 noncompetitive and competitive lists 

USED IN PAIRED-ASSOCIATES LEARNING* 


Experiment 2 
Competitive and 
Noncompetitive 

Response 


Experiment 1 
Noncompetitive 


Stimulus 

Adept 

Barren 

Complete 

Distant 

Empty 

Frigid 

Insane 

Little 

Mammoth 

Pious 

Roving 

Stubborn 

Tranquil 

Urgent 

Wicked 


Response 

Skillful 

Fruitless 

Thorough 

Remote 

Vacant 

Arctic 

Crazy 

Minute 

Oversized 

Devout 

Nomad 

Headstrong 

Quiet 

Pressing 

Evil 


Stimulus 

** Barren 
Arid 
Desert 
** Little 
Petite 
Undersized 
** Roving 
Gypsy 
Migrant 
** Tranquil 
Quiet 
Serene 


Fruitless 

Grouchy 

Leading 

Minute 

Yonder 

Wholesome 

Nomad 

Opaque 

Agile 

Placid 

Double 

Headstrong 


* Spence ' F ? r ]^ r > and McFann, 1956, p. 300. 
airs with high initial association (noncompetitive) . 


ferent from each other, and each was strongly associated with its response 
WC u- S - es i zed > high-anxious subjects were superior to low-anxious 
]ec s in earning the associations. In the other experiment, an attempt 
was made to include pairs with high initial association (weak competing re- 
sponse en encies) and pairs with low association but with high associa- 

bvnniW SS i h ? U il US W ° rdS (str0ng com P etin g response tendencies). As 
co P f S1ZC •’ lg ' anxi0us subjects made fewer errors on the four high-as- 

wiib in° ^ 31 ^ S 311 .^? 0re errors on the other eight pairs, when compared 
• ^w-anxioussub’ccts. Subsequent research with the same general de- 

amlKeiob iM 0 T 0 f rni thCSe findin § s [Katahn, 1964; Spence, Taylor, 
and ketchel, 1956; Taylor and Chapman, 1955], 

that oH r?Qru^'i^ >r dednin § re ^ a t’ ve habit strength for a response was 
used nnrm F J f , e audl0r pointed out that most verbal learning studies 

incorrcTre no d T m o. SUming the relative habit strength of correct and 
cxnerimenHB b SCS - ^ ex P enrnen b habit strength was manipulated 
of ciimi 1 * y y glVmg subjects preliminary practice on particular sets 
P a " s that used in the learning task. After learning 

wl ch bo ' 7 P3,rS i thG SUb, ' CCtS karned a «*ond l^t of 15 pairs in 

1 there were five unchanged pairs (from the original list), five neutral 
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pairs (new words), and five changed pairs (stimulus and response words 
from the initial list but paired differently). The subjects were 30 low- and 
30 high-anxious undergraduate males at Ohio University. Analysis of vari- 
ance indicated that anxious subjects did significantly better than non- 
anxious subjects when the dominant habit was correct (unchanged pairs) 
and significantly worse when the dominant habit was incorrect (changed 
pairs). Similar findings were reported by Standish and Champion [I960]. 

Performance on Other Simple and Complex Tasks . The 
effect of drive on response would not be expected to be confined to learn- 
ing situations. Davids and Eriksen [1955] reasoned that high drive level 
should lead to a greater number of responses being above threshold in any 
stimulus situation. Specifically, they hypothesized that anxious individuals 
would give more associations in response to stimulus words on a chained 
word association test than would nonanxious individuals. The subjects 
were 40 male undergraduates. The word-association test consisted of 100 
nouns presented by means of a tape recorder, with a 20-second pause 
between words. The subjects were instructed to write down as many 
associations as possible to each stimulus word. The 20 subjects with the 
highest MAS scores gave a mean of 530 associations, while the 20 subjects 
with the lowest MAS scores gave a mean of 454 associations; a t test in- 
dicated a mean difference significant at the .001 level. Using another type 
of statistical analysis, scores on the MAS were found to correlate .45 
{p < .01) with number of associations given. 

Reaction time to stimuli differing in intensity (strong shock, buzzer, 
and weak shock) was investigated by Wenar [1954]. With high- and low- 
anxious subjects, different drive levels were represented by both the 
stimulus variable and by the personality variable. Reaction time was sig- 
nificantly influenced by both types of variables. High-anxious subjects 
responded faster than low-anxious subjects, and reaction time was fastest 
for the most intense stimulus (strong shock) and slowest for the least 
intense stimulus (weak shock). 

Similarly, Reynolds, Blau, and Hurlbut [1961] hypothesized that anxiety 
should be positively related to speed on simple tasks. One task required 
subjects to draw lines above the letter X and below the letter O for a 
group of these letters typed randomly on a sheet of paper; the score was 
number completed in a two-minute period. The high-anxious subjects 
completed significantly more lines than the low-anxious subjects. 

A more complex task is represented by Bendig’s [1959] use of two 
specially prepared crossword puzzles. Each puzzle was scored for number 
of puzzle squares correctly filled in within the 10-minute time limit. 
Scores on the MAS for 73 undergraduates correlated -.28 (p < .05) with 
scores on the two puzzles combined. 

Still another complex task was used by Ta>Ior and Rechtschaffen [1959]. 
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Subjects had to print the alphabet upside down and backwards as rapidly 
as possible. Response interference should result from the incompatibility 
of the highly practiced patterns of normal writing versus the new patterns 
required by the experimental task. With 32 anxious and 32 nonanxious 
undergraduates as subjects, the nonanxious subjects completed significantly 
more letters within the time limits than did those high in manifest anxiety. 

Wiggins [1957] utilized the solution of anagrams as a complex task. 
Examples were ASTK (TASK) and PDESE (SPEED). Subjects consisted 
of 68 night school students who were given the MAS and a 99-item anagram 
list. They had only 10 minutes to work on the anagrams. Number of 
correct anagram solutions correlated — .26 (p < .05) with MAS scores, as 
predicted. Wiggins also obtained ACE test scores for 36 of the subjects 
and found a correlation of .82 (/) < .01) between this measure of intellec- 
tual ability and anagram scores. By means of the partial correlation coef- 
ficient he was able to determine the relationship between MAS and 
anagram performance with intelligence held constant; the correlation was 
found to be .82 (p < .01). Wiggins suggested: 

Since ability to solve anagrams was found to be related in an important way 
to both measures of anxiety and intelligence, it may be assumed that produc- 
tivity on the anagrams is a composite of intellective and affective factors. Thus, 
productivity m solving anagrams is probably related to effective use of intel- 
lectual abilities [Wiggins, -19 57, p. 393]. 

A complex discrimination-reaction-time task was employed by Grice 
[ 955], Subjects were 60 airmen undergoing basic training at Lackland Air 

orce ase selected on the basis of falling in the upper or lower 10 per cent 
o a group of 300 trainees on the MAS. One of four lights on a panel came 

on to inform the subject which of four different problem instructions to 
follow: 


Problem 1 was as follows: Two upper lights, push upper switch; two lower 

Z'll’ pus , h . lo c wer SW ! tch; two ri § ht % hts , push right switch; and two left 
Igits, push left switch. Problem 2 was the reverse of Problem 1. Problem 3 
was as 0 ows - e d right of green, push right switch; red left of green, push 

■, f P l 10 ™ greGn ’ P ush u PP er switch; and red down from green, 
P wer switch. Problem 4 was the reverse of Problem 3 [Grice, 1955, p. 71]- 

Subjects were given 80 trials on each problem, and then a series of 80 
rials in which the four types of problems were randomly mixed. The non- 
x ous su jects responded significantly faster than the anxious subjects 
° t ns complex task and showed the greatest difference on the last 80 
if . ^ ™ a dlffer ent reaction-time situation Rossi [1959] found anxious 
problem ° n 3 s * m P^ e problem and slower on a more complex 
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Response to Stress. A number of investigations, including 
several just described, have included a manipulation of stress as well as 
a differentiation of subjects on the basis of MAS scores. With a wide 
variety of different types of stress introduced in different ways in quite 
different experimental situations, it is perhaps not surprising to find incon- 
sistencies across studies. For example, the magnitude of the difference 
between anxious and nonanxious subjects has been found to be unaffected 
by stress and to be increased by stress. A further difficulty is that even 
“nonstress ful” situations may arouse anxiety. As Taylor [1956, p. 312] sug- 
gests: . . to many college sophomores psychology experiments per se 

may be seen as somewhat threatening, particularly when the task could 
be interpreted as reflecting on their personality or intelligence.” 


Changes in Manifest Anxiety 

INCREASED ANXIETY 

If scores on the MAS indicate an individual’s characteristic 
emotional state, it would not be surprising to find that the experimental 
arousal of anxiety failed to bring about changes in test performance. Even 
though situational changes may not affect MAS performance, the use of 
hypnotic suggestion could conceivably have such an effect in that subjects 
could be led to evaluate their characteristic anxiety level differently. 

Hypnotic induction of anxiety was attempted by Grosz and Levitt 
[1959]. A group of 12 medical and nursing students was given the MAS 
three times: in an ordinary waking state, in an hypnotic trance without 
special instructions, and in an hypnotic trance with anxiety instructions. 
Tire latter group received the following suggestions: 

I suggest to you that you will begin to feel in a certain way, that you will 
have certain definite feelings which I am going to suggest to you. You will 
begin to feel these feelings and emotions so vividly that your whole person, 
your whole body, every fiber of yourself, will feel that way-at first slightly, 
then gradually stronger and stronger. These feelings will last until I suggest 
to you that they are no longer there. The feelings and emotions which you will 
begin to experience are those of anxiety— feelings of anxiety, more and more in- 
tensely, more and more vividly. You will become more and more anxious. At 
first, there will just be a feeling of apprehension. Then, gradually you are 
beginning to feel more and more afraid but you do not know what it is that 
makes you feel so afraid and so anxious. You just feel that way without know- 
ing why. You feel more and more afraid and anxious all the time, as if some- 
thing dreadful is going to happen to you. Yet, you do not know what this dread- 
ful thing is. I suggest that you will gradually begin to experience a state in 
which you feel really panicky, where you are so fearful that you feel an almost 
unbearable dread, fear, and panic. In fact, you arc most likely already feeling 
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this way and you will continue to feel this way more and more strongly 
[Grosz and Levitt, 1959, p. 282], 

In the waking state the mean MAS score was 12.08, in the trance state 
12.67, and in the anxiety trance state 25.00. Because of the latter group, 
analysis of variance yielded an F ratio significant at beyond the .001 level. 
Clearly one can bring about an increase in anxiety as measured by the 
MAS. 


DECREASED ANXIETY 


When situational stress continues over a long period of time, 
anxiety would be expected to rise and then level off at a relatively high point. 
Anxiety-reduction should occur when the situation changes sufficiently 
to remove the stress. For example, anxiety should go up when an individ- 
ual loses a job, remain high while he is seeking employment, and return 
to normal after a new job is secured. No one has utilized the MAS in just 
that way, but data are available which suggest that such a use of the MAS 
might be promising. 


Childbirth. Pregnancy should be sufficiently stressful to 
arouse anxiety, and the birth of an infant would serve to resolve this par- 
ticular source of stress. Davids, DeVault, and Talmadge [1961] adminis- 
tered the MAS to pregnant women at about the seventh month of preg- 
nancy. For 20 of these subjects, a retest on the MAS was possible 
approximately six weeks following childbirth. For this group, the mean 
MAS score during pregnancy was 18.95; after childbirth the mean was 16.16. 
n uture research one should be able to obtain anxiety measurements 
betore, dunng, and after the occurrence of a stressful situation. 

Ptychotherapy. As was discussed in Chapter 7, the evidence 
with respect to the effectiveness of psychotherapy in bringing about 
changes m behavior is not impressive. With respect to anxiety, effective 
psychotherapy should bring about a reduction. Gallagher [19531 investi- 
ff C mac P r0 P 0S ^ 0n ^ at client-centered therapy influences anxiety, using 
\ a nr 3 me f U f ° f “ anxiet y stre ss.” Each of 42 college students was 
r. S , £ n n° re w A0 at:er receiving therapy at the clinic at Pennsylvania 
13 7M in Cb i ' f scores were significantly lower after therapy (mean = 
i a ? ° re ( mean = 17.28). Criteria of therapeutic success were a 
rating by the therapist, a rating by judges who read transcripts of the inter- 

evn ’ J 3 . ^ C , ient ’ and the ratio of negative to positive feelings 

fiZ th t fi ? al £ th f ra Py se ssion compared to the same ratio in the 

r i ! e "‘ .I 01 ° t ^ iese cr i ter i a was found to correlate with amount 

Hip c n ^ C m f t-i, scores. The greater the reduction in anxiety, the greater 
the success of the psychotherapy. y 6 

sevLl McNair ’ M iohaux, and Raskin [1962], patients at 

A Mental Hygiene Clinics were given the MAS along with other 
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measures at the beginning of therapy and after 4, 8, and 12 months. Change 
from pretherapy MAS scores was significant only for the 12-month com- 
parison. The change was from 29.9 to 26.4. 

Carbon Dioxide Therapy. One form of somatic therapy 
which has been used as a treatment of anxiety is the administration of 
carbon dioxide. At each treatment session, patients breathe a mixture of 
carbon dioxide and oxygen until a coma is induced. Lebo, Toal, and Brick 
[1958] selected prisoners at Virginia State Penitentiary who had been 
diagnosed as having symptoms of manifest anxiety. Half of these were 
given COo therapy (14 to 22 treatments) while half were untreated. The 
MAS was administered before and after the treatment period. For the two 
testings, the control group showed no change (22.0 and 22.5). For the 
experimental group, a significant reduction in MAS scores (from 28.5 to 
19.0) occurred. 

Current Status of Manifest Anxiety as a 
Personality Variable 

In the vast body of literature which deals with anxiety, one often 
finds conclusions to the effect that the very concept of anxiety is a useless one 
and that the Manifest Anxiety Scale only contributes to the confusion. For 
example, Sarbin [1964a] traces the current use of the concept of anxiety to 
certain historical mistakes in interpreting metaphors literally. He con- 
cludes: . . the mentalistic and multi -referenced term anxiety has out- 

lived its usefulness. Unless a convention is called to decide on more precise 
existent referents for the term, it would be better to discontinue employing 
it in scientific discourse” [Sarbin, 1964a, p. 635]. Whether or not Sarbin is 
correct in suggesting that the concept of "cognitive strain" will be more 
fruitful than anxiety, the author feels that the research cited in this chapter 
alone attests to the utility of anxiety as a behavioral variable. With respect 
to the MAS, it has been criticized for being contaminated by response set, 
for not measuring whatever it is that the physiological indices measure, for 
being too general, and even for having . . only a tenuous theoretical 
and empirical coordination to the Hullian construct of drive” [Jessor and 
Hammond, 1957, p. 169]. What implications do these criticisms have for 
the meaning of research on anxiety? 

SOCIAL DESIRABILITY 

As indicated earlier in the chapter, it is not at all clear that it 
would be reasonable to attempt to control for the effects of social-desir- 
ability response set on tests such as the MAS. If, however, anxiety 3nd the 
tendency to give socially desirable responses are actually different variables 
with different antecedents, correlates, and consequents, it would be of 
great value to be able to measure them independently. 
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One attempt to control for social desirability in measuring anxiety has 
been that of Heineman [1953] who developed a forced-choice version of 
the MAS in a pattern much like that of the EPPS. That is, he used judges 
to establish social-desirability values for anxiety and nonanxiety items and 
then formed pairs of such items with the same social-desirability value. 
Thus, when a subject is forced to choose which of the two items best 
describes him, he cannot choose on the basis of social desirability but only 
on the basis of anxiety content. Though the Heineman scale has been used 
to measure anxiety by some experimenters, little interest has yet been 
aroused in resolving the question of whether anxiety and social-desirability 
response set are independent dimensions. It would be very helpful to have 
a series of investigations of the type described in this chapter in which 
subjects were measured on the MAS, the Heineman scale, and Edwards' 
Social Desirability Scale. The differential ability or inability of these instru- 
ments to predict responses would be most informative. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL INDICES 

Given the various approaches to the study of anxiety, we would 
actually not be particularly surprised if physiological responses to stress 
(such as Palmar sweating) were unrelated to individual differences in general 
anxiety. The Mandier, et al, finding [1961] (in which MAS scores were 
o e su jects highest physiological response across a series of 

been^Mf r gge ^ ^ ° nly reaSOn for negative results in the past has 

the npvi qp 6 r f SearC , eS i Y Cre ^appropriate. Research conducted over 
t e next several years should help to resolve this question. 

KINDS OF ANXIETY 

uac ^ With maia y types of personality measures now in use, the 

^um thT y a w 6 SUPerS d in the futUre by instruments designed to mea- 
utilitv inTw 6 m ?T tl0n m ° re s P ecific ally- Thus, there appears to be 
individuals ru 3 § en eral, multi-situational characteristic in which 

nr^eMe of h ^ ° f Nevertheless, one of the basic 

cues wvT^ S the 6356 With Which * can be attached to specific 

classroom exanV K t0 mea sure differences in anxiety evoked by 

interaction ma IOnS [ e t er osexual stimulation, competition, or social 
mSure sue T Z ° f §reater P redictive value than an omnibus 

tiom h hC MAS WhlCh attem P ts t0 cut across many such situa- 


MAS AND DRIVE 

has vieldpri ar J^ e f nUm situations in which the Hull-Spence system 
bv the S rr ' P concerning the effects of drive as measured 

J AS on behavlor ™>"M seem to be sufficient answer to critics of the 
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test. One can, however, put together a list of studies in which there is seem- 
ingly a predictive failure. For example, the Iaclc of relationship between 
MAS scores and academic success is sometimes cited as a negative instance. 
A vital point is overlooked by such criticisms, as Taylor explains: 

An important consideration that should be noted about making predictions 
concerning the effect of drive level upon performance in actual experimental 
situations is that a behavioral analysis of the situation must have been made; 
only in experimental arrangements in which the results, independent of drive 
level, permit statements in terms of competing S-R tendencies are deductions 
from die theory possible [Taylor, 1956, p. 305]. 

Much of the “negative” evidence with respect to drive as measured by 
the MAS involves relatively unknown and/or uncontrolled situations in 
which detailed knowledge of S-R tendencies is lacking. 


Summary 

Anxiety is often defined as an emotional state in which there 
is a vague, generalized fear. Anxiety is usually conceptualized as a motive by 
psychologists. Research on anxiety has been of several kinds. (1) Anxiety 
is studied in terms of the stimuli which evoke it and the responses (usually 
physiological) which define it. (2) Through conditioning, fear or anxiety can 
become associated with previously neutral stimuli. This phenomenon has 
been of interest both to experimental psychologists and to clinical psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists. (3) The motivational properties of fear and anx- 
iety have been of research interest in that instrumental responses arc 
learned as a way of achieving drive-reduction. (4) In the Ilull-Spcnce 
theoretical system, drive is said to have an energizing effect on behavior, 
and many experiments have utilized the manipulation of anxiety to test 
hypotheses derived from that proposition. (5) Individual differences in 
anxiety have been of interest with respect to each of the other four areas 
of research. 

Theoretical approaches to each aspect of anxiety have been quite varied. 
Sigmund Freud was a physician who developed the therapeutic technique 
of psychoanalysis and the large body of observations, constructs, specula- 
tions, hypotheses, and analogies which constitutes psjchoanalytic theory. 
Essentially, his approach was one of observation, generalization, further 
uncontrolled observa tions, and theory-building. With respect to anxiety, 
Freud defined it in terms of an unpleasant subjective feeling involving 
expectation, indcfmitcncss, and a sense of helplessness. He suggested the 
origin of anxiety as the emotional state evoked by the process of birth. 
Anxiety is aroused by various traumatic situations which indicate helpless- 
ness and by situations which indicate a threat that a traumatic situation 
will occur. 'Ilic presence of anxiety leads to behavior which serves to reduce 
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anxiety, including defense mechanisms and other neurotic behavior. Anx- 
iety was said to be amenable to therapeutic reduction if the patient 
could be enabled accurately to verbalize the danger cues and thus regain 
control of his own behavior. A quite different approach to theory-building 
is represented by the work of Clark Hull and Kenneth Spence though there 
has been some overlapping of interest with psychoanalytic theory. Hull- 
Spence theory is built on a base of rigorous laboratory experimentation 
and the testing of hypotheses deduced from the theory. Among the 
theoretical constructs is R A , individual differences in emotional responsive- 
ness. One of Spence s students, Janet Taylor, developed a personality 

questionnaire designed to measure this dimension. 

The first step in constructing the Manifest Anxiety Scale was the 
presentation of 200 MMPI items to five clinical psychologists who were 
to judge each item as an indicator of manifest anxiety. On 65 of the items, 
80 per cent or better agreement was obtained among the clinicians. An 
internal consistency item-analysis reduced this number to 50. The 
reliability of the MAS, in terms of internal consistency and stability over 
time, is acceptably high. Though the MAS is unaffected by acquiescent 
response set, it is highly related to a measure of social-desirability response 
set. At the present time it seems likely that the SD Scale and the MAS 
kbel* 163511011 ^ Same d i mens i° n °f behavior but giving it a different 


The antecedents of manifest anxiety have been relatively neglected in 
researc o ate. One investigation, with adolescent boys and their 
mothers, found that subjects with low manifest anxiety were satisfied with 
themselves met their perception of their mothers’ ideal for them, and 

perceived themselves as being the kind of person their mothers actually 
wanted them to be. 


A number of correlational investigations of the MAS have been of a 

™t datl0nal natU / e- The MAS has been found to be significantly re- 
j- • I i 3 measure 0 separation anxiety, the number of symptoms an in- 

anviefv S m res P on ^ e anxiety-arousing or discouraging situations, 

Wirti fr nCe T g examma t* ons > and Rorschach indicators of anxiety, 
^udamen T P ™ the MAS are found be related to clinical 

olTnce J a T ? i 1 ^ Many investi § a tions comparing MAS per- 

eMonshin 3 gI i C3 J mdiCat0r ° f anxiet >' have revealed a lacb of 

1 " du 1 de A skin conductance, palmar sweating, blink 

between the MAS and A P ° S,tlVe re]ationshi P is found, however, 

anx ietv and 5 mUSCle aCtl ° n P otenti al and also between manifest 

series of nhvsinl PCC \ ° res P° nsc i ndex (the subject’s highest score on a 

of what the variable is). In 

consistentlv nbi . an ^ IC ,^. t0 readjustment, psychiatric populations have 
consistent!} obtained higher scores than normal groups, and neurotics. 
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especially anxiety neurotics, have been found to score higher than other 
diagnostic groups. Various measures of maladjustment correlated sig- 
nificantly with the MAS, including a clinical rating yielding a total 
pathology score, number of reported medical and psychiatric symptoms, 
ratings of pessimism and tendency not to utilize repressive defenses, vari- 
ous MMPI scales, and MMPI indices of neuroticism and anxiety neurosis. 
A large number of studies have compared MAS scores with measures of 
intellectual ability and academic performance. Though most of the re- 
ported findings have indicated no relationship, the few significant ones all 
involved a negative correlation. Possibly manifest anxiety and intellectual 
performance are unrelated, are related only when the intellectual measure 
is obtained under threatening circumstances, or are related only when the 
subjects represent a sufficiently wide range of intellectual ability. Several 
other findings indicate that those with high scores on the MAS report 
more stimuli as annoying, dislike more foods, give more negatively 
toned associations to nonsense syllables, are less emotionally stable and 
objective, give more pain responses in a thematic test, have a higher level 
of autonomic feedback, and are more likely to give birth to children with 
abnormalities. 

The initial reason for constructing the MAS was for use in learning 
experiments— to obtain a measure of individual differences in emotional 
responsiveness which in turn should be related to drive level. Hull pro- 
posed that all habits activated in a particular stimulus situation combine 
in a multiplicative function with total drive state to yield the excitatory 
potential of a response. In a simple situation in which one habit is evoked, 
the higher the drive the greater the response strength. Thus, the per- 
formance of high MAS subjects should be superior to that of low MAS 
subjects in such situations. In a complex situation in which several com- 
peting responses are evoked along with the correct one, high drive interacts 
with each habit to increase the strength of a number of different responses. 
Tims, the performance of low MAS subjects should be superior to that of 
high MAS subjects in these situations. These predictions have led to a 
large number of investigations jiclding largely confirmatory findings in 
situations including classical conditioning, differential conditioning, stimu- 
lus generalization, maze learning, serial learning, paired-associates learning, 
word associations, reaction time, speed on a simple line-drawing task, cross- 
word puzzle performance, printing the alphabet upside down and lack- 
wards, and the solving of anagrams. 

A few imestigations have dealt with altering MAS scores. Increase in 
anxiety has been nchicscd by means of hypnotic instructions suggesting 
anxietv, apprehension, and fear. Decrease in anxiety has been found as a 
function of childbirth, psjchothcrapy, and catl»on dioxide therapy. 

Negative evaluations of the concept of anxiets and of the MAS arc 
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Intelligence 


The concept of intelligence occupies a peculiar position 
within the field of psychology. On the one hand, intelligence tests repre- 
sent perhaps the best-known and most widely influential product of psycho- 
logical science. In the words of Jenkins and Paterson [1961, p. 81 J: 

. . probably no psychological innovation has had more impact on the 
societies of the Western world than the development of the Binet-Simon 
scales.” At the same time, intelligence often appears to be psychology's 
unwanted step-child. Neither in terms of theoretical developments nor 
empirical research has the concept of intelligence been integrated with 
other work in psychology. It is often not even considered as part of the 
field of personality. With personality variables defined as dimensions of 
individual differences, however, intelligence is clearly a personality variable, 
and it will be examined here from that viewpoint. 

In his presidential address to the American Psjchological Association, 
McNemar said: 

The Greeks had a word for it, but the Romans had a word with better sur- 
vival properties. Regardless of the word, what is now called intelligence has 
been talked about for at least 2,000 years. And 3s long as 2,000 years before 
the advent of attempts to measure intelligence, there seems to have been 
recognition of the fact that individuals differ in intellectual ability. 

The earlier attempts at measuring were based on cither of two quite distinct 
conceptions: the Gallon Cattcll idea that intellectual ability manifests itself in 
simple, discrimination functioning, and the Binct notion that cognitive ability 
reflects itself in more complex functioning. Hie Bmet concept proved to be 
385 
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more fruitful, and by 1925 there was on the market, in addition to various ver- 
sions of the Binet scale, a flood of group tests of so-called general intelligence 
[McNemar, 1964, p. 871]. 


As McNemar indicates, the earliest attempts to measure individual dif- 
ferences in intellectual functioning consisted of the measurement of very 
simple responses. In the latter half of the nineteenth century, Galton 
worked with such characteristics as keenness of hearing and ability to form 
mental images. This type of inquiry was furthered by James McKeen 
Cattell who studied psycholog}' in Germany and returned to the U.S. in 
1890 with a series of simple tests including sensory acuity, strength of 
grip, and memory. This general approach to measuring intelligence came 
to a close when Wissler [1901] correlated the scores on a number of such 
tests with college grades with disappointing results. He found, for example, 
that grades correlated .02 with reaction time, — .09 with speed of cancel- 
ling letters, and .08 with color naming. Far more fruitful was the approach 
of Binet, and later of 1 erman, as will be described in the following section. 

The major difference lay in an emphasis on complex rather than simple 
tasks. 


Perhaps the most unusual aspect of the work on intelligence is a rela- 
tive lack of theory. One would reasonably suppose that the items which 
are included in IQ tests are selected on the basis of their relevance to the 
test constructor’s definition of intelligence. Instead, the general pattern 
followed has been that of Binet who “learned how to measure something 
without any very clear idea as to what it was he was measuring” [Hebb, 
f ’ ?' ]' bmts approach was to select items primarily on the basis 

o their ability to discriminate individuals in a way consistent with other 
sue items The same sort of empiricism has prevailed in attempts to define 
what it is that these combined items are measuring: 


rW ! eW ;7e ab ° Ut defimtl0n ma >’ be ^ order. First, it might be claimed 
ppnrp , * s . re 9 uir ed because all intelligent people know what intelli- 

penern • ,£ Ii ^ ^ the ° ther § u >' lacks - Secon d, the fact that tests of 

® Win 1 1 S f u nCe baSSd ° n dlffenn § definitions tend to intercorrelate about 
divershvnfapfi ei f- resp “ tlve reliabilities permit indicates that, despite the 

nitions nn h m 10nS ’ f e sai F e function or process is being measured— defi- 
ons can be more confusing than enlightening [McNemar, 1964, p. 871]. 

va rio S ’ 0 s e 'vnjhing with such instruments have proposed a 

abilitv a i / ni W stress adaptation to the environment, learning 

Te man nl /0 1 J ^ is ** ktter characteristic in which 

1 erman placed the greatest stress. 

a reawaken hi tly ffi Hebb ’ 1949 ’ Hunt > 1961 i Hayes, 1962 ] has 

attemnt bei u f 'l intCreSt in intelli gence taken place and an 

atempt been made to build an integrative formulation utilizing the ac- 
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cumulating body of data concerned with genetic influences on behavior 
and the effects of early experience on later functioning. We will discuss 
some of these developments later in the chapter. 


Background of the Concept of Intelligence 

BINET AND THE IDENTIFICATION OF FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN 

Alfred Binet (1857-1911) was born in Nice, France, in a fam- 
ily of physicians; his father and both grandfathers practiced medicine. At 
the age of 15, Binet was taken by his mother to Paris to attend the Lycee 
Louis-le-Grand from 1872 to 1875. He then entered law school, received 
his license in 1878, and began working on a doctorate. 

In this period, an interest in “psychology” developed, and he avidly 
read the works of John Stuart Mill and the other British associationists. 
As an armchair psychologist in 1880, Binet published his first paper. In 
the next 11 years he had four books published, had one in press, and 
had produced a large number of articles. Like Freud, he was interested in 
the work of Charcot and others who were exploring hypnosis in both 
medical treatment and experimental investigations. After a period of 
stormy arguments and theoretical disputes among those interested in 
hypnotic phenomena, Binet in 1891 took a position at the Laboratory of 
Physiological Psychology at the Sorbonne, the first French psychological 
laboratory. 

Ilis specific interest in hypnosis shifted to a more general interest in 
complex mental processes. Between 1893 and 1911 he worked with and 
reported the use of numerous types of tests used to explore individual 
differences in the intellectual ability of children. In 1903, he published 
The Experimental Study of Intelligence. With only a general notion of 
what kinds of behavior might be appropriate indices of intelligence, Binet 
tried out such tests as the recall of numbers, moral judgment, mental addi- 
tion, and tactile discrimination. In working with various children, includ- 
ing his daughters, he found that ability on simple tasks, such as reaction 
time and discrimination, was unrelated to ability on more complex tasks, 
such as those involving memory, comprehension, and mathematical 
manipulation. 

At the time this work was in progress, a problem was raised in 190-1 by 
the Paris school system— the identification of "feeble-minded” children so 
that they could be removed from regular classes and placed in special 
schools. Teacher ratings could he used for this purpose, hut the school 
administrators were afraid that teachers would make too many mistakes 
in classifying the children. For example, they might rate a bright trouble- 
maker as" dull to get rid of him and a dull but sscalthy child as bright to 
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avoid offending his parents. What was needed was an objective, accurate 
way of measuring intelligence, and the schools asked Binet if his research 
might be applicable to the problem. 

Putting together the most successful of the various tests which he had 
been studying, Binet and a colleague, Simon, created the Binet-Simon 
Scale in 1905; the test was revised in 1908 and again in 1911 the year of 
Binet’s death. 

Individual tests in the Binet-Simon instrument were arranged in order 
of difficulty from easiest to hardest, and the scale was made up of exactly 
the type of items in use in such tests today. Thus, from the very beginning, 
the concept of intelligence was of greatest use in solving a practical prob- 
lem m an applied setting. In addition, there was an empirical and prag- 
matic rather than a conceptual and theoretical basis for the selection of test 
items. Tins measurement technique had a great impact on psychologists 
and nonpsychoiogists alike as suggested by such statements as that by 
Goddard [1912, p. 326] who felt that the Binet-Simon ". . . scale would 
one day take a place m the history of science beside Darwin’s theory of 
evo u ion an en el s law of heredity. While the evaluation seems 
s mewhat overenthusiastic, nevertheless, much of the history of psycholog}' 

is intertwined with the history of intelligence testing. 7 

TERMAN AND THE STANFORD-BINET 

An American psychologist, Lewis M. Terman (1877-1956) 

adapted (heF h I” f B f lnetS ' V ° rk Wh ‘ le ” 6 raduate school and later 
adapted the French test for use with American children 

HJhaT^ f f m , in rUral Indiana > the twelfth of 14 children. 

r l. ded that hls famil y was not a particularly well-educated one 
and that his early education m a one-room schoolhouse was decidedly in- 

iZi^e“ n nc r daldS - He dM ’ h — - - “ 

ha^S mo« ?„? e ’ f7 St baCk 35 1 Can remember I seem to have 

and to aye Teen ° hild in lhe Personalities of others 

common ruTAm„„T n y , thOSe who dif!ered respect from the 

cspeSalF intertrd m V SCh ° 0, “ at “ " fcquaintances whose behavior traits 
reader at the aae „f W" “ f “ bI ™ ind c d boy who was still in the first 
devoted to his small sisw a a acbward a 'bino boy who was pathetically 
stealing a bo v Z wlf,' C "H >lcd b °>' 6*™" fits of temper and to 

rnv o"m aae Ivhn wZa ■ .'e b, " in 6 calculator” and a playmate of near 

nence Ts an ZceeTsirWT'" »* ,ater «»« into national promi- 
thc associations e wl„vt, l d L a" ,d e Uh ', mUrderer - 1 am inclined to think that 

vafu aHe TrcWUhood e ^ ^ scb °°'m a tes were among the most 
C ° • chl,dhood expenences [Terman, 1932, pp. 300-301]. 

gradc’Tftcrlreinten’s J 1 *? 01 . and "' as Pmmoted from the first to the third 
grade after bang rn school srx months. Between the ages of 11 and 18, he 
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spent half of each year working on the farm and half in school. As prep- 
aration to become a teacher he attended Central Normal College in 
Danville, Indiana, where he received the B.S. degree in 1896. Interspersing 
his college work with teaching in rural schools, he later received the 
“Bachelor of Pedagogy” and A.B. degrees at the Danville school. He mar- 
ried a fellow teacher in 1899, and after two years as a high school principal, 
he entered Indiana University’ in 1902 to study psychology. In hvo years 
there he received his second A.B. degree and a master’s degree. Obtaining 
a fellowship at Clark University, he moved there in 1903 for two years 
of graduate work. 

At Clark he first learned in detail about Binet’s work, from students 
returning from Europe and from Binet’s publications. His dissertation 
dealt with an experimental study of mental tests. He selected two groups 
of subjects of the same approximate age, one bright and one dull, and de- 
vised tests on which he believed they would perform differently. After 
receiving the Ph.D. degree at Clark, Terman accepted a job as principal 
of the high school in San Bernardino. He indicated that he accepted this 
position rather than his other offers (a Florida normal school and the 
University of Texas) primarily because of the climate— he had recurring 
difficulty with tuberculosis. After a year there, he was offered a professor- 
ship at the Los Angeles State Normal School where he remained for four 
years. In 1910, he was offered a position at Stanford University in the 
School of Education. There, he immediately began an experimental study 
of the Binet tests. This work culminated in the publication of The Measure- 
ment of Intelligence in 1916, the first of the Stanford-Binet scales. 

Cronbach describes the influence of Terman’s test as follows: 

The Stanford-Binet had immediate popularity and became, rightly or wrongly, 
the yardstick by which other tests were judged. Although there had been various 
previous mental tests, the outstanding popularity of the Stanford test made its 
conception of intelligence the standard. The acceptance of the Stanford test was 
due to the care with which it had been prepared, its success in testing complex 
mental activities, the easily understood "IQ” it provided, and the important 
practical results which it quickly produced. Although many criticisms have been 
made of the test, it was and is 3n exceptionally useful instrument (Cronbach. 

1960, p. 161). 

During World War I, Terman served under Ycrkcs on the committee 
that devised the first group intelligence tests for the armed forces. Ilis 
later work at Stanford involved the development of a number of oilier 
tests, the study of gifted children, and continued work on the Stanford- 
Binet and its revisions. He became chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology in 1922 and quickly developed it into an outstanding one, thanks 
in part to a halfmillion dollar legacy from Thomas Welt on Stanford which 
was earmarked for psycholog)-. 
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Construction of the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 

Unlike the other measures of individual differences discussed in 
this text, a great many different intelligence tests have been built, and these 
instruments tend to correlate highly with one another. For this reason, we 
can describe research on intelligence in which a variety of different tests 
have been employed. Among the most widely used of these other instru- 
ments are the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale or WAIS [Wechsler, 
1958] and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children or WISC [Wechs- 
ler 1949] As an example of the construction of intelligence tests, however, 
only the Stanford-Binet will be described in any detail. 


SELECTION OF TEST ITEMS 

In selecting items for the 1916 Stanford-Binet, Terman used 90 
es so tie same type that Binet had employed, primarily those involving 
the more complex mental processes.” Though highly useful, the 1916 test 
had several inadequacies and was revised in 1937 by Terman and Maud 
Merrill, a clinical psychologist on the Stanford faculty. The kinds of test 

luhtL? hC 19 i 3? rCV r n Y 6re Simikr t0 the earlier ones and included such 
aS T glGS • 1 Br0ther iS a b °y; sister is a •); comprehension 

sim,un make n a Sailboat ™ ve ?); vocabulary (What is an orange?); 
simdarities and differences (In what way are a baseball and an orange alike, 

eon e in BV •? f wf ?); VGrbal 3nd pictorial completions (What is 
feveral iclt ISn ' there? ); ^surdities (One day we saw 

Stream WW 7 ^ entirel y melted b Y the warmth of the Gulf 

dieits and fnf 1S ^° ollsh about that ?)i drawing designs; and memory for 

till final testVn ' Fr ° m 3 krge initial Sam P le of such items > 
e final test consisted of those items which (1) showed an increase in 

percen age o children passing it for successive age levels and (2) were 
correlated with total score on tbe ^ tu 6 ana (Zj were 

equivalent test fJ™ r These ltems were divided into two 

test scores obtained ' \ ^ e ' ^ ubtests were arranged in age levels, and 
rest scores obtained in terms of Mental Age (MA) 6 

mimarill ? V fr l 0f the Stanford ' Bi “t [Terman and Merrill, 
date. Combining Form" L^oZ^y “ P *° 


EVALUATION of TEST ITEMS 

4 49S subjects hetu 6011 and 1954, the 1937 test was administered to 
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assigned an MA score. Then, for each item the percentage of children pass- 
ing at successive mental ages was determined, and correlations were 
computed between score on the item and total test score. 

As an example, we will take the vocabulary subtest. It contains a printed 
list of 45 words at which the subject may look. The examiner says, “I 
want to find out how many words you know. Listen, and when I say a 
word, you tell me what it means. What is an orange?” After the subject 
gives his definition, the next word is asked, and so on. The words are 
arranged in order of difficulty as determined by the responses of the 
standardization group. Early in the list are words such as envelope and 
straw, later are words such as juggler and brunette, and still later words 
such as regard and disproportionate. The examiner proceeds down the list 
until the subject misses six consecutive words and then discontinues the 
vocabulary subtest and goes on to other items. In comparing the 1937 and 
1960 tests for order of difficulty, several of the vocabulary words no longer 
represent the same difficulty level. For example, “Mars” is now apparently 
a more familiar and hence easier word. 

When the vocabulary test was initially built, the task was to determine 
the mental age score to assign for a given number of correct definitions. For 
the total test for each age level taking the test, the mean mental age indi- 
cated by the test must equal the mean chronological age of the subjects. 
For any given item, the assignment to a specific age level on the basis of 
per cent passing curves is an empirical procedure. If, for example, about 
50 per cent of the ten-year-olds could define eleven words correctly, a 
vocabulary score of eleven would give the subject credit at the ten-year 
MA level. If older children could define a larger number of words, a sub- 
ject defining more words correctly would get a higher MA score. The actual 
age levels for varying numbers of correct definitions arc shown in 
Table 11-1. 

Table 11-1 number of vocabulary words correctly defined 
NTCESSARY TO OBTAIN MA CREDIT AT VARIOUS 
ACC LEVELS IN T1IE 1937 STANFORD-BINET 


Number of 

Age Lc\cl 

Correct Definitions 

5 

6 

8 

8 

11 

10 

14 

12 

16 

14 


Avcraj^r Adult 


Supcnr>r Adult I 
Supmof Adult 11 

26 

30 

Stipctict Adult 111 
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For the subjects of the 1960 revision, passing scores for a given age level 
could be determined and the next step was to plot a per cent passing 
curve as shown m F.gure 11-1. Thus, if 14 correct definitions is still a 



MA of UshoddpaS'aat S because* th°af er “a °‘ *°“ 

correctly. Therefore, the scoring was'chlngrisTth^t tf “"Vs ^ 
constitute a passing score at age 12 Wifh tbl n definltl0ns 

passing curve could be nlotted L ? chan S e > a new per cent 

we see' that about 60 £ cem of thoT ♦“ f? Fr ° m the fi 6“ re 

ages and by increasingly greater numb. t f sub,ects at younger 
Other criterion of item' aLS ib 1 ° £ f b|ecls at oIder a S«- 

on a given item and totaUcore on^th/t^Tr 11011 behveen performance 

report that vocabulary at age 12 Me co l T ™ a " “ d Merri11 [ 1960 1 
on the test. nrect) correlates .79 with total score 
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INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 

In the 1937 Stnnfoid-Binct, the Intelligence Quotient (JO) 
consisted of the Mental Age obtained on the test divided by the subject’s 
Chronological Age (CA), with the quotient multiplied by 100. Tims, the 
average 10-year-old obtains an MA of 10 which is divided by his CA of 10, 
and the quotient times 100 equals 100 or an average IQ. Scores below 100 in- 
dicate test performance below average for an individual’s age level, and 
scores above 100 indicate above average test performance. 

The X 100 = IQ approach runs into various difficulties, especially 

for individuals in late adolescence and beyond. Mental age as measured by 
the test items docs not continue showing yearly increases indefinitely. In 
the 1937 revision, the IQ formula could not be utilized in its pure form 
beyond age 13 because MA increases became smaller and smaller. Bv age 
16, no further yearly increases occurred. For this reason, Tcmian and 
Merrill [1937] developed a "corrected CA divisor” beginning at age 13 
years, 2 months. For example, at CA 16, the divisor was a CA of 13 rather 
than the actual CA of 1 6. 

To get around this problem, in the 1960 Stanford Binct IQ is defined in 
terms of deviations from the average performance of an individuals age 
group. In order to maintain continuity with the older fQ scores, the test 
is arranged such that average performance still yields an IQ of 100. 'Hie 
new IQ score is simply a standard score with a mean of 100 and a standard 
deviation of 16. 
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RELIABILITY 

One estimate of the internal consistency of the 1960 revision 
is the average correlation between subtest performance and total score- the 
average r is .66. 

For other types of reliability data, a number of findings with the 1937 
revision are probably generalizable to the new test. For example, the 
average correlation between Form L and Form M was found to be 91 
[Temian and Merrill, 1937], At that time, this correlation constituted a 
coefficient of equivalence. Since the two forms have been combined in the 
I960 revision, this relationship may tentatively be considered as evidence 
tor high internal consistency. 

reliability, a number of longitudinal studies 
ave been earned out with the Stanford-Binet. Typical of the findings of 

f h ?o rcPOrted by S ° ntag ' Baker " and Nelson [ I958 l 
th7 lonZZ 7, S ° Ver 3 te "‘ year period - As m ‘g ht be expected 

ion Z S' mZS be Z; n testi ”S s > th e lower the tL-retest Leh- 

Se'tesHna Pn r , S the higher the eorrelation between sueees- 
r g5 ’ r exam ple, IQ at age three correlates .83 with 10 at age 

nd CrtSwsTfa Q ZT,A 2 - In an ° ther Study ’ Brad "’ a >'. 

^ IQ Sredt ^ Tf H ^ 

in adolescence ill 17, . 00d (f 6-32 )- The correlation between IQ 

m , ( Z, 7) and ” adu ^ tbo °d was found to be 85 Clearb 
Q relatively stable over time, especially from adolescence onward. ? 

Antecedents of Intelligence 

cerning the aueftirm re '^ carc | 1 interest has arisen over the years con- 

lectual abilitv In addV & ecedents individual differences in intel- 
eontroven behveen D *°“’ * P ° rti ° n ° f this research involved a 
experiential antecedents-hereditv vers^ anteCedents and P^ponents of 
nurture. Some of the flavor of this f environment or nature versus 
from the following: rt ° f COntrovers y may be ascertained 

abihty^Tnherfted 6 understands inborn, all-round, intellectual 

dUe t0 teaching training; it is 

zeal; it is general, not specific i e it h notT^T U , m . nfluenced industry or 
work, but enters into all we do or sav nr Hv l ^nnted t° any particular kind of 
1934, pp. 28-29], * think [Burt, Jones, Miller, and Moodie, 

the deplorable verdict that^hTinteil^ 631 t0 ^ ^ glVCn tbeir moral support to 

• • • We must protest ^ gen ^.° f 311 individ nal is a fixed quantity. 

must protest and act against this brutal pessimism A child's 
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mind is like a field for which an expert farmer has advised a change in the 
method of cultivating, with the result that in place of desert land, we now have 
a harvest. It is in this particular sense, the one which is significant, that we say 
that the intelligence of children may be increased. One increases that which 
Constitutes the intelligence of a school child, namely, the capacity to learn, to 
improve with instruction [Bi net, 1909, pp. 54-55]. 

In more recent years, there has been a shift away from such either-or 
questions toward an attempt to investigate all possible antecedents of per- 
sonality differences, that is, an investigation of multiple determinants. In 
looking at the findings relevant to IQ differences, we will follow the sort 
of approach suggested by Anastasi: 

Essentially, we are not asking whether a trait depends on heredity or environ- 
ment. Nor is it a question of arriving at a generalized estimate of the propor- 
tional contribution of heredity and environment. Rather, the problem is one 
of discovering the modus operandi of hereditary and environmental factors in 
the development of behavioral differences. We want to know in what ways 
different factors contribute and how they combine to yield the observed 
results [Anastasi, 1958, p. 88, by permission of The Macmillan Co.]. 

GENETIC DETERMINANTS 

Family Resemblances. As was noted in Chapter 4, one of 
the ways to study genetic determinants of human behavior is to examine be- 
havior similarity as a function of genetic similarity, the latter being defined 
in terms of closeness of family relationship. 

If a group of randomly paired adults and children were given intelligence 
tests, the correlation between the two members of the various pairings 
should be .00. If, on the other hand, the adult-child pairs consist of parents 
and their offspring, the IQ’s are found to correlate about .50 (for example, 
Conrad and Jones, 1940]. The problem with interpreting such findings, of 
course, is that parents and children arc not only more similar than random 
strangers in hereditary factors, they are also more similar in environmental 
factors. 

Another approach in family resemblance studies is to compare siblings 
who differ in genetic closeness. Again, random pairs of unrelated children 
should have IQ correlations of .00, When unrelated children arc reared 
together, their IQ scores arc found to correlate .25 [Burt, 1958]. With 
pairs of siblings, IQ's have been found to correlate about .50 [Conrad and 
Jones, 1940]. Thus, the greater genetic similarity of siblings than of unre- 
lated children reared together adds to similarity in IQ. Giscn this same 
sibling relationship plus identical genetic structure, greater IQ similarih 
in identical twins would further indicate the influence of heredfts on intelli- 
gence. In the Newman, Freeman, and IIolzingcT [1937] St nth discussed 
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in Chapter 4, the identical twins were found to have IQ’s that correlated 
.88, almost as high as these twins correlate in anatomicarmeasures. 

Such findings seem clear, but there is a methodological weakness in com- 
paring twin-pair similarity with other sibling-pair similarity. The twins are 
the same age when tested; the siblings are not. If half of the siblings are 
our and the other half nine, they do not correlate as highly with each other 
as pairs of four-year-old twins or pairs of nine-year-old twins. But we know 
that the four-year-olds are likely to be somewhat different in IQ by the 
time they are nine and conceivably more similar to their siblings in test 
score. A way out of this dilemma is to compare fraternal twins with iden- 
-ica t™ 1 ™’ her . e the P airs are the same age in each instance, but different 
in genetic similarity Fraternal twins have been found to have 10 correla- 

ThmW 1118 i ^ ‘ 63 [Newman ’ et < 1937] to .70 [Richardson, 1936]. 
ARo annfZ T Similar ” ^ but n0t aS similar as identical twin!. 

noSw^n % Ml reaS ? n that fratemal hvins are more similar than 

twine , rp b p ?? ] ! h fact that the y are die same age. men fraternal 

rri M £ m ages> their iq scores c ° rreiate - 57 and hence 

a re no more similar than other siblings [Richardson, 19361 

cal and [1%3] M StUdy described in Chapter 4, the identi- 

ticautinf the ° tis ^ test. The scores of iden- 
coefficient for idf ^ f \ Whl 6 th ° Se ° f fraternal twins correlated .59. The 

si § nificantl y higher than that for fraternal 

by the otis is ~ ed f ” b >' 

7 !n StUdieS d0 COnfirm lhe proposition that intel- 
lectual ability is in part a functron of genetic determinants 

parisons and to With res P ect both t0 twin corn- 

utilizing “experiments of nature ° mpansons > research has bee " carried out 

suWts V 50 paTr 1 s 1 o t f’ide th t e ^ [1937 1 ta «*te>tion included as 

twiS whoC b[“Si^; ed together , and 19 > 5airs ° f iiM 

apart The correlation hJf T n irdanc y or early childhood and reared 

while fof thos^dento, tZ S T" '“t' 1 * reared f ° was .88, 
cated in Chapter 4 hn In M ^ tbe coe fhcient was .77. As indi- 
several variables inclnrK meS J 3 * ] e se P ara ted pairs were rated in terms of 
between the educational aH ? ^ catl °n al advantage. When the difference 
difference in 10 for the 19^e h° mes was correlated with the 

he .79. Thus ins 1 T-^ *e coefficient was found to 

’ ° $Plte ° f the 0bvi0us g en eti C influence toward similarity in 

were actually identical twins!* ^ e '^ ence questioning whether all of these 19 pairs 
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IQ for identical twins, the greater the difference in their environmental 
opportunities, the greater the difference in their intelligence. As McNemar 
[1938, p. 249] notes, however, such a conclusion . . rests ultimately 
upon the fact that four pairs reared in really different environments were 
undoubtedly different in intelligence.” 

The study of adopted children provides the chance to investigate parent- 
child similarity in IQ with respect to natural parents who do not actually 
raise the children (genetic influence but no environmental influence) and 
with respect to foster parents (environmental influence but no genetic in- 
fluence). Skodak and Skeels [1949] obtained a sample of 100 children (60 
hoys, 40 girls) who had been placed in their adoptive homes under the age 
of six months. The children were given the Stanford-Binet test at various 
times, beginning when they were about two years of age and continuing 
until they were about 13. As an estimate of parental IQ, educational level 
was determined for the true parents and for the foster parents. In addi- 
tion, the Stanford-Binet was given to 63 of the true mothers. The results 
were somewhat surprising. Beginning when the children were four years of 
age, their IQ scores con-elated significantly with the educational level and 
with the IQ of their true mothers. At age 13, the children’s scores correlated 
.32 with true mothers’ educational level and .44 with true mothers' IQ. 
For the 60 true fathers about whom educational level was known, this esti- 
mate of intelligence correlated .44 with child’s IQ at age 13 [computed 
from raw data presented by Skodak and Skeels, 1949]. In contrast, no cor- 
relation existed between children’s IQ and foster parents’ educational level. 
At age 13, the children’s scores correlated .00 with foster fathers’ education 
and .02 with foster mothers’ education. The effect of genetic factors is ob- 
vious in that the only significant parent-child correlations are with the 
natural parents and not with the foster parents. 

Even the Skodak and Skeels data, however, offer no eitlicr-or answer for 
heredity and environment. The correlations indicate that the ordering of 
the children along a dimension of intelligence is related to the ordering of 
their true mothers and fathers along the same dimension; it says nothing 
about level of intelligence. For the 63 true mothers tested, the mean IQ 
was 85.7, while the mean IQ of their children at 13 was 106. The children 
are significantly brighter than their mothers. Since the true mothers were 
predominantly girls with inferior socioeconomic backgrounds and since the 
foster homes were relatively good in educational opportunity and socioeco- 
nomic level, this last finding could indicate that the foster home environ- 
ment had a positive effect on the children’s IQ. Research such as that of 
Skodak and Skeels has led to a conceptualization of genetic factors setting 
some sort of limit or maximum with respect to the development of intellec- 
tual abilitv with environmental factors determining the extent to which 
development takes place within those limits. Burt says: 
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In point of fact, with a few rare exceptions, like eye colour or serological dif- 
ferences in the blood, every observable characteristic that geneticists have 
studied has proved to be the product of the joint action of both heredity and en- 
vironment. There are, in short, no such things as hereditary characteristics: 
there are only hereditary tendencies [Burt, 1958, p. 6], 

Selective Breeding and Intelligence. The fact that genetic 
determinants influence individual differences in intelligence could best be 
shown through research involving selective breeding. Is it possible to de- 
velop either brighter or duller offspring on the basis of deliberate parental 
matching on such characteristics? 

Tryon m 1940 used successive generations of rats in an attempt to de- 
velop bright and dull subgroups. As a measure of “intelligence,” a com- 
6 ma ^ e _ earning task was employed, and each subject’s learning 
ability scored m terms of number of errors. There were wide individual 
differences in his initial group of over 100 rats with errors ranging from 

Wb, r h°n thC baSiS ° f theSC error scores > selected the 

ratfeimir f ^ T" and had members of each group mate only with 
for 8 If t0 f thems ;f e V n intelligence. This procedure was continued 
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ome later research with rats who were either starved 
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or well fed during pregnancy indicated differences in the maze-learning 
ability of the offspring. Still other animal studies support this general rela- 
tionship. For example, Maurer and Tsai [1930] found that when young rats 
are deprived of vitamin B, they require twice as many trials and make hvice 
as many errors in learning a maze as do the normally fed rats in the control 
group. Work on maternal dietary deficiencies has been of several varieties. 
One can, for example, significantly increase the number of congenital 
malformations in the offspring by depriving pregnant rats of such elements 
as riboflavin and vitamin D [Warkany and Nelson, 1942], Work with 
humans has indicated that the incidence of miscarriage, stillbirths, and 
premature births is higher among women on poor diets during pregnancy 
than among women on normal diets [Ebbs, Tisdall, and Scott, 1942], 

Such observations and findings led to a large-scale experimental investiga- 
tion of the effects of maternal diet on the intelligence of the offspring by 
Harrell, Woodyard, and Gates [1955]. The general plan was to supplement 
the diet of a group of maternity patients, administer placebos to others, 
and then compare the IQ’s of their offspring when the children were old 
enough to be tested with the Stanford-Binet. 

In a large charity maternity clinic in Norfolk, Virginia, 1,200 pregnant 
women served as subjects. The women were randomly assigned to one of 
four groups. All were given pills to be taken daily, and the pills were 
indistinguishable in size and color. Even the nurse who gave them the 
tablets at each visit did not know which subject was assigned to which 
group. One-fourth of the women received placebos containing inert mate- 
rial, one-fourth received pills containing ascorbic acid, one-fourth received 
pills containing thiamine, and one-fourth received pills containing thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacinamide, and iron (multi-nutrient). The pills were taken 
during pregnancy and while the mother was nursing the baby. The subjects 
visited the clinic every two weeks and were given enough pills at each visit 
to provide one tablet a day until the next visit. 

The subjects primarily were residents of slum areas in the city and were 
SO per cent Negro, with the remainder consisting of individuals with Mexi- 
can, Filipino, German, Lashkar, Italian, Greek, Jewish, French, Irish, and 
English ancestry. Most of the women worked by the day as laundresses, 
cooks, or cleaning women. 

The second part of the study was carried out a few years later. The off- 
spring of the subjects were contacted on both their third and their fourth 
birthdays and given Form L of the Stanford Binct. Because of frequent 
moves made bv the parents and dislocations owing to shim-cJcaiancc proj- 
ects, it was not possible to locate the child of every subject. For the three* 

) car-olds, it was possible to locate and test a total of 51S children, and for 
four-\ car-olds the total was 370. 

For each age group, the intelligence quotients of the four groups were 
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compared by means of analysis of variance. The mean IQ’s are shown in 
abie 11 2. We see that at each age level, the brightest children were 
those whose mothers had received the multi-nutrient pills while the least 
bright children were those whose mothers had not received any dietary 
supplement. At each age level, analysis of variance indicated: (1) differ- 

Table 11-2 intelligence of offspring as a function 

OF MATERNAL DIET DURING PREGNANCY AND LACTATION 


Maternal Diet Supplement 


°^ n ' ng Multi-Nutrient Thiamine Ascorbic Acid 


Three-year-olds 

Four-year-olds 


103.3 

101.6 


101.8 

97.6 


101.0 

97.9 


Placebo 

98.3 

93.7 


behveen Te mmWI^ UPS Significant at the 01 level, (2) differences 
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groups which are not significant. 3 am ° ng the three vltamin 
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of their lives [Harrell, etdl., 1955, p 62] Pnng ’ ^ EaSt f ° r * e first four years 

billfewemsu L^tldConcN “ su PP^ents, several possi- 

teristics TfS^^r****' bi0chemical or structural charac- 
is that the aff£Cted - An ° ther p0SSibi1 ^ 

bodily vigor, and stamina. In the latter instance! 5611613 

ness, more sustained ancUdgw^^^^ been due to § reater alert ' 

fidence, or similar factors whioL • r , ^ ee m g s °f greater security or con- 
more information, to engage mor^h ^ enabled tbem to seeb an d acquire 
ties in which skills and techniques of' 360 w ^ S . teadll l' in intellectual activi- 
in the Binet test are develonS Iud^/n ^ “ lving and like involved 
effects were due to greater vitality* ^ *V S DOt ™P oss ible that some of the 
ceed” during the test sessions [HaLu^h '" g ° rOUS “ wil1 to suc ' 

A cautionary- note is provided by the fart tW n, 
earned out a parallel study in a rural Same mvestl g ators 

and did not find that dicta™ i ’ 0Un t a m community in Kentucky 
in this setting. There were a gre^t* emen b| influenced the IQ of offspring 

including a much better root 1 ™ an }’ _ differences between the samples, 

g better regular diet for the Kentucky group (home- 
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grown vegetables, and the like). Also, the Kentucky mothers visited the 
clinic less frequently so that supervision of their taking the pills was less 
controlled, and the Kentucky children were brighter as a group than the 
Norfolk children. One possibility is that the Norfolk data represent a 
comparison of a good, balanced diet (containing vitamins) versus a de- 
ficient diet (the regular food eaten by the underprivileged members of 
the placebo group). If so, this would suggest that vitamin supplements 
during pregnancy would affect the IQ of offspring only in instances of 
inadequate normal diets. Obviously, this is an area in need of continued 
research. 

SOCIOECONOMIC “INFLUENCES" 

Obviously, intelligence is one of the major factors which 
determine the possibility and probability of obtaining a given educa- 
tional level and a given occupational level. Individuals below average 
in intelligence are not likely to become corporation lawyers, and individ- 
uals with very high IQ’s are not usually employed as unskilled laborers. 
Large-scale studies in both World War I [Fryer, 1922] and World War II 
[Stewart, 1947] found a substantial relationship between occupational level 
and scores on the Army intelligence examinations. Since educational and 
occupational levels are major criteria in defining socioeconomic status and 
since parent-child IQ scores correlate about .50, we would expect chil- 
dren from different socioeconomic levels to differ in performance on in- 
telligence tests. A number of investigators have reported findings sup- 
porting this proposition. 

Occupational Status of Parents. The members of Tcrman 
and Merrill’s standardization group for the 1937 revision of the Stanford- 
Binct were divided in terms of occupational classification of their fathers. 
The IQ variations across groups for two- to five-and-onc-half-ycar-olds arc 
shown in Tabic 1 1-3. 


Tabic 11-3 father’s OCCUPATrON AND CHILD'S IQ (TWO- TO FIVF.-AND- 
O.VE-IM LF- YEAR-OLDS) 


Vathcr’s ChUtT t 

Occupation IQ 


Profetttonal 116 2 

Scmip rof csMonal and Managerial 112.1 

Clerical. SViIIed Trade*, and Retail Run new I OS 0 

ScumVillcd, Minot Clerical, Minor Ruimcnt 101.3 

Rural 0»7irn 99.1 

Slight!} Stilled 95.1 

Dav Latxirm, Urban, and Rural 93 6 
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Similar findings have been reported with the WISC [Seashore, Wes- 
man, and Doppelt, 1950], The mean IQ of the children of professional and 
semiprofessional men was 110.9, while that for the children of urban and 
rural laborers and farm foremen was 94.6. 

Using the Otis Mental Abilities Test in a group of 176 fourth- to twelfth- 
grade girls, Burchinal [1959] correlated IQ of the subjects with the occu- 
pational prestige and educational level of their fathers. Both variables 
correlated significantly with IQ of the offspring. Intelligence test scores 
correlated .34 with father’s occupational prestige and .25 with father’s 
occupabonal level. 

Socioeconomic Index. A more general measure of socio- 
economic level is that developed by W. Lloyd Warner. The index of 
Status Characteristics [Warner, Meeker, and Eels, 1949] rates individuals 
wi respect to occupation, source of income, house type, and dwelling 

area T r0n J> . CSe , ratm 8 s a weighted sum is computed. The categories which 
are then derived from the index are: ° 


Upper-upper: old aristocracy 
Lower-upper: newly rich 

of^oriety” lddlC: buSineSS and P rofessiona l people, the “pillars 


Lower-middle: small 
skilled laborers 


tradesmen, white collar workers, some 


Upper-lower: semiskilled and unskilled workers 
respectable” ’ 


’poor 


but 


Lower-lower: shiftless and disorderly 


consist^ of n J X n V r n Sed f b V Janke and Hav ’ghurst [1945] with a sample 

man Stanford-Binel scles of 'the T™ 1 * ‘l “ Midwestem ^ The 
levels on the index are shown in Table' U-f. Pare " tS a ‘ Vali ° US 


Table 11-4 


SOCIOECONOMIC LEVEL AND IQ OF OFFSPRING* 


Lc P SS; IO "'""‘ PP "- Md “PP'™1111e 

Upper-lower 

Lower-lower 


Mean IQ of Offspring 

128 

112 

104 

98 


' Adapted from Janke and Havighurst, 1945, pp. 505-504. 
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A still different approach is to obtain socioeconomic ratings of an 
entire community or subcommunity in order to compare these ratings with 
the IQ scores obtained by the children residing there. Mailer [1933] 
found that the value of home rentals in a neighborhood correlated .50 with 
the mean IQ of the school children living in that neighborhood. Thorn- 
dike and Woodyard [1942] found that per capita income for 30 cities cor- 
related ,78 with the mean IQ scores of the sixth graders in those cities. 

Social Mobility. Educational attainment is the major way 
in which individuals in our society are able to raise their socioeconomic 
status. Schmuck and Schmuck [1961] hypothesized that upwardly mobile 
families would exert influence on their children to succeed academically 
and that the children in such families would have higher IQ scores than 
children in nonupwardly mobile families. 

Determination of upward mobility was based on the family’s having 
moved to an area of increased socioeconomic status (for example, Europe 
to America, Deep South to North, farm to city, city to suburb), the 
father’s occupation being at a higher socioeconomic level than his fathers 
occupation, and the parents having more >ears of education than their 
parents. The subjects were 90 fourth-grade children plus their parents. IQ 
of the children was measured by the Kuhlmann-Finch test. 

Of the children in the 25 clearly upwardly mobile families, 19 were 
high IQ and 6 were low IQ. Of the 27 children in families in which there 
was negligible upward mobility, 7 were high IQ and 20 were low IQ. Tins 
difference is significant at the .001 level. 

Interpretation of Socioeconomic Findings. The rather well- 
established relationship between socioeconomic status of parents and 1 1 
IQ of their offspring has led to a number of different possible intcrprc- 

For example, conceivably hereditary factors arc operative in jhat 
genetically brighter individuals do better in schoo , 0 a ' , - I 
select mates similar to themselves in in.elliscnce, are d 
pass on these genes to offspring. Similarly the gen ) bricht 

dividual* do worse in school, obtain lower M 

mates, are not upwardv mobile, and pass on these g socioeconomic 

The other major explanation involves drlferenca «mss mar^nomic 
groups in the amount of intellectual stimulation P' hienrehv the 

his home environment. As one moves up the soci , ’] i() 

vocabulary of parents becon.cs larger, the amoun of cad ng 
the home becomes greater, and more oppor uni ) „, c 

enrichment (for example mus.e art ph^ undj^ ^ 

same genetic structure, wide differences 

should produce different levels of intelligence. cam- 

in all probability, both explanations arc partially true. We have c«m 
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ined some of the evidence concerning genetic influences, and we wil 
now look more directly at the influence of different types of early experi 
ence. In any event, the caution of Terman and Merrill concerning thei 
occupational findings should be noted with respect to all such findings: 

It is hardly necessary to stress the fact that these figures refer to mean value: 
only, and that in view of the variability of the I.Q. within each group the respec 
tive distributions greatly overlap one another. Nor should it be necessary to poin 
out that such data do not, in themselves, offer any conclusive evidence of th< 
relative contributions of genetic and environmental factors in determining th( 
mean differences observed [Terman and Merrill, 1937, p. 48], 


EXPERIENTIAL INFLUENCES 

Intellectual functioning seems to have a long period of de 
velopment— stretching at least from conception to adolescence. In a rela 
tively standard” middle-class environment, a regular and steady increase 
occurs in mental age from infancy to middle or late adolescence. Given 
rmits or oundaries set by genetic factors, intellectual functioning should 
s ow a typica growth pattern, and IQ (intellectual functioning in rela- 
tion to others of the same chronological age) will remain more or less 
constant over the years. The fact that all environments are not the same 
ea s to stri ung departures from this pattern. Most of the research on 
experiential influences on intelligence has dealt with variables which in- 

vo ve ei er epnvation or enrichment of environmental stimulation over 
the period of development. 

. . 1 j r- ^nvironmentaZ Deprivation. One way in which an environ- 
from tht 6 if 03 ". bC - r0Ught about is throu § h the isolation of a group 
tered £ S^-Z«VTJoZ HTe ?°h d ° n 

SSCE dfT “ ^ ^ rir let be7„ n s 

tact with anvnn! d ’f h /‘ r WCre illiterate ’ an d they had little con- 

was 69 6 More the family ‘ The mean T Q of these children 

related - 76 T imp0rtant ’ however, is the finding that IQ and age cor- 
IO of 9(1 vi t-v ^ 0l l n § est children (four to six years of age) had a mean 

o?60 Simtr CoT 1 r hildren (12 t0 22 yea " of a ge) had a mean IQ 

gLup of J;^hi dtn Fi U nd d ** ag£ IQ C “ - 43 in 3 
ported for chflrlrp d j- F dmgS consistent with these have been re- 
states in rural D ^ mg m iso ^ ate< ^ mountain areas in the United 

in slum aras ’ and in which are 

stitutionallatiol 'of env * ronI ”f I ^ aI deprivation is represented by the in- 

problT ^ imX„ceTttt r 4 n i,d G ° ldf t * tI9451 h3S emphaSiZrf 

P t child contacts as a source of constant 
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stimulation. The child's motor and verbal responses evoke parental interest, 
the parent sings and talks to the child, and there is encouragement to 
babble, talk, sit, stand, walk, and climb. The child receives toys, is taken 
to see interesting things, and is encouraged to perform a variety of acts. In 
contrast, the institutionalized child is one of a large group, and even 
under the best of circumstances the amount of contact between the child 
and any adult figure is relatively small. Goldfarb selected a group of 15 
children who were placed in an institution in early infancy, had remained 
there for three years, and were then placed in foster homes. A control 
group consisted of 15 children who had been placed in foster homes in 
early infancy rather than in institutions. The two groups were matched 
for age, sex, age at which they left their real parents, and background 
characteristics of the true mothers and foster parents. The Stanford-Binet 
was administered just before the institutional group left the orphanage 
and again after seven months in the foster homes. The control group was 
also tested at the same time periods. On the first testing, the control group 
had a mean IQ of 96 while the institutional group was significantly lower 
with a mean IQ of 68. Even after seven months in the foster home, there 
was a 26-point IQ difference between the two groups. Additional research 
by Goldfarb and others supports the finding that psychological depriva- 
tion in infancy produces an IQ decrement, and that subsequent placemen^ 
in a home does not overcome the deficit even over an extended time 
period. 

One other type of finding that could be a function of deprivation is 
the negative correlation between intelligence and family size. For ex- 
ample, one investigation found a mean IQ of 113 for only children and 
steadily lower means as number of siblings increased down to a mean of 
91 for children with five siblings [Scottish Council for Research in Edu- 
cation, 1949]. Correlations between IQ and family size in a wide variety 
of studies tend to run between —.20 and —.30. Among the several pos- 
sible explanations of this relationship is the greater deprivation for each 
individual child in a large family [Anastasi, 1956, p. 204]: “From a psy- 
chological viewpoint, another important factor is the degree of adult con- 
tact provided in families of different sizes. Available evidence suggests, for 
example, that such contact may be the most important single factor in 
linguistic development. ...” A seemingly more plausible explanation is 
the greater proportion of large families at lower socioeconomic levels. 

Combining the sort of data discussed here with a great many other 
investigations of the effects of early experience on later behavior. Hunt 
drew the following conclusions: 

It is fairly clear from the evidence . . . that impoverishment of experience 
during the early months can slow up the development of intelligence. In terms 
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of the traditional measurement of intelligence, this means reducing the 10. 
Various bits of the evidence have strongly suggested that such slowed develop- 
ment is permanent, that it may result not only in a permanently reduced IQ 
but in a failure of the basic criterion capacities of individuals to develop to the 
degree that they might have developed under other, more varied programs of 
encounters with the environment which were appropriately matched to the 
intellectual structures developing within the child. But much remains to be 
learned about the degree of permanence in such failures to develop and about 
under u 'hich these failures to develop become permanent 
[J. McV. Hunt, Intelligence and Experience, copyright © 1961 The Ronald 
Press Company, p. 346], 


Environmental Enrichment. Upward changes in 10 scores 
are more likely to occur than are downward changes in IQ for "children 
raised in well-educated families, presumably because these families pro- 
vide greater than average intellectual stimulation [Bayley, 19541. The pri- 
mary way in which enriching experience has been defined, however, is in 
erms o sc 100 ing. Intellectual stimulation in nursery school, primary and 
secondary schools, and even in college has generally been found to have 
a positive effect on IQ scores. 

Although a great many investigations have been made of the effect of 
nursery sc 10 °1 attendance on IQ, methodological weaknesses leave the 
results in doubt. Anastasi [ 1958 ] concludes that no effect has been demon- 
' "J ui g0es on t0 add > however, that most of the studies have in- 
pfff L, d tf dre u r0m relatively superior homes. If enrichment has an 
COuld most rea sonably be demonstrated for children from a 
_ro,!n, nf de ?T^ e ™ nment ‘ For example, Kirk [ 1958 ] studied several 
communi/ 6 ar e C 1 dre " 0ver a period of years. One group attended a 
thhdTro nZTTi! Ch00l> ° nC gr ° U P an institutional nursery school, a 
out attending 6 & ° m< r’ ^ 3 ^ ourtF group lived in an institution with- 

sienificantlv pi-p^ ^ rse yy sc °°h The 43 children in nursery school showed 
he schod exnP mCre ? e ” IQ than the 38 children who did not have 
showed 10 VGnty P£r Cent ° f the nur sery school group 

n 9 44 i C0 ^ D 8 " ° f , ten p01nts or m ore. Similarly, Wellman and Pegram 
school experience C °' v ' av erage orphanage children who were given a pre- 
in the preschool o'™ ® matched orphanage group who were not. Those 

those vvhTateni r r P ^ in IQ ’ and the § ains were greater for 

uZ die same It *5“ f ° r th ° Se who did *<*. McNemar [1945], 

! Q as high as .46 with 

government's Projec^Head Start 0 ' Part ° f the lm P etus for tb f 

preschool elisspc lnc v, . ’ in w hreh deprived children may attend 

Ouam!^ of the f pr0v,ded b >’ ^ies such as these. 

[1942] compared the effeeb^n To'nf ^ "‘W* *° be CrUciaI ' Worbo f 

Q of several one-room rural schools with 
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a consolidated central rural school. All of the subjects lived in a farming 
area in which there was one large consolidated school and 13 small one- 
room schools. The Stanford-Binet was used to measure IQ, In one com- 
parison, 34 children in the consolidated school and 30 in the one-room 
schools were tested when they entered first grade and again at the end of 
the school year. The two groups were not significantly different when they 
entered school, but those in the consolidated school had significantly 
higher IQ scores nine months later; there was at that time a five-point 
difference in mean IQ. 

Another comparison involved 16 children in the consolidated school and 
14 in the one-room schools who were tested as they entered school and 
again two years later. As before, there was no difference in IQ at the be- 
ginning, but those in the consolidated school were 13 points higher after 
the two-year period. Worbois found no difference between the parents 
of the children in the two types of schools (for example, years of edu- 
cation, attitude about schooling), but a number of differences between 
the schools were found. For example, in the consolidated school the 
teachers had more years of education and more teaching experience. Con- 
sistent with these findings were those reported by De Groot [1951] con- 
cerning applicants to an Industrial Training School in Holland. IQ scores 
showed a significant drop immediately after the war, presumably as a 
result of inadequate schooling during the German occupation. After 
five years of post-war recovery, the IQ scores of applicants were back to 
the prewar levels. 

Finally, several studies have reported that college attendance has a posi- 
tive effect on IQ. For example, Charles and Pritchard [1959] tested 112 
students at Iowa State College when they entered and again four years 
later. A significant increase in IQ scores occurred for both male and female 
students over the four-year period. Without a control group of nonstu- 
dents, this finding is open to question. More convincingly, Lorge [1945] 
obtained IQ scores of 131 boys who had been tested in the eighth grade 
and then again 30 years later. Increase in IQ on the second test was a 
function of the number of years of schooling between the two testings. 
The more years of school, the higher the adult IQ. 

NEGRO-WHITE DIFFERENCES IN IQ 

One final question concerning the antecedents of individual 
differences in intelligence should be noted. Hopefully, it is the kind of 
question which will seem meaningless to future generations except as an 
historical curiosity. For reasons which arc obvious at the present time, a 
great deal of research effort and a great deal of emotional writing lias 
centered on the question of differences between Negroes and whites in 
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IQ and on the explanation for the differences. Having examined the data 
concerning the variables which influence intellectual development, find- 
ings concerning Negro-white differences seem quite consistent with what 
is known about experiential factors affecting intelligence. 

Mean IQ of American Negroes and Mean IQ of American 
Whites. Investigations stretching over half a century are consistent in 
reporting IQ differences between these two racial groups; white subjects 
obtain significantly higher IQ scores than Negro subjects ffor example, 
Bruce, 1940; Garth, 1925; McGurk, 1951; Roen, I960; Yerkes, 1921]. In 
surveying a large number of such studies, Klineberg [1944] concluded that 

^ ^ e § roes * s ^6 (versus 100 for whites). Similarly, Shuey 
[1958] estimated the Negro mean as 85. Before attempting to explain the 
reason for such racial differences, two points should be made. 

First, even with group means differing by 14 or 15 points, a large over- 
lap occurs between groups. Those who like to stress racial differences often 
spea o t ere being only 20 per cent or only 30 per cent overlap between 
t e groups. e overlap, however, refers to the percentage of Negroes 
falling above the median of the white group. Thus, 30 per cent overlap 
indicates that about one-third of the Negro population is brighter than 

" ° f 3 1 I' 6 dS0 mdlcates > as Anastasi [1958] points out, 

whites nh Cen i 16 e & roes reacb or exceed the IQ scores of some 

white dne<; V1 nf S u ^ nowled S e tbat a gi ven individual is a Negro or a 

white does not allow you to estimate his IQ 

if the rnedism^ e^l ^ CrenCeS ^ wer e greater than they are and even 
justification fn V 1 ^ 7^ Sma er tban 1S > there certainly would be no 
ferior and h/ pr< f dgmg ever >> individual Negro as intellectually in- 
taln obs ^th £ Capable ° f attending certain sehools or holding 7 eer- 
dividual there w°u ld be no justification for prejudging any in- 

sh n the "mo U ^ Ua bfied to vote or eat in a particular restaurant or 
of Svcholo" can 3 ff S - Klmeberg ’ S [1963 ’ P- 202 ] words: “The science 

inherited skfn min ^ SUp P 0rt to those wb o see in the accident of 

ing to individuals fh^ °i lf er pb ^ s * ca ^ characteristics any excuse for deny- 
§ mIo fU ” partid P ati °n ^ American Democracy ” 

On a number of Lsps ^ D ^ erences an d Experiential Differences. 
IO is that of differe r G m ° St ex pl ana tion for racial differences in 

K 0r Neeroes and wWte ' 

From the davs of sla^r, +■ , lted States has been an unenviable one. 

Negro has ble„ unde Z' ? "a ? ^‘toes both North and South, the 

occupationally. In other wordfah "TthD" 7 ’ economicaI1 >'- socia % and 
affect intelligence hav P K ’ . t ie envir °nmental factors known to 

>o,cr o„ the average Ne6t ° score 

pom. out, the existence of negativl iuaueL^rZ 
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the absence of such influences would cancel Negro-white IQ differences. 
There is, however, more convincing evidence. 

First, Negro and white infants are found not to differ in intelligence 
[Pasamanick, 1946; Gilliland, 1951]. Even among preschool children, racial 
differences in intelligence are absent [Knobloch and Pasamanick, 1953; 
Pasamanick and Knobloch, 1955; Anastasi and d’ Angelo, 1952]. As chil- 
dren grow older, the Negro and white groups begin to diverge. Osborn 
[1960] reported a longitudinal study of Negro and white children over a 
four-year period. There were 815 white and 446 Negro children who were 
tested in the sixth, eighth, and tenth grades with the California Test of 
Mental Maturity. The mean IQ’s of the white children were about 23 
points above those of the Negro children at each testing. On reading and 
arithmetic achievement tests, the groups were progressively further apart 
over the four years. Since all of the subjects attended segregated schools 
in the Deep South and since such Negro schools are demonstrably in- 
ferior, the only surprising finding was that even in the tenth grade some 
Negro children were able to obtain IQ scores which equalled or exceeded 
the scores of 84 per cent of the whites. 

Second, given better schooling, Negro IQ’s go up. A study by Klineberg 
[1935] in New York City and one by Lee [1951] in Philadelphia each 
showed that the IQ scores of Negro children from the South increase as 
a function of the number of years of schooling they have had in the 
North. Lee found the highest IQ's for Negro children bom in Philadel- 
phia, next for Negro children born in the South but entering the first grade 
in Philadelphia, next for Negro children bom in the South but entering 
the second grade in Philadelphia, and so forth. Similarly, after two years of 
school integration in Louisville, Kentucky, Negro IQ’s at every grade 
level increased [Carmichael, 1959]. Further, Negro-white IQ differences 
were not found among Los Angeles school children [Clark, 1923]. Even 
more convincing evidence for the effects of differential schooling is the 
fact that Negroes from New York, Ohio, and Illinois score higher than 
whites from Arkansas, Kentucky, and Mississippi [Benedict and Weltfish, 
1943; Tyler, 1956]. 

An additional finding relevant to the question of Negro-white differ- 
ences is that when Negro families are divided in terms of the types of socio- 
economic and parental education variables found to influence IQ’s among 
whites, the same patterns are found in that better-educated, wealthier 
Negroes with higher status occupations have brighter children [Horton 
and Crump, 1962]. 

The genetic versus experiential issue in racial differences in IQ is 
summed up nicely by Ashley Montagu: 

It is possible that . . . "all races arc equally endowed with intelligence,” 
but until the great experiment has been performed of allowing the members of 
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all groups called “races” equal opportunities for development we shall never 
know whether they are or not. No group, “race,” or individual is endowed with 
intelligence. Individuals are endowed with genetic potentials for learning to be 
intelligent. Intelligence is a socially acquired ability, a complex problem-solving 
form of behavior which one must learn from other human beings. Not onlv 
that, human beings have to learn to leam. The capacity for intelligence becomes 
an ability only when it has been trained. The capacity itself varies among indi- 
viduals and, allowing for differences in prenatal influences, these capacities are 
largely genetically influenced. Allowing for genetic differences, all observers are 
agreed that what those capacities will become as abilities will largely depend 
upon the environmental stimulations to which thev are exposed. . . . [Mon- 
tagu, 1964, p. 1415]. 


A THEORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

In attempting to integrate the findings dealing with the ante- 
cedents of intelligence, Hayes [1962] has proposed a motivational-experi- 
ential theon . First, he suggests that intelligence as measured by 10 tests 
consists of nothing more than an accumulation of learned facts and skills. 
Second, genetic influence consists of motivational differences, specifically 
in tendencies to engage in activities conducive to learning, rather than 
differences in inherited intellectual capacitv. He refers to these genetic 
tendencies as experience-producing drives. In addition to genetic deter- 
minants, experience-producing drives may be altered by a number of 
actors including early brain damage, the nature and variety of experiences 
aval a e to the child, and presumably by such factors as adequacy of 
maternal nutrition during pregnancy and 'the occurrence of extrinsic as 
we as intnnsic rewards for engaging in varied activities. 

\iewed in this wa\, no conflict exists in the data provided bv genetic 
s * :u( ^ es ’ s °cioeconomic studies, and experiential studies. 
°. Lhe hndln § s can be conceptualized in terms of variables affecting 
i uc ' n § dr *' es ' gicater the innate drive, the more the 

J Ua , U1 • en § a § e the necessary activities. The more rich and varied 
w ^ experiences which are available, the greater the accumulation of 
,Sk il Fr .? F Thc Vaster the accumulation of such facts and 
i i A e ‘ , c 2' y nt l as we shall see in subsequent sections, the 

12 H ’ e <f «« Sntdes in school, the higher the level of pos- 
and so forth atlammenl ’ the S re ater ‘he creative ability, and so on 

manv other ty y ture . °i intelligence provides a way of integrating 
r 1964 n «|i ^ afa A’ ln an a PP are ntly meaningful wav, McNemar 
Sat ol " SgeS S f if “ fo mrulation teds to 'experimental 

has too Iona b-e ^ A C3 ’ W aA 3 ' even tually make progress in an area that 
1c thmrgl®, ' A r'"tl < y inCtea!ing fraetionizatron . . . with 

honing wlfo/c. - °"' thC f ' 3CtUrcd P arts Set put together into a toe- 
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The Place of Intelligence in the Structure of Personality 
ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 

Since IQ tests were originally constructed for the purpose of 
predicting academic performance and since that is the major use to which 
such instruments are now applied, we would expect to find that scores 
on intelligence tests are positively correlated with school grades. The two 
variables generally correlate about .50 [Tyler, 1956]. 

With fourth, fifth, and sixth graders, Keller and Rowley [1962] found 
IQ scores on the Otis to correlate substantially with achievement tests 
covering work knowledge (r=.47 to .72), reading (r=.45 to .68), lan- 
guage (r=.34 to .67), arithmetic problem-solving (r=.41 to .67), and 
science (r = .47 to .72). 

Frandsen [1950] administered the Wechsler-Bellevue (an earlier ver- 
sion of the WA1S) to 83 senior high school students; IQ was found to 
correlate .68 with high school grades. Some of the subtests of the Wcclisler 
correlated more highly with grades than others. For example, information 
(items such as “What does rubber come from?”) correlated .56 with 
grades, while object assembly (similar to jigsaw puzzles) correlated .11. 
Using only the best subtests, Frandsen obtained a correlation of .76 be- 
tween test scores and grades. 

Spielberger and Katzenmeyer [1959] reported ACE scores to correlate 
.29 (p < .01) with grade-point average over six semesters for 640 students 
at Duke. Sopchak [1958] found that freshman grades for 356 students at 
Adclphi College correlated .39 (p < ■ 01) with total ACE score, .39 (p 
< .01) with the ACE verbal score, and .23 {p < .01 ) with the ACE quan- 
titative score. 

The shorter the time period between testing and grading, the better the 
prediction. As might be guessed from the fact that IQ is not perfectly 
stable over time, IQ measured in the first grade has been found to cor- 
relate only .21 with college grades [Travers, 1949). 

Other studies have investigated the average IQ's obtained by individ- 
uals who reach particular educational levels. Embrce [194S] and Wrcnn 
[1949] found average IQ to increase at each educational level, 'flic average 
Stanford-Binct IQ for students entering college was found to be 118. for 
students graduating from college 123, for those receiving advanced degrees 
126, and for those receiving Pli.D. degrees 141. 

OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 

As was indicated earlier, a number of im estimators liase 
shown a relationship between occupational In cl and the intelligence of 
those individual! encaged in the occupations, lor example. Ball (I93S] 
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obtained IQ scores for two groups of men who had been tested in child- 
hood. These scores were found to correlate with the present occupational 
level of the subjects, .57 in one group and .71 in the other. 

One of the armed services investigations during World War II in- 
volved an analysis of civilian occupations and performance on the Army 
General Classification Test for 18,782 Air Force enlisted men [Harrell 
and Harrell, 1945]. Again, occupation and intelligence were found to be 
related. At the upper end of the test scores were accountants, lawyers, and 
engineers. In the middle range were machinists, foremen, and sales clerks, 
while at the lower end of the test scores were farmers, miners, and team- 
sters. 


CREATIVITY 


The fashion in some quarters is to deplore both the educa- 
tional emphasis on intelligence tests as selection devices and student per- 
formance on objective examinations as the evaluation criterion. The pic- 
ture is one of a system in which highly creative and original students are 
bypassed in favor of those with high IQ’s whose strongpoint is rote 
memorization of endless facts. It would be helpful to know the relation- 
ship between measures of intelligence and measures of creativity. 

Much has been made of the fact that among relatively bright individ- 
uals little relationship exists between creativity and general intellectual 
ability [for example, Getzels and Jackson, 1962; Torrance, I960]. Ripple 
an ay [1962] rightly point out that the magnitude of the relationship is 
^ 1G variabilit y °f the sample. With groups homogeneous in 
Q, the absence of a relationship with creativity is not very informative, 
o exp ore the question further, they obtained four groups of seventh- 
grade students who differed in degree of homogeneity with respect to IQ 
as measured by the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test. All subjects 
were given nine tests of creative thinking. In the groups homogeneous 
n in e lgence (either all high or all low), very small and mostly in- 

rii Can corn j abons were found. In the heterogeneous group, however, 
telhgence and creativity tended to be highly related as shown in Table 

lipfpm np 1US ’ " S are fairly effective in predicting creative behavior in 
Meer fnd^r P Consistent with these results is the finding by 

on he W eT 1 ° f 3 $ignificant relatio ^P (r = .40) between IQ 
were nnf Ph rr e evue an( f creativity ratings of research chemists who 

significant one. ^ W 61635 ^ Ph-D ' chemists the relationship was not a 

Officers if/ study of original and unoriginal Air Force 

escn e . This group should be more homogeneous than an 
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Table 11-5 CORRELATIONS BETWEEN IQ SCORES AND MEASURES 
OF CREATIVITY IN A HETEROGENEOUS POPULATION 


Creativity Measures 
Expressional Fluency 
Plot Questions 
Object Improvement 
Metaphors 
Onomatopoeia 
Object Uses— Fluency 
Object Uses— Flexibility 
Word Uses— Fluency 
Word Uses— Flexibility 

'P<M 
** P< .05 


.73* 

.70* 

.30 

.54* 

.69* 

.38** 

.60* 

.11 

.73* 


unselected population but less homogeneous than a group of very bright 
students. One of the variables he included was intelligence: 

It is of course reasonable to expect that intelligence and originality will coyary 
positively. If one defines originality as the ability to respond to stimulus situa- 
tions in a manner which is both adaptive and unusual, and if one defines inteb 
ligence simply as the ability to solve problems, then at the upper levels of prob 
lem-solving ability the manifestation of intelligence will be also a manifestation 
of originality. That is to say, the very difficult problem which is rarely solved 
requires by definition a solution which is original [Banon, 1957, p. /*>!• 

Using the Concept Mastery Test as a measure of inte]ligence,Barron 
found a significant correlation of .33 between IQ and creativity. Thus, m 
this population the two variables are positively related, as hypothesized. 
We should also note that the magnitude of the relationship is such that a 
good many individuals must fall in the "off-quadrants i that is some 
must be bright but not creative, while others are creative but not bright. 
With a sample of 343 Air Force captains, Barron administered the two 
types of tests and then selected the two off-quadrant groups. Fifteen in- 
dividuals were at least one standard deviation above the mean on originality 
and one standard deviation below the mean on intelligence; 23 individuals 
had the reverse pattern. Barron summarizes their differences: 

Subjects who arc relatively original in spite of being relatively unintelligent 
show a lack of ego-control. They describe themselves as persons vv hose needs 
demand immediate gratification and whose aggressive impulses arc out m the 
open. They are willful, obstreperous, and extreme individuals. One would not 
be inclined to select them as companions for a long trip in a submarine. By con- 
trast. their relatively unoriginal but more intelligent fellows seem very much on 
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obtained IQ scores for two groups of men who had been tested in child- 
hood. These scores were found to correlate with the present occupational 
level of the subjects, .57 in one group and .71 in the other. 

One of the armed services investigations during World War II in- 
volved an analysis of civilian occupations and performance on the Army 
General Classification Test for 18,782 Air Force enlisted men [Harrell 
and Harrell, 1945]. Again, occupation and intelligence were found to be 
related. At the upper end of the test scores were accountants, lawyers, and 
engineers. In the middle range were machinists, foremen, and sales clerks, 
while at the lower end of the test scores were farmers, miners, and team- 
sters. 


CREATIVITY 


The fashion in some quarters is to deplore both the educa- 
tional emphasis on intelligence tests as selection devices and student per- 
formance on objective examinations as the evaluation criterion. The pic- 
ture is one of a system in which highly creative and original students are 
bypassed in favor of those with high IQ’s whose strongpoint is rote 
memorization of endless facts. It would be helpful to know the relation- 
ship between measures of intelligence and measures of creativity. 

Much has been made of the fact that among relatively bright individ- 
uals little relationship exists between creativity and general intellectual 
ability [for example, Getzels and Jackson, 1962; Torrance, I960]. Ripple 
an ay [1962] rightly point out that the magnitude of the relationship is 
variabilit y the sample. With groups homogeneous in 
Q, the absence of a relationship with creativity is not very informative. 
°, eX ^°j e * e 4 ues bon further, they obtained four groups of seventh- 
grade students who differed in degree of homogeneity with respect to IQ 
as measured by the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test. All subjects 
vere given nine tests of creative thinking. In the groups homogeneous 
n mte’hgence (either all high or all low), very small and mostly in- 

intelliap 11 C ° ri j atl ° m WCre ^ 0unb ' tbe heterogeneous group, however, 
telhgence and creativity tended to be highly related as shown in Table 

heterocrpnpn ~~ S ^ e ® ecbve in predicting creative behavior in 

Mger Ld P °no C : a c t i 10n £ S ’ Consistent with these results is the finding by 
on tL wS* ? [1 b 1 ° f 3 Si «" ific “‘ reMo„ S hip {r= . 4 0) between IQ 

were not pi rv’ \ 6VUe creativity ratings of research chemists who 
significant one. MMS “ Ph ' D ' chemists the relationship was not a 

Office?s h wT7’ B nT’i! 19571 “‘“iy ° f original and unoriginal Air Force 
escn ed. This group should be more homogeneous than an 
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Table 11-5 CORRELATIONS BETWEEN IQ SCORES AND MEASURES 
OF CREATIVITY IN A HETEROGENEOUS POPULATION 


Creativity Measures 
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Expressional Fluency 

.73* 

Plot Questions 

.70* 

Object Improvement 

.30 

Metaphors 

.54* 

Onomatopoeia 

.69* 

Object Uses— Fluency 

.38** 

Object Uses— Flexibility 

.60* 

Word Uses— Fluency 

.11 

Word Uses— Flexibility 

.73* 


*/><• 01 

*P< .05 


unselected population but less homogeneous than a group of very bright 
students. One of the variables he included was intelligence: 

It is of course reasonable to expect that intelligence and originality will covarv 
positively. If one defines originality as the ability to respond to stimulus situa- 
tions in a manner which is both adaptive and unusual, and if one defines intel- 
ligence simply as the ability to solve problems, then at the upper levels of prob- 
lem-solving ability the manifestation of intelligence will be also a manifestation 
of originality. That is to say, the very difficult problem which is rarely solved 
requires by definition a solution which is original [Barron, 1957, p. 735]. 

Using the Concept Mastery Test as a measure of intelligence, Barron 
found a significant correlation of .33 between IQ and creativity. Thus, in 
this population the two variables are positively related, as hypothesized. 
We should also note that the magnitude of the relationship is such that a 
good many individuals must fall in the "off-quad rants”; that is, some 
must be bright but not creative, while others are creative but not bright. 
With a sample of 343 Air Force captains, Barron administered the two 
types of tests and then selected the two off-quadrant groups. Fifteen in- 
dividuals were at least one standard deviation above the mean on originality 
and one standard deviation below the mean on intelligence; 23 individuals 
had the reverse pattern. Barron summarizes their differences: 

Subjects who are relatively original in spite of being relatively unintelligent 
show a lack of ego-control. The}’ describe themselves as persons whose needs 
demand immediate gratification and whose aggressive impulses arc out in the 
open. They arc willful, obstreperous, and extreme individuals. One would not 
be inclined to select them as companions for a long trip in a submarine. By con- 
trast, their relatively unoriginal but more intelligent fellows seem sen - much on 
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the pleasant side, although perhaps a bit too bland and unwarlike, all things 
considered. 

When one compares these self-descriptions with the staff descriptions of Ss 
who are both original and intelligent, it appears that intelligence represents the 
operation of the reality principle in behavior, and is responsible for such charac- 
teristics as the appropriate delay of impulse-expression and the effective organi- 
zation of instinctual energy for the attainment of goals in the world as it is 
[Barron, 1957, p. 739]. 


DELAY OF GRATIFICATION 

Barron s theorizing concerning intelligence as a requisite for 
ego-control or the operation of the reality principle leads directly to an- 
other series of investigations. 

Mischel and Metzner [1962] have conceptualized the capacity for 
postponing immediate gratification in developmental terms as involving a 
transition from immediate wish-fulfilling types of behavior to delayable 
reality testing types. Since learning to delay is bound up with thinking 

V 6 ^ es ^ lri § * n P^ ace °f impulsive motor behavior), cognitive 

ability should be positively related to delaying capacity. In other terms, as 
intelligence level increases, preference for delayed gratification should 
increase. A group of elementary school children for whom 10 scores were 

' choir^ bplT^ ^ SUbject £ S ‘ As in other investigations by Mischel, the 

receive a fi TS "V t0 tW ° Cand >' bars ; the children could 

me^n IO of thn l ^ ° T a teivcent bar at a later time. The 

mean IQ of those children choosing the delayed reward (105 7) was sig- 

tTmofZ ^ meai ! ^ ° f ^se 'choosing the immediate re- 

and preference fn ^ C °J ie atl0n ’ the relationship between 10 score 

d preference for the delayed reward was .29 Ip < 0011 

Another research approach to the same general quest on has utilized the 
human movement (Ml response ™ p ‘ question nas utilized tne 

inhibition or ego delay process KW R A ° rSchada as a measure of the 
state: S 7 P ' R1 °pfer, Ainsworth, Klopfer, and Holt 

souses to P en7bleW m °^ nnei . C0ntrO ' . that the P™" ■>» enough inner re- 
to gain control over m emotlona ^ im pact by delaving action long enough 

control is M [Klopfer. ^ 

Levine Spfvarh wb *. cb *2 an d M were investigated, 

between the two variable"^ 4 9 T1^ TI?** 6 , tbat the median correlation 
in four different nn i 4.- T ' The y themselves studied the relationship 
schizophrenics mvrl U 'V° nS 'v 10sp * tabzec * schizophrenics, hospitalized non- 
school In each p n C . lni( : P at ' ents > a nd adolescents in a residential 

"■crcsigniSclntly collated from .20 to^ 8 “ th * WeC,Ml " 
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In still other investigations, additional ego delay measures were used, 
including the Stroop color-word test (speed at naming colors printed in 
black versus speed at naming color in which the word is printed when 
the word and the ink color are incongruent), time estimation (estimate 
when 30 seconds have passed), cognitive inhibition (after learning paired- 
associates, subjects must respond to the stimulus words with any word 
other than the response words), and motor inhibition (write “New Jersey 
Chamber of Commerce” as slowly as possible without stopping). All of 
these measures were significantly related to IQ [Levine, Spivack, Fuschillo, 
and Tavernier, 1959; Spivack, Levine, and Sprigle, 1959]. 

ADJUSTMENT 

Terman’s Gifted Children. In 1921, Lewis Terman obtained 
a research grant from the Commonwealth Fund of New York City which 
enabled him to begin an investigation of the characteristics of very bright 
individuals. His plan was to determine the "physical, mental, and per- 
sonality traits” of gifted children and to follow the course of their lives 
into adulthood. The investigation extended over the remainder of Profes- 
sor Terman’s life and is now being continued by Melita Oden. To date, 
four books have been published describing the findings at various points in 
the lives of the subjects [Terman, 1925; Burks, Jensen, and Terman, 1930; 
Terman and Oden, 1947; Terman and Oden, 1959]. 

On the basis of their performance on the Stanford-Binet, over 1,500 
children with IQ’s of 140 or more were selected. The parents and teachers 
of these individuals were urged not to tell the children about the study or 
about their IQ scores. The mean IQ of the group was 151, and their mean 
age was 11 years. The amount of data collected over the last half century 
has been enormous, and only a portion of it will be reported here. 

Childhood. One major research interest was in the physique 
and health of the gifted children. In both height and weight, these chil- 
dren were above the established norms for unselectcd children in Cali- 
fornia. Even their mean birth weight was greater than the norm, by 12 
ounces. Compared with normative groups, they walked earlier, talked 
earlier, and reached puberty at a younger age. Compared with a control 
group of normal youngsters, they had fewer headaches, fewer hearing de- 
fects, and were rated as less nervous. For a subsamplc of 783 who were 
given medical examinations, the gifted children were found to have a lower 
incidence of physical defects and abnormal conditions of almost every 
kind than the normal population of school children. Terman and Oden 
note: 

The combined results of the medical examinations and the physical measure- 
ments provide a striking contrast to the popular stereotype of the child prodigy 
so commonly depicted as a pathetic creature, overserious and undersired, sickly. 
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hollow-chested, stoop-shouldered, clumsy, nervously tense, and bespectacled. 
There are gifted children who bear some resemblance to this stereotype, but 
the truth is that almost every element in the picture, except the last, is less 
characteristic of the gifted child than of the mentallv average [Terman and 
Oden, 1959, p. 8]. 

A series of character tests was administered to a random group of 
532 of the gifted children and a control group of 533 unselected children. 
The tests of cheating and emotional stability had previously been shown 
to discriminate delinquents from nondelinquents. It was found that the 
gifted group obtained better scores on all of the character tests at ever}' age 
level, from 10 to 14. 

Ratings of 25 traits were made by teachers familiar with each child, and 
for comparison purposes 523 nongifted children were also rated by the 
teachers. As may be seen in Table 11-6, the gifted children received 


Table 11-6 percentages of gifted subjects 

RATED BY TEACHERS ABOVE THE MEAN 
OF THE CONTROL GROUP* 


1. Intellectual Traits: 

General intelligence 
Desire to know 
Originality 
Common sense 

Average of intellectual traits 


2. Volitional Traits: 

W ill power and perseverance 
Desire to excell 
Self confidence 
Prudence and forethought 
Average of volitional traits 


' Emotional Traits: 

Seme of humor 
Cheerfulness and optimism 
Permanence of moods 

Average of emotional traits 


1 


A^thr! 

. -j 

A 


Plaits 

'•n of 5»rai»tv 
of ac'thetic 


Per Cent 


97 

90 

85 

84 


84 

84 

81 

81 

82.5 


74 

64 

65 


66 

64 


nuts 


65 
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Table 12-6 percentages of gifted subjects 

RATED BY TEACHERS ABOVE THE MEAN 
OF THE CONTROL GROUP* (Cont.) 


5. Moral Traits: 

Conscientiousness 72 

Truthfulness 71 

Sympathy and tenderness 58 

Generosity and unselfishness 55 

Average of moral traits 64 

6. Physical Traits: 

Health 60 

Physical energy 62 

Average of physical traits 61 

7. Social Traits: 

Leadership 70 

Sensitivity to approval 57 

Popularity 56 

Freedom from vanity 52 

Fondness for large groups 52 

Average for social traits 57.4 

8 Mechanical ingenuity 47 


* Adapted from Terman and Oden, 1959, p. 14. 


higher ratings on most of the traits. Except for leadership, the gifted 
group tend to be most like the control group on the social traits and 
slightly below the normals on mechanical ingenuity. Incidentally, the 
latter rating is probably in error because tests of mechanical ability con- 
sistently show gifted children to be better than normals. 

Adolescence. The first follow-up investigation was carried 
out in 1927-1928 when most of the subjects were 16 or 17 and enrolled 
in high school. Not much change occurred in the composite portrait of 
the group. In school they were doing well, and they were still superior to 
nongifted children in such things as size, health, social interests, and lead- 
ership. 

Adulthood . In 1936, more data were gathered by mail, and 
records were brought up to date in preparation for a more thorough study 
of the group in 1939-1940 when their average age was about 29. The 
subjects were interviewed and given a number of tests. Remarkably, 96 
per cent of the original group cooperated actively as subjects in this 
follow-up. Among the conclusions reached were the following: 
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That to near mid-life, such a group may be expected to show a normal or be- 
low-normal incidence of serious personality maladjustment, insanity, delin- 
quency, alcoholism, and homosexuality. . . . 

That in vocational achievement the gifted group rates well above the average 
of college graduates and, as compared with the general population, is repre- 
sented in the higher professions by eight or nine times its proportional 
share. . . . 

That marital adjustment of the gifted, as measured by the marital happiness 
test, is equal or superior to that found in groups less highly selected for intelli- 
gence, and that the divorce rate is no higher than that of the generality of com- 
parable age. 

That the sexual adjustment of these subjects in marriage is in all respects as 
normal as that found in a less gifted and less educated group of 792 married 
couples [Terman and Oden, 1959, pp. 21-22], 


Mid-Life. The most recent follow-ups of these subjects were 
made in 1950—1952 and in 1955, again with interviews and the administra- 
tion of a number of tests and questionnaires. By 1955, 104 of the original 
group were deceased, and 28 could not be located. There were 795 men 
and 629 women still participating. Among the voluminous findings, a few 
will be cited. 

The mortality rate for these gifted individuals was lower than the ex- 
pectation for the general population not only with respect to disease, but 
also with respect to accident-induced mortality. Compared to others of 
their generation, the gifted men were about one and one-half inches taller 
and the gifted women about one inch taller. With respect to emotional 
a justment, 3.1 per cent of the men and 3.4 per cent of the women had 
been admitted to a hospital or sanitarium for the mentally ill at least 
once; these figures do not differ from expectancies for the general popu- 


ost of the gifted subjects report drinking alcohol moderately or 
eavily; nevertheless, there was a lower incidence of alcoholism in this 
group ian m t e general population. The incidence of crime and de- 
quencj is very ow. Three boys spent time in a reform school, and one 

sentence' 6 All sen ^ ence for forgery. Only one woman served a jail 

ment^Th °5 ^ /j 6 individual * have since made normal adjust- 

cent of/Jl inClden , Ce ° f homosexuality (2 per cent of the men and 1.7 per 

No/ !/ W ° n T ) u COnsiderabl y below the national figures. 

different fromTb ^ ^ < ' ducatlonal record of this gifted group is quite 

and abou Tn ^ P^^on. Almost 90 per cent entered college, 

centate of d en i ***?** ^ C ° lle § e - In th eir generation, the per- 

he tfme of th^lT ^ C ° lle § e is less than 8 per cent; at 

time of the follow-up the figure was about 12 per cent. College grade- 
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point averages of B or better were obtained by 78 per cent of the men and 
83 per cent of the women. In addition, 56 per cent of the men and 33 per 
cent of the women obtained at least one advanced degree. Ph.D.’s or 
M.D.’s were awarded to 22.3 per cent of the men and 5.4 per cent of the 
women. 

As adults, their occupational level was found to be quite high. A total 
of 45.6 per cent of the men are in a profession, while 40.7 per cent are in 
the managerial, official, and semiprofessional group. The most frequent 
profession is law, followed by university professors, engineers, and physi- 
cians. In the managerial group, most are executives or managers in busi- 
ness and industry, followed by banking, finance, and insurance execu- 
tives, accountants and statisticians, and sales managers. In income, these 
men are well above average, even when compared to others in the same 
occupation. Of the women, about half are housewives, while 42 per cent 
hold full-time jobs with schoolteaching as the most frequent occupation. 

Finally, with respect to recognition of achievement, the gifted group 
is again unusual. In terms of such honors as listing in American Men of 
Science, election to the National Academy of Sciences, listing in the 
Directory of American Scholars, and listing in Who’s Who in America, 
the group has done exceptionally well. The men have written 60 books 
and monographs, 2,000 technical and scientific articles, and have been 
granted 230 patents. Other writings include 33 novels, 375 short stories, 
and 265 miscellaneous articles. A great many members of the gifted group 
are nationally prominent in a variety of fields, while 8 or 10 are interna- 
tionally known. Included are physical scientists, a biological scientist, social 
scientists, members of the U.S. State Department, and a motion picture 
director. 

In summing up some of the implications of this large body of findings, 
Terman has said: 

The. faUa\v-v,p these, gifted subjects his prosed beyond question, that tests 
of “general intelligence,” given as early as six, eight, or ten years, tell a great deal 
about the ability to achieve cither presently or 30 scars hence. Such tests do not, 
however, enable us to predict \vh3t direction the achievement will tale, and least 
of all do they tell us what personality factors or what accidents of fortune will 
affect the fruition of exceptional ability. Granting that both interest patterns 
and special aptitudes play important roles in the making of a gifted scientist, 
mathematician, mechanic, artist, poet, or musical composer, I am convinced 
that to achieve greatly in almost any field, the special talents have to Ik backed 
up by a lot of Spearman’s g. by which is meant the kind of general intelligence 
that requires ability to form many sharply defined concepts, to manipulate 
them, and to perceive subtle relationships between them: in other words, the 
ability to engage in abstract thinking (Terman, 1954. p. 224]. 
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The Dynamics of Intelligence 

In spite of the long history of psychological interest in in- 
telligence and its measurement, the use of this variable in experimental 
studies has been relatively rare. In view of the research which has been 
done to date, very probably individual differences in intelligence account 
for some portion of the variance in responses to a great many stimulus 
situations. 


LEARNING 


Since intelligence tests were developed originally in order to 
predict ability to learn in a school setting and since learning has been one 
of the major areas of psychological experimentation, one might expect 
to find a large number of learning experiments in which the IQ of subjects 
was a matter of research interest. Actually, there are few such investiga- 
tions. 

One of the early studies of this type was carried out by Kenneth Spence 
and a fellow student as a class project in an experimental psychology 
course at McGill University [Spence and Townsend, 1930]. Using the 
Thurstone Intelligence Test, ten high-scoring and ten low-scoring subjects 
were selected. The learning task was a finger maze made of copper wiring; 
the subjects were blindfolded. Each trial was timed and the number of 


errors recorded. Trials continued for each subject until he had finished 
three perfect consecutive trials. Those subjects with the highest intelligence 
test scores took fewer trials, made fewer errors, and took less time in learn- 
ing the maze than those subjects with low IQ scores. Correlations between 
IQ and the learning variables were also computed; the coefficients were 
.4 for number of trials, .63 for number of errors, and .60 for time. The 
authors concluded that the factors which make for a high score on the 
intelligence test also make for a better performance on the learning task. 

Harlow [1951] has proposed that a relationship exists between the evo- 
u lonary eve o a species and the rate at which members of that species 
are a e to earn a learning set; the higher the point in the evolutionary 
scale, the greater the ability at “learning to learn” in a situation. A number 
nf rnnTJ ga to support this proposition. Within a species, 

linn Tr h m K 1V1 Ua 1 ® erences in performance occur in learning-set forma- 
differen, f ^ P r0 P 0sed that IQ tests should permit prediction of these 
s hool ch ld° r human v sub ) ects - K °ch and Meyer [1959] utilized 33 P re- 
Srninftil ^ t0 wh ° m the Stanford-Binet was given. The 

set studies Earh^Via™ 1 ^ t0 ^ 3t em Pl°y ed wit h monkeys in learning- 
deLrlb S as a ' individua % "in, and the experiment was 

g me. red penny (poker chip) was hidden under one 
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of two cards on each trial, and the child was instructed to find as many 
pennies as possible so that he could buy a toy from the experimenter. On 
each trial the subject could select only one of the cards. Each card had 
on it a square of colored paper of various sizes, and the color was the clue 
to which the subject had to learn to respond. Each day a subject was given 
12 different problems, with six trials on each. On the first trial of any 
problem, the response had necessarily to be a guess, but on subsequent 
trials the correct response would be the selection of cards with the color 
under which the penny was located on trial one. Thus, the task was to ac- 
quire a set to learn. Each subject was continued until he made 90 per cent 
correct responses in a day’s session. The children varied in the time re- 
quired to reach the criterion from one to 15 days. This variable was found 
to correlate — .59 ( p < .01) with mental age on the Stanford-Binet. The 
higher the intellectual ability of the subject, the fewer days that were 
required to acquire the learning set. Figure 11-3 shows a comparison of 



the performance of the seven brightest children, the five least bright chil- 
dren, and a group of 16 Rhesus monkeys who had been given the same 
problem by Blazck and Harlow [1955]. 

Another learning set investigation with mental defectives also found 
that the set is acquired most quickly by the subjects with the highest 
mental ages [Ellis, 195S], 
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Concept formation as a function of IQ was investigated by Osier and 
Fivel [1961] and replicated by Osier and Weiss [1962]. Subjects consisted 
of elementary and junior high school students of different age levels who 
had taken the WISC. Each age level was divided into groups of average 
intelligence (IQ = 90 to 109) and high intelligence (IQ = 110 and 
above). Subjects were shown pairs of stimuli as part of a “game” and were 
told that one was “correct” and one “incorrect.” If the subject chose the 
correct one, he received a marble. In a series of 150 pairs, if enough marbles 
were collected, the subject would win a toy. One of the concepts used 
was bird. In this instance, the correct choice on each trial would be the 
picture of a bird. In each experiment IQ level was found to be significantly 
related to the speed with which the subject grasped the concept, as evi- 
denced by 10 consecutive correct responses. With another group of sub- 
jects, the same experiment was repeated but with specific instructions 
that there was a clue to which picture was correct, that the correct ones 
had something in common. With this explicit definition of the task, IQ 
was not related to performance. The authors’ interpretation of these find- 
ings follows: 

If the assumption that specific instructions eliminate the problem-finding 
component from the task is correct, then the conclusion to be drawn is that 
ng i intelligence gave S an advantage in problem definition but not in problem 
solution in the concept attainment task. It is entirely possible, however, that 
were the concept task one of greater difficulty, intelligence might also prove to 
be advantageous in the solution phase of the task [Osier and Weiss, 1962, p. 


RESPONSE TO PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Another type of stimulus situation in which IQ has some 
re evance to behavior is that of psychotherapy. The most general form 
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It also follows that response to psychotherapy should be in part a func- 
tion of ability to learn, as measured by intelligence tests. 

Amount of active participation in group psychotherapy was investigated 
by McFarland, Nelson, and Rossi [1962], The subjects were 36 patients 
in group psychotherapy at the VA Hospital in Palo Alto. Their behavior in 
therapy was rated on the Finney Interaction Scale; intelligence was mea- 
sured by three subscales of the Wechsler-Bellevue and by the verbal fluency 
scale from Thurston e’s Primary Mental Abilities Test. Participation in 
group psychotherapy was found to correlate significantly with estimated 
IQ on the Wechsler scales (r= .51, p < .01) and with verbal fluency 
( r = .34, p<.05). The highest coefficient (r=.56, p<.01) was the 
correlation with an analogies test. Among the extensions of these findings 
suggested by the authors was the possibility of using IQ tests to select 
patients who would benefit from psychotherapy. In their sample, a cut-off 
IQ score of 100 would maximize the chances of excluding from therapy 
those patients who would not participate and including those who would. 
They suggest [McFarland, et al., 1962, p. 297]: “Finally, it seems to us 
that we, as clinical psychologists, are increasingly lost in a concern over 
dynamics and emotions. This frequently causes us to lose sight of the 
practical uses of intelligence scores.” 

A similar therapeutic problem is that of predicting those patients who 
will continue in psychotherapy versus those who decide to terminate it. 
Hiler [1958] obtained data for 133 patients at the VA Mental Hjgicnc 
Clinic in Detroit for whom Wechsler-Bellevue scores were available. 
Premature termination of psychotherapy was defined as dropping out 
within five sessions. Those who remained in psychotherapy were signifi- 
cantly more intelligent (mean IQ =112.8) than those who terminated 
prematurely (mean IQ = 102.8). Again, a cut-off score of 100 on the IQ 
test was found to maximize prediction. Most of those below 100 drop out 
of therapy, while most of those above 100 remain in therapy. A similar 
study by Rubinstein and Lorr [1956] with patients from nine different VA 
mental hygiene clinics reported findings consistent with those of Hiler. 
Among the best predictors of response to psjchothcrapy were the vocabu- 
lary test from the Stanford-Binct, scars of education, and occupational 
lc\cl. Those who remain in therapy arc more intelligent, better educated, 
and have higher-level jobs. 


Change in Intelligence 

Perhaps more than with most personality dimensions the 
distinction between antecedent variables 3nd change variables mflucncinc 
the dimension of intelligence is a somewhat arbitrary one As we base 
seen, intellectual ab.l.ty shoves a sclatisel; stead, [uoccss of'pmth from 
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birth through adolescence. We have considered any factors influencing 
this process as antecedents of individual differences in IQ. We will now 
consider those variables which influence changes in intelligence in adult- 
hood. 


AGING 

The first investigations of the effects of aging on intelligence 
utilized a cross-sectional design. That is, individuals of various ages were 
tested, and comparisons of different age groups made. The findings were 
relatively consistent and somewhat discouraging. For example, a World 
War I study found that Army Alpha scores decreased steadily from young 
(under 20) groups to older (51-60) groups of officers [Yerkes, 1921]. 
Jones and Conrad [1933] found the same trend among individuals living 
in 19 villages in New England. Still other findings were in agreement with 
these [for example, Jones and Kaplan, 1945; Vincent, 1952], Wechsler 
[1958] plotted the standard scores on the Wechsler-Bellevue as a func- 
tion of chronological age as shown in Figure 11—4. We see in the figure 
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More recently, data have become available from longitudinal studies of 
intelligence over the life span. In this approach, the same individuals are 
retested at various ages, and a quite different picture emerges. For ex- 
ample, Owens [1953] compared the test performance of a group of in- 
dividuals in middle-age with their own test performance 30 years earlier 
as college freshmen. On every subtest of the Army Alpha their performance 
was better in middle-age except for the arithmetic items; the test-retest 
correlation over the 30 years was .77. Others have reported similar find- 
ings (for example, Bayley and Oden, 1955; Bentz, 1953; Nisbet, 1957]. 

One of the important variables in determining the effect of aging on IQ 
seems to be amount of education. Swanson [1952] retested 55 men on a 
college entrance test after a 20-year interval. The 22 men who had gradu- 
ated from college gained a mean of 35 points, the 13 who attended col- 
lege but did not graduate gained nine points, and the 20 who did not at- 
tend college gained seven points. Even with cross-sectional data, tests of 
higher processes (reasoning, vocabulary, analogies, and the like) given to 
well-educated people under conditions not involving speed show no down- 
ward trend with age between 20 and 65 [Ghiselli, 1957]. 


A COMPOSITE AGE CURVE OF INTELLIGENCE 



Fic. 1 1-5. An age 
curve of intelligence 
based on longitudinal 
investigations: data 

from the Berkeley 
Growth Study, the Ter- 
mart Gifted Study, and 
Owen's Iowa Study. 
(Adapted from Bayley, 
1955, p. 816.) 


Why docs a discrepancy generally occur in the findings when different 
people arc tested at different ages versus when the same people arc retested 
at an older age? Bajlcy suggests: 

The real difference between the conflicting findings seems to lie in the longi- 
tudinal as opposed to the cross sectional method of obtaining scores for suc- 
cessive ages. In the former we hast: a constant simple whose life experiences, 
age for age, will base been similar in pervasive environmental conditions, such 
as wars, technological advances, and methods of education. . . . 
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Do such tests as the Army Alpha and the Wechsler-Bellevue, for example, 
measure intelligence in adults? Or do they tend to reflect continued experience 
in an increasingly enriched environment? Do the younger generations have 
more opportunity to develop their intellectual capacities than did their parents, 
or even their older brothers and sisters? Or are we just measuring the effects of 
increasingly widespread informal education made possible by radio, television, 
and other modern means of communication? [Bayley, 1955, p. 817] 

Based on the data from some of the longitudinal studies, Bayley pro- 
posed a new and more encouraging sort of curve describing the relation- 
ship between age and intellectual ability, as shown in Figure 11-5. 


CHEMICAL ENHANCEMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 

. F rom time to time, there has been an interest in the possi- 
bility of raising IQ through the use of an appropriate drug. The most not- 
able example is that of glutamic acid. While early reports of the bene- 
ficial effects of glutamic acid on the functioning of mental defectives 
were encouraging better controlled studies have been uniformly negative 
[Astin and Ross, I960], 3 6 

Similarly, some speculation has arisen that the use of tranquilizing drugs 
m treatmg mental illness would result in better performance on in- 
gence tests. Again, the findings are negative [for example, Ison, 1957], 
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IQ [for example, Ross, 1958]. A possible reason for conflicting findings in- 
volves the specification of the type of brain damage. Another Weinstein 
and Teuber [1957b] study dealt with AGCT changes as a function of the 
area of the brain which had been injured. Again, a group with brain in- 
juries were compared with a control group suffering peripheral nerve in- 
juries. The controls showed a gain in AGCT points as did most of the 
brain-injured patients. Only those with left parieto temporal lesions showed 
a significant decrease in test performance. The patients with lesions in 
left nonparieto-temporal regions or lesions in the right hemisphere showed 
gains in test scores almost as high as the control group. 

MENTAL ILLNESS 

One would not be surprised to find that an individual’s abil- 
ity to function intelligently declines when he becomes mentally ill. 

Schwartzman and Douglas [1962] obtained intelligence test scores given 
by the Canadian Army during World War II and readministered the test 
to three groups of men. One group consisted of hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics, another was a group of schizophrenics who had been discharged 
from the hospital for at least a year, and the third was a group of normal 
veterans. The three groups were matched for IQ on the basis of the first 
testing, age, educational level, occupational status, and ethnic background. 
The study showed that on the second testing, the schizophrenic pa- 
tients had lost a mean of 15.2 points on the test, the ex-patients had lost 
a mean of 5.1 points, and the normal group had gained 11.8 points. These 
differences between groups were statistically significant. Chronic schizo- 
phrenics were also found to have a greater IQ loss than acute schizophrenics. 
Other investigations of IQ before and after the development of schizo- 
phrenia report similar results [for example, Hoyt, Elliott, and Hebb, 1951; 
Rappaport and Webb, 1950]. 

Some reports indicate no intellectual loss in schizophrenia [for ex- 
ample, Albec, Lane, Corcoran, and Wemekc, ) 96'}}. This finding may 
be the result of instances of early IQ deterioration long before the schizo- 
phrenia became apparent [Lane and Albec, 1965, 1964]. 

The Schwartzman and Douglas study also suggested that as schizo- 
phrenics get better, their IQ scores go up again in that the ex-patients had 
higher scores than the hospitalized patients. As a more direct test of this 
proposition, Schwartzman, Douglas, and Muir [1962] followed up as 
many of the hospitalized patients as could be located eight jears after the 
first study. Again, the Canadian Army examination was gisen. Of the 
23 subjects who were tested. 10 were hospitalized and 13 had l>ecn dis- 
charged. All but three were diagnosed as chronic schizophrenics. The 
hospitalized patients showed a steady decline in test scores over the 17 
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years. As much loss in IQ occurred between the second and third test- 
ings as did between the first and second testings. The ex-patients did not 
differ from the hospitalized patients in amount of loss between the first 
and second tests. The ex-patients did, however, show a significant gain in 
IQ between the second and third tests. Their mean score in 1960 was not 
significantly different from their original test score obtained in the army. 
Apparently, then, intelligence test performance is adversely affected by 
schizophrenia but remission of the illness also involves a return of the lost 
intellectual ability. 


Current Status of Intelligence as a Personality Variable 

Perhaps the most important developments with respect to 
work on intelligence involve an increasing use of the experimental method 
plus a variety of attempts to build a theory of intelligence. There may soon 
come a time when psychology s earliest technological success will cease to be 
its greatest theoretical embarrassment. Two somewhat special types of de- 
velopment should also be noted: factorial approaches to intelligence and 
computer simulation of intelligence. 


FACTORS OF INTELLIGENCE 

Intelligence as measured by Binet and Terman and many 
others is conceptualized as a unitary variable, which Spearman [1927] 
esignate as g or general intelligence. With the development of factor- 
ana ytic tec niques a number of investigators began to speak of a group 
of independent intellectual factors or of g plus a series of group factors. 
Thurstone for example, found seven “primary mental abilities” which he 
e spa la perceptual, number, verbal, word fluency, memory, and 
reasoning, and a test was built to measure each [Thurstone, 1938; Thurstone 
and Ihurstone, 1941]. 
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modifications. Possibly some different kind of model will be invented. Be that 
as it may, the fact of a multiplicity of intellectual abilities seems well established 
[Guilford, 1959, p. 479]. 

As convincing as the factor-analytic argument may appear, there is reason 
to question the notion that the future approach to intelligence will be via 
the measurement of multiple factors [McNemar, 1964]. One problem is 
that when tests are constructed to measure the independent intellectual 
factors, they are found not to be independent. Significant correlations be- 
tween these supposedly different dimensions suggest a general factor such 
as Spearman’s g underlying the scales. Secondly, the predictive ability of 
the factor tests with respect to such criteria as school grades is no better 
than that of the measures of general intelligence such as the Stanford- 
Binet. Unless they yield more accurate prediction, little justification exists 
for conceptualizing factorially pure tests as something new and different 
and better. While these considerations do not necessarily mean that future 
developments in factor approaches to IQ will have the same outcome, the 
empirical evidence is not supportive of the superiority of this way of 
measuring intelligence. 

COMPUTER SIMULATION OF INTELLIGENCE 

One of the newest and most unusual developments in the 
study of intellectual functioning has been the use of digital computers to 
simulate intelligent behavior. Presumably, if we can design a computer to 
behave as human beings do, we will be able to extend our understanding 
of the functions involved. Computers are remarkable devices and, with suit- 
able instructions, can perform such acts as solving equations, keeping books, 
and playing chess [Green, 1965]. Further, computer programs can be written 
which are so complex that the person who wrote the program is unable 
to predict precisely what the computer will do with a given problem [for 
example, Newell, Shaw, and Simon, 1958J. 

With respect to the kinds of tasks that arc included in intelligence tests, 
programs have been constructed which enable a computer to deal with such 
problems as verbal comprehension (“How many games did the Red Sox 
win by one run in 1959?”) [Green, Wolf, Chomsky, and Laughciy, 1961], 
verbal fluency (making original sentences out of words stored in the 
machine's memory bank) (Klein, 196-1], perception and reasoning (solving 
problems such as geometric analogies) (Evans, 1964], numerical skills 
(“The distance from New York to Los Angeles is 5000 miles. If the average 
speed of a jet plane is 600 miles per hour, find the time it takes to travel 
from New York to Los Angeles by jet.") (Bobrow, 1964], learning and 
memory (rote learning of nonsense syllables and paired associates learning) 
[Fcigcnhaum, 1961], and reasoning (proving theorems in plane geometry 
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years. As much loss in IQ occurred between the second and third test- 
ings as did between the first and second testings. The ex-patients did not 
differ from the hospitalized patients in amount of loss between the first 
Trfi SeC ° n ^ tests. The ex-patients did, however, show a significant gain in 
Q between the second and third tests. Their mean score in 1960 was not 
significantly different from their original test score obtained in the army. 

pparently, then, intelligence test performance is adversely affected by 
schizophrenia but remission of the illness also involves a return of the lost 
intellectual ability'. 

Current Status of Intelligence as a Personality Variable 
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modifications. Possibly some different kind of model will be invented. Be that 
as it may, the fact of a multiplicity of intellectual abilities seems well established 
[Guilford, 1959, p. 479]. 

As convincing as the factor-analytic argument may appear, there is reason 
to question the notion that the future approach to intelligence will be via 
the measurement of multiple factors [McNemar, 1964]. One problem is 
that when tests are constructed to measure the independent intellectual 
factors, they are found not to be independent. Significant correlations be- 
tween these supposedly different dimensions suggest a general factor such 
as Spearman's g underlying the scales. Secondly, the predictive ability of 
the factor tests with respect to such criteria as school grades is no better 
than that of the measures of general intelligence such as the Stanford- 
Binet. Unless they yield more accurate prediction, little justification exists 
for conceptualizing factorially pure tests as something new and different 
and better. While these considerations do not necessarily mean that future 
developments in factor approaches to IQ will have the same outcome, the 
empirical evidence is not supportive of the superiority of this way of 
measuring intelligence. 

COMPUTER SIMULATION OF INTELLIGENCE 

One of the newest and most unusual developments in the 
study of intellectual functioning has been the use of digital computers to 
simulate intelligent behavior. Presumably, if we can design a computer to 
behave as human beings do, we will be able to extend our understanding 
of the functions involved. Computers are remarkable devices and, with suit- 
able instructions, can perform such acts as solving equations, keeping books, 
and playing chess [Green, 1963]. Further, computer programs can be written 
which are so complex that the person who wrote the program is unable 
to predict precisely what the computer will do with a given problem [for 
example, Newell, Shaw, and Simon, 1958], 

With respect to the kinds of tasks that are included in intelligence tests, 
programs have been constructed which enable a computer to deal with such 
problems as verbal comprehension (“How many games did the Red Sox 
win by one run in 1959?”) [Green, Wolf, Chomsky, and Laughery, 1961], 
verbal fluency (making original sentences out of words stored in the 
machine’s memory bank) [Klein, 1964 J, perception and reasoning (solving 
problems such as geometric analogies) [Evans, 1964], numerical skills 
(“The distance from New York to Los Angeles is 3000 miles. If the average 
speed of a jet plane is 600 miles per hour, find the time it takes to travel 
from New York to Los Angeles by jet.”) fBobrow, 1964], learning and 
memory (rote learning of nonsense syllables and paired -associates learning) 
(Feigenbaum, 1961], and reasoning (proving theorems in plane geometry 
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and solving problems in integral calculus) [Green, 1964]. Thus, a computer 

can be provided with the same general abilities that are involved in human 
intelligence. 

Since computers can demonstrate these basic skills, computer specialists 
[for example, Green, 1964] argue that our best approach to understanding 
what is involved m intelligent functioning is to develop a computer model 
of the processes required to answer test items and then to discover what 
internal changes m the model lead to individual differences in performance. 
Green proposes: 


With a hierarchy of such programs we would have a machine capable of get- 

cenowL'reTo °" “T’T' 5 ' ° f Inte,ll S cn “ tests. The same machine could 
get low scores or any particular pattern of scores depending on the settings of its 

parameters When we produce such a machine, we will understand a verv great 
deal more about intelligence than we do now [Green, 1964, p. 62] § 
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subject’s Chronological Age and multiplied by 100. Because MA does not 
continue to show large yearly increases indefinitely, after age 13 it was 
necessary to substitute a corrected CA divisor in the IQ formula. In order 
to avoid such difficulties, on the 1960 test IQ is defined in terms of deviation 
from the average performance of an individual’s age group. Now, IQ is 
simply a standard score with a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 
16. The test has high internal consistency, is stable over time, and correlates 
highly with other IQ tests. 

A great deal of the research on the antecedents of individual differences 
in intelligence has involved a controversy between proponents of genetic 
antecedents and proponents of experiential antecedents. Such con- 
troversy has been eliminated by the present-day concern with determining 
the ways in which all factors contribute to a given behavior. Genetic de- 
terminants have been investigated by a number of means including the 
study of family resemblances. While the IQ’s of random pairs of adults and 
children correlate .00, parent-child correlations are SO. Similarly, random 
pairs of unrelated children show correlations of .00, unrelated children 
reared together correlate .25, sibling IQ’s correlate .50, fraternal twins cor- 
relate .63 to .70, and identical twins have correlations of .88. A comparison 
of such relationships indicates rather clearly the joint contribution of genetic 
and experiential variables to IQ differences. Experiments of nature in- 
clude instances in which identical twins have been separated in infancy 
and reared apart; their IQ’s correlate less highly (r = .77) than do the 
scores of identical twins reared together but higher than the scores of 
ordinary siblings reared together. Another such natural experiment involves 
adopted children. The IQ of children is found to correlate significantly with 
that of their natural parents but not with their adoptive parents. In the 
selective breeding of rats, investigators have been able to develop subgroups 
of maze-bright and maze-dull subjects. Prenatal influences on IQ have 
been found in that the addition of vitamin supplements to the diets of 
pregnant women was found to have a significantly positive effect on the 
IQ of their offspring as measured at ages three and four. Apparently, this 
effect is achieved only when the mother's ordinary diet is an inadequate 
one. 

Considerable evidence also exists that the higher the occupational level 
of fathers, the higher the IQ of their offspring. Positive relationships are 
also found between IQ and socioeconomic class of parents, upward social 
mobility of parents, value of home rentals in the child’s neighborhood, 
and per capita income in the city in which he lives. When children are 
isolated from normal environmental stimulation in infancy and childhood, 
a negative influence on IQ occurs. This deprivation effect has been found 
for canal-boat children, gypsy children, and others in isolated or inferior 
home settings. Also, IQ is lower for children raised in an institution rather 
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Many individuals who have been concerned with the study of 
-personality have expressed the conviction that the most fruitful approach 
is to deal with man as an organized whole rather than in terms of atomistic 
units such as authoritarianism and achievement need. In attempting to con- 
ceptualize behavior m terms of a single, unified process, many theorists 
have utdized the notion of self-concept. Hall and Lindzey [1957] suggest 
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behavior. Similarly, the self-as-process definition often leads toward reifica- 
tion, and one finds that “the self” (or “the ego”) is responsible for 
behavior (as when the ego defends itself against anxiety) and has thing-like 
qualities (as when the ego is described as strong or weak) . No modern theor- 
ist proposes “a psychic agent or ‘inner manikin’ which regulates man’s 
actions” [Hall and Lindzey, 1957, p. 48], but descriptions of the self-as- 
process appear at least to lean in that directioi^J 

In any event, self- theorists are concerned with extremely important 
variables, and this theoretical orientation has generated a great deal of 
research. Among the proponents of self-theory have been Mead [1934], 
Angyal [1941], Hilgard [1949], Snygg and Combs [1949], Symonds [1951], 
Sarbin [1952], Sullivan [1953], and Carl R. Rogers, whose work will serve 
as a base for our presentation of research dealing with the concept of self. 
We will see that Rogers’ approach involves observation, generalization, ex- 
perimental verification of hypotheses, and theory-building. Therefore, the 
question may arise as to whether any differences exist between the theoreti- 
cal approach of stimulus-response psychologists as represented by the Hull- 
Spence tradition and that of self-theorists such as Rogers. At least part of 
the difference seems to be emotional and aesthetic and linguistic rather 
than a basic quarrel about how to build a science of behavior. In contrasting 
his point of view with that of stimulus-response psychologists, Rogers says: 

... I have been asked to cast our theoretical thinking in the terminology of 
the independent-intervening-dependent variable, in so far as this is feasible. I 
regret that I find this terminology somehow uncongenial. I cannot justify my 
negative reaction very adequately, and perhaps it is an irrational one, for the 
logic behind these terms seems unassailable. But to me the terms seem static 
-they seem to deny the restless, dynamic, searching, changing aspects of scien- 
tific movement. There is a tendency to suppose that a variable thus labeled, re- 
mains so, which is certainly not true. The terms also seem to me to smack too 
much of the laboratory, where one undertakes an experiment de novo, with 
everything under control, rather than of a science which is endeavoring to wrest 
from the phenomena of experience the inherent order which they contain. 
Such terms seem to be more applicable to the advanced stages of scientific en- 
deavor than to the beginning stages. . . . 

It should be quite clear from the foregoing that the model of science which 
I find most helpful is not taken from the advanced stages of theoretical physics. 

In a field such as psychotherapy or personality the model which seems more 
congenial to me would be taken from the much earlier stages of the physical 
sciences [Rogers, 1959, pp. 189-190]. 

However, a few aspects of self-theory are quite different from modem 
stimulus-response psychology, and these aspects will be discussed in the 
following section. Included are an emphasis on the total individual rather 
than on bits and pieces of behavior 3nd an emphasis on the importance 
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of the phenomenal field. The latter term refers to the individual’s total 
subjective perception of experience; his behavior is based on this perception 
rather than on an externally defined environment. The influence or lack 
of influence of these conceptions on research growing out of Rogers’ formu- 
lations will be discussed. 


Theoretical Background 

ROGERS AND CLIENT-CENTERED THERAPY 

Carl Rogers (1902- ) has described his own background 

in terms of the influence of his early family experiences on his work. 
Born in Oak Park, Illinois, he moved with his family to a farm at the 
age of 12. His was a large, hard-working, conservative, Protestant family 
whose religious beliefs he describes as almost fundamentalist. Rogers was 
originally interested in scientific agriculture, and this interest carried over 
to some degree in his undergraduate work at the University of Wisconsin. 

ehgion remained an important concern, however, and he spent two years 
at the Umon Theological Seminary. His philosophical position eventually 
moved him away from the church, and he entered Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. After a clinical internship at the Institute for Child 
Guidance, he received the Ph.D. degree in educational and clinical psy- 
chology m 1931 He then spent 12 years at a community guidance clinic 
m Rochester New York. His efforts to conceptualize the work of psycho- 
herapists and to understand the behavior of their clients involved a con- 
lnuing quest for a theoretical model to account for psychotherapy and, 
more generally, personality. } y 
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or client-centered method and for the changes observed in clients. Rogers 
describes his theorizing: 

There is no need for theory until and unless there are phenomena to explain. 
Limiting our consideration to psychotherapy, there is no reason for a theory 
of therapy until there are observable changes which call for explanation. Then 
a unifying theory is of help in explaining what has happened, and in providing 
testable hypotheses about future experiences. Thus, in the field of therapy the 
first requisite is a skill which produces an effective result. Through observation 
of the process and the result a parsimonious theory may be developed which is 
projected into new experiences in order to be tested as to its adequacy. The 
theory is revised and modified with the purpose— never fully attained— of pro- 
viding a complete conceptual framework which can adequately contain all the 
observed phenomena. It is the phenomena which are basic, not the theory 
[Rogers, 1951, pp. 15-16]. 

The therapeutic methods developed by Rogers and his co-workers repre- 
sented a departure from the traditional procedures such as psychoanalysis. 
The therapist is not seen in an interpretive, evaluative role, and the process 
of therapy is not viewed as an intellectual enterprise in which insightful in- 
terpretations facilitate the bringing of unconscious material into con- 
sciousness. Rather, the therapist is one who simply facilitates the natural 
growth processes of the client by offering acceptance, understanding, and 
empathy. Rogers proposes: 

In the emotional warmth of the relationship with the therapist, the client 
begins to experience a feeling of safety as he finds that whatever attitude he ex- 
presses is understood in almost the same way that he perceives it, and is ac- 
cepted. He then is able to explore, for example, a vague feeling of guiltiness 
which he has experienced. In this safe relationship he can perceive for the first 
time the hostile meaning and purpose of certain aspects of his behavior, and 
can understand why he has felt guilty about it, and why it has been necessary 
to deny to awareness the meaning of this behavior. But this clearer perception 
is in itself disrupting and anxiety-creating, not therapeutic. It is evidence to the 
client that there are disturbing inconsistencies in himself, that he is not what 
he thinks he is. But as he voices his new perceptions and their attendant anx- 
ieties, he finds that this acceptant alter ego, the therapist, this other person 
who is only partly another person, perceives these experiences too, but with a 
new quality. The therapist perceives the client’s self as the client has known it, 
and accepts it; he perceives the contradictory aspects which have been denied 
to awareness and accepts those too as being a part of the client; and both of 
these acceptances have in them the same warmth and respect. Thus it is that 
the client, experiencing in another an acceptance of both these aspects of him- 
self , can take toward himself the same attitude. He finds that he too can accept 
himself even with the additions and alterations that arc necessitated by these 
new perceptions of himself as hostile. He can experience himself as a person hav- 
ing hostile as well as other types of feelings, and can experience himself in this 
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way without guilt. He has been enabled to do this (if our theory is correct) be- 
cause another person has been able to adopt his frame of reference, to perceive 
with him, yet to perceive with acceptance and respect [Rogers, 1951, p. 41]. 

Over the years such formulations were extended into a theory of per- 
sonality and even more broadly into theoretical implications accounting for 
behavior in a variety of situations, including education, interpersonal re- 
lationships, and family life. 1 


SELF-CONCEPT 

Several general points of Rogers’ theoretical approach should 
be noted It attempts to deal with the total individual as an organized 
whole. Behavior is believed to be a function of the individual’s perception of 
events, and the frame of reference of the scientist must be internal rather 
than external. Tims, the manipulation of external stimuli defined in the ex- 
perimenter s terms would tend to overlook the fact that the subjects are 
responding in terms of their own individual perceptions, and their struc- 
turing of the environment (their phenomenal fields) may well be different 
rom one another and from that of the experimenter. Related to this con- 
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The infant learns to need love. Love is very satisfying, but to know whether 
he is receiving it or not he must observe his mother’s face, gestures, and other 
ambiguous signs. He develops a total gestalt as to the way he is regarded by his 
mother and each new experience of love or rejection tends to alter the whole 
gestalt. Consequently each behavior on his mother’s part such as a specific 
disapproval of a specific behavior tends to be experienced as disapproval in gen- 
eral. So important is this to the infant that he comes to be guided in his be- 
havior not by the degree to which an experience maintains or enhances the or- 
ganism, but by the likelihood of receiving maternal love, 

Soon he learns to view himself in much the same way, liking or disliking 
himself as a total configuration. He tends, quite independently of his mother 
or others, to view himself and his behavior in the same way they have. This 
means that some behaviors are regarded positively which are not actually ex- 
perienced organismically as satisfying. Other behaviors are regarded negatively 
which are not actually experienced as unsatisfying. It is when he behaves in 
accordance with these introjected values that he may be said to have acquired 
conditions of worth. He cannot regard himself positively, as having worth, un- 
less he lives in terms of these conditions. He now reacts with adience or avoid- 
ance toward certain behaviors solely because of these introjected conditions of 
self-regard, quite without reference to the organismic consequences of these 
behaviors. That is what is meant by living in terms of introjected values (the 
phrase formerly used) or conditions of worth [Rogers, 19S9, p. 225]. 

Almost inevitably, then, some lack of congruence occurs between the 
conditions of worth as defined by the self-concept and the person's ex- 
periences with respect to both internal and external events. Some experi- 
ences are in accord with his self-concept and are accurately perceived and 
symbolized in consciousness. He goes several hours without food, notices 
that he feels hungry, and decides to eat some potato chips. Some experi- 
ences are contrary to his self-concept and are perceived selectively, distorted, 
and denied to awareness either in whole or in part. He sees his sister in the 
bathtub, is unable to accept his subsequent reactions as having anything 
to do with sexual attraction, and is aware only of feeling disgust and anger 
concerning her appearance. Such defensive processes lead to rigidity of per- 
ception, inaccurate perception of reality, and the tendency to conceptualize 
experience in overgeneralized and abstract terms. 

Whenever an in congruency exists between self and experience, by def- 
inition psychological maladjustment occurs and hence vulnerability to 
anxiety, threat, and disorganization is present. For example, if feelings of 
dependency are inconsistent with an individual’s self-concept, any situation 
which suggests the need for someone else’s help is necessarily threatening 
though the person is not able to verbalize the reason why. Similarly, the 
person’s own behavior may be consistent with his self-concept and ac- 
curately perceived, or it may be inconsistent with the self-concept and 
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thus subject to distorted perception and lack of awareness. In the latter 
instance the individual may disavow the behavior itself or its meaning: 
I was not myself. I pointed out your weaknesses for your own good, not 
to hurt you.” “I don’t know why I do such things.” 

If a sufficient degree of incongruence exists between self and experience, 
the occurrence of such experiences may lead to a breakdown of the defenses, 
an extreme arousal of anxiety, a disorganization of the self-structure. There 
may be a severe attack of anxiety, the occurrence of behavior which is quite 
inconsistent with the person’s previous behavior, or an acute psychotic 
breakdown. An individual can find himself overwhelmed, without direction, 
and unable to function adequately as anxiety mounts. It is hardly unusual 
to read m the newspaper of the model high school boy, described by all 
who knew him as nice and polite, who suddenly rapes a small neighbor 
gir a ter c oir practice. Similarly, a meek and submissive man comes home 
from work one day and shoots his wife and children. 

One of the major ways in which these various negative processes (in- 
accura e perception, defensiveness, and breakdown) may be reversed is 
by receiving unconditional positive regard from a significant other. This 
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responds on the basis of reality as he perceives it rather than on the basis 
of reality as defined by someone else. The objective facts that the “oasis” is 
a mirage, that the “best of all possible girls" is stupid and shallow, that 
the ' sinister plot against his life” is only a delusion are irrelevant in terms 
of the perceptual field of the individual in question. And, in terms of 
predicting behavior, quite different predictions might be made on the 
basis of an external definition of reality versus reality as perceived by the 
individual. 

As reasonable as the phenomenological approach may seem, the transition 
from the abstract level of speculation to the concrete level of research 
presents an apparently insolvable dilemma. That is, how do you opera- 
tionalize the “internal frame of reference”? How do you go about deter- 
mining the subject’s perception of reality? There is simply no way of avoid- 
ing the fact that the operations utilized by the experimenter must by 
definition involve observable stimuli and responses. Thus, in actual re- 
search the definition of self-concept or self-regard or any other characteristic 
of the self has in almost all instances involved the presentation of verbal 
stimulus material to the subject and the elicitation of verbal responses 
from him. Such responses may or may not accurately reflect the phenomenal 
field. 

Stephenson [1953], in developing operations for the measurement of 
the self-concept, proposed that the study of self-psychology must begin 
from the standpoint of what a person says about himself and his beliefs 
about what he is like. Defined in that way, variables dealing with the self 
may easily be reduced to operations. Stephenson [1953, pp. 243-244] 
further points out that he cannot logically accept a phenomenological 
viewpoint in the way that self-theorists such as Rogers have done. 

Thus Snygg and Combs [1949] in a recent formulation of the principles 
upon which they suggest self-psychology should be based, posit the usual phe- 
nomenal field, which can never have an existence independent of the person 
experiencing it, which is never open to direct observation, and yet which is 
(ne cause of behavior. These ffefcfc are supposedly experienced at frrstants of ac- 
tion, and the psychologist’s job is to reconstruct them by inference. There 
is a one-to-one relationship between the person’s phenomenal field and his out- 
ward behavior, the latter, of course, being public. All such postulates, we be- 
lieve, are quite unnecessary. What is at issue, it seems to us, is the fact that 
each of us can reflect and make reference to himself: life h3S in it many oc- 
casions when we think about ourselves. We wonder about our unworthiness at 
church, our grip of things at business, out hopes and aspirations. These matters 
can be studied without phenomenological speculations [Stephenson, 1953, pp. 
243-244]. 

Research on self-theory, then, is not different in kind from other types 
of personality research. Variables must be operationalized, measurement 
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problems such as reliability and response sets must be met, and investiga- 
tions must deal with the establishment of orderly relationships between 
stimuli and responses and between responses and other responses. As with 
any other aspect of personality', the study' of individual differences in self- 
concept requires research dealing with measurement, antecedents, structure, 
dynamics, and change with respect to this dimension. 

As an example of one approach to measuring the self-concept, the most 
widely used technique will be described : the Q-sort. 


THE Q-SORT 

The Q-technique was developed by Stephenson [1953] as a 
way of getting at various aspects of the self. The rationale of the O-sort has 
been descnbed by Butler and Haigh [1954]. First, the assumption is made 
that many specific self-perceptions exist for each individual. These per- 
ceptions can be ordered along a continuum from “unlike me” to “like 
me. For example, one might feel that the characteristic “loyal to friends” 
is very' much a part of himself, while the characteristic “artistically gifted” 

ai . m dcSC " phve of his pities. Further, he might indicate that 
high intelligence is even more “like me” than is “loyal to friends.” Such 
an ordering of self-descriptions does not, however, indicate the subject’s 
value judgments about the characteristics. For example, he might be very' 
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2. Ideal sort. Now sort these cards to describe your ideal person— the person 
you would most like within yourself to be [Butler and Haigh, 1954, p. 57]. 

Many who have utilized Q-sort measuring devices have required subjects 
to sort the group of statements in such a way as to form a normal dis- 
tribution in order to facilitate statistical handling of the data. For example, 
Dyxnond [1954, p. 77] asked subjects to sort 100 statements into nine piles, 
putting a prescribed number of cards into each pile as shown in Table 12-1. 


Table 12-1 NORMAL DISTRIBUTION OF Q-SORT CARDS 


" Least Like Me" ", Most Like Me" 

Pile Number 0 I 2 3 4 ~ 6 7 8 

Number of cards 1 4 11 21 26 21 11 4 1 


A typical set of self-statements is that developed by Butler and Haigh 
[1954], A group of 100 statements was taken at random from therapy 
protocols and reworded to make them more clear, and then each statement 
was placed on a card suitable for Q-sorting. In a subsequent investigation, 
Dymond [1954] obtained judgments from two clinical psychologists about 
each statement with respect to whether a well-adjusted person should 
indicate that it was like him or unlike him. The psychologists agreed that 
26 of the items were irrelevant with respect to adjustment, and the re- 
maining 74 statements were given to four new judges. Again, very good 
agreement occurred among the judges concerning the items and what they 
indicated about adjustment as shown in Figure 12-1. 


Fic. 12-1. Q-sort statements. 

Positive Items. Indicates Good Adjustment if Subject Says It Is "Lite Me" (Pile 
No. 5, 6, 7, or 8) 

I mate strong demands on myself. 

I often tick myself for the things I do. 

I have a warm emotional relationship with others. 

I am responsible for my troubles. 

1 am a responsible person. 

I can accept most social values and standards. 

Self control is no problem to me. 

I usually hkc people. 

I express my emotions freely. 

I can usually h\c comfortably with the people around me. 

My hardest battles are with myself. 
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I am optimistic. 

I am liked by most people who know me. 

I am sexually attractive. 

I can usually make up my mind and stick to it. 

1 am contented. 

I am poised. 

I am impulsive. 

I am a rational person. 

I am tolerant. 

1 have an attractive personality. 

I am ambitious. 

1 have initiative. 

I take a positive attitude toward myself. 

I am assertive. 

1 am satisfied with myself. 

I am likable. 

My personality is attractive to the opposite sex. 
I am relaxed, and nothing really bothers me. 

I am a hard worker. 

I feci emotionally mature. 

1 am intelligent. 

1 am self-reliant. 

I am different from others. 

I understand myself. 

1 am a good mixer. 

1 feel adequate. 
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I feel apathetic. 

I don’t trust my emotions. 

It’s pretty tough to be me. 

I have the feeling that I am just not facing things 
I try not to think about my problems. 

I am shy, 

I am no one. Nothing seems to be me. 

I despise myself. 

I shrink from facing a crisis or difficulty. 

I just don’t respect myself. 

I am afraid of a full-fledged disagreement with a person. 

I can't seem to make up my mind one way or another. 

I am confused. 

I am a failure. 

I am afraid of sex. 

I have a honor of failing in anything I want to accomplish. 
I really am disturbed 

All you have to do is just insist with me, and I give in 
I feel insecure within myself. 

1 have to protect myself with excuses, with rationalizing. 

1 feel hopeless. 

I am unreliable. 

1 am worthless. 

I dislike my own sexuality 


In addition to the Q-sort, a number of related instruments are used in 
research on the self-concept. For example, Worchel [1957] developed the 
Self Activity Inventory (SAI) which consists of 54 items of the type shown 
in Figure 12-1. Subjects are asked to indicate on a five-point scale how 
much of the time the activity described is like him, from “never” to "very 
often.” With the same items, the subjects indicate on another five-point 
scale how the activity relates to him as he would like to be. The difference 
between the two ratings yields a self-ideal discrepancy score. A group of 76 
college students was given the test on two occasions eight weeks apart. 
Test-retest reliability coefficients of .79 and .72 were found for the self- 
ratings and ideal self-ratings respectively. 

The interrelationships of several such measures of self-concept were in- 
vestigated by Crowne, Stephens, and Kelly [1961]. Tire tests consisted of a 
modification of the Chicago Q-sort, Bills’ Index of Adjustment and Values, 
which contains 49 adjectives for self-ratings, Buss’ scale, which is also made 
up of adjectives to be rated for self and ideal, and Gough’s Adjective 
Checklist which has 300 adjectives that C3n be scored for self-acccptance 
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and self-criticality. The subjects were undergraduates at Ohio State. Tire 
investigators found that these measures tend to be interrelated, with higher 
correlations the more similar the tests. With similar tests, the average cor- 
relation among the self-acceptance scores was .60 for males and .68 for 
females. With less similar tests, the mean intercorrelations were .50 and 
.45. This and other investigations suggest that various self-concept tests 
are measuring something in common, but the relatively moderate size of 
the intercorrelations does not indicate that these are interchangeable in- 
struments. 


SOCIAL DESIRABILITY 

As be expected on the basis of the findings with the 

Manifest Anxiety Scale, Edwards’ Social Desirability Scale has been found 
to be related to measures of self-concept. In the Crowne, et al. [1961] in- 
vestigation just described, all of the self-acceptance measures were corre- 
lated with the SD scale (r = - .45 to - .58). That is, the greater the 
tendency to give socially desirable responses, the less the reported dis- 
crepancy between self and ideal self. 

A more direct method of determining the relationship between self- 
concept measures and social desirability is to obtain social-desirability rat- 
mgs of the self-items themselves by a group of judges and then to determine 
whether response to the items is related to the scale value of the items. 
Kenny [1956] followed this procedure by having a group of 25 self-state- 
merits scaled for social desirability. Then, the statements were administered 
to three different samples of university students in three different forms: 
as a questionnaire, as a rating scale, and as a Q-sort. Social-desirability 
ratings were found to correlate from .59 to .82 with the probability of sub- 
jects endorsing a trait. Even higher relationships (r = .91 and .96) were re- 
ported by Cowcn and Tongas [1959] between social-desirability ratings 
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are ambimioii«f could be partially controlled by utilizing traits which 

term" of Te ZZ T? ° f S ° Cial desirabi %- Ambiguity could be defined in 
cedure for control? 3 T !° nS ° f the ^^-desirability ratings. Another pro- 

desirability in unstructured samples would be to use 

desirability [Kenny, 1956,^318], ^ ltemS ^ median ° f judged S ° Cial 

earlier in ^lbSSt < ^' 0Wen and dongas [1959] is more like that taken 
surest ?ha I S 1 rCS P eCt t0 the MAS and ^cial desirability. They 
the social-desirab'r^ 6 v i bmeasures bave an y meaning independent of 

the best name to begtyen to ^ ° nly problem is what is 

§ the variable in question and hence the most 
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reasonable interpretation of the findings. A time will come when sufficient 
research will clarify whether these are in fact highly correlated but different 
variables or simply one variable being measured in different ways with 
different labels. 

Antecedents of the Self-Concept 
THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 

As discussed earlier, Rogers has proposed that an individual’s 
self-concept and his values which specify the conditions of worth are ac- 
quired on the basis of early interactions with a significant other person, 
usually the mother. Two contrasting parent-child interactions are described 
by Rogers [1951] as having quite different consequences in terms of de- 
velopment of the self. 

For all infants, the first dawning of awareness is assumed to involve 
likes and dislikes, pleasure and pain. Being cold is disliked, being cuddled is 
liked. In addition to physical stimuli, evaluations by others come to be 
perceived as pleasant or unpleasant. “You’re a good child,” is pleasurable to 
hear while “You're a naughty boy” is not. 

Since the evaluative statements by parents often come to have greater 
influence than the physical stimuli, inconsistency between them can lead to 
the types of distortions in perception and symbolization previously dis- 
cussed. For example, a child may enjoy hitting his baby brother but is told 
by his parents that he feels only love for him: 

. . . parental attitudes are not only introjectcd, but what is much more im- 
portant, are experienced not as the attitude of another, but in distorted fashion, 
os if based on the evidence of one’s own sensory and visceral equipment. . . . 

“I like baby brother” remains as the pattern belonging in the concept of self, 
because it is the concept of the relationship which is introjectcd from others 
through the distortion of symbolization, even when the primary experience 
contains many gradations of value in the relationship, from "I like baby brother” 
to ”1 hate him!" In this way the values which the infant attaches to experience 
become divorced from his own organismic functioning, and experience is valued 
in terms of the attitudes held by his parents, or by others who are in intimate 
contact with him [Rogers, 1951, p. 500]. 

The consequence of such a pattern of development is maladjustment, as 
we have seen. Rogers suggests th3t different types of interaction between 
parent and child should have quite different consequents with respect to 
the child’s self-structure. It should be possible for early experience to 
form the basis for a psychologically well-adjusted self. The beginning 
would be the same, with the infant coming to experience likes and dis- 
likes. Again, he enjoys various activities, including hitting his baby brother. 
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At this point, a difference in parental behavior is possible. The parent may 
(1) accept the child’s feeling of satisfaction in hurting his sibling, (2) at 
the same time accept and love the child himself, and (3) nevertheless 
point out clearly that this particular behavior cannot be accepted in the 
family. Rogers proposes : 


The child in this relationship experiences no threat to his concept of himself 
as a loved person. He can experience fully and accept within himself and as a 
part of himself his aggressive feelings toward his baby brother. He can experi- 
ence fully the perception that his hitting behavior is not liked by the person 
who loves him. . . . Because the budding structure of the self is not threatened 
by loss of love, because feelings are accepted by his parent, the child in this in- 
stance does not need to deny to awareness the satisfactions which he is experi- 
encing, nor does he need to distort his experience of the parental reaction and 
regard it as his own. He retains instead a secure self which can serve to guide 
his behavior by freely admitting to awareness, in accurately symbolized form, 
all the relevant evidence of his experience in terms of his organismic satisfac- 
tions, both immediate and longer range [Rogers, 1951, p. 502], 


Given this generd picture of the possible child-rearing antecedents of 
differential development of the self-structure, what are the relevant re- 
search findings? 


PERCEIVED PARENTAL ATTITUDES AND THE SELF-CONCEPT 

[J 1C cbdd strives to maintain parental love by introjecting 
thp 1 rhfld^fplf 1 /° 0ws that Regard would depend on the degree to which 
his narpnt % ^ ^ U( l cessbd * n maintaining the positive evaluation of 

subfert-’s ° U f ard 3 f d f R n emy f195 ^ obtained attitudes about self and the 
ff^m self P ^ ° fa r herS 3nd mother ’ s attitudes toward him on a 40- 

tem self-cathexis scale. In addition, the Maslow Test of Psychological 

H J rSh ’ StCin ’ and Honi §™ann, 1945] was gfven. 
The subjects were 99 undergraduates at Emory University. 

theTelf pntbT 3 CS 3nd fei 5 a1 ?’ Significant relations were found between 

^“Tabki ' thC P " attitUdeS ° f P*”* ^ 


Tabie 12-2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELF-CONCEPT 

AND PERCEIVED ATTITUDES OF PARENTS TOWARD SELF 


Female Subjects 
Male Subjects 


Perceived Ratings 
by Mother 


Perceived Ratings 
by Father 
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Similarly, security as measured by the Maslow scale was significantly 
related to attitudes toward self and perceived attitudes of parents toward 
self. Those who evaluated themselves negatively and who believed that 
their parents evaluated them negatively were more insecure. 

The authors correctly point out that the actual attitudes of the parents 
may or may not correspond to the perceptions of the offspring. Neverthe- 
less, “If it is indeed true that self-evaluations are determined by parental 
evaluations of one’s self, then it follows that if a person believes that his 
parents approve of his traits, even though this belief be false, he will tend 
to approve of his traits as well" [Jourard and Remy, 1955, p. 366]. 

PARENTAL INFLUENCES ON THE SELF-CONCEPT 

Parental Ideals for Child. In his doctoral research at the 
University of Illinois, Helper [1955] tested a number of hypotheses concern- 
ing familial influences on the development of children’s self-concepts. The 
subjects were 50 freshmen and subfreshmen students at a small high school 
and their parents. The students were given a list of 42 pairs of adjectives 
that were polar opposites and asked to indicate for each pair which was 
more descriptive of themselves. They also were asked to describe them- 
selves as they would most like to be and as they would least like to be, and 
to describe their mothers. A week later, this procedure was repeated except 
that they were asked to describe their fathers rather than their mothers. 
Each parent also filled out the checklist, describing self, spouse, child, and 
ideal child. 

Helper reasoned that if a parent saw his or her spouse as actually being 
like the ideal for the child, the child would be rewarded for behaving like 
the spouse. If a mother thought her husband represented the ideal male 
model for her son, she would be expected to reward the son each time his 
behavior resembled that of his father. A mother who wanted her son to 
be different from her husband would not be expected to reward father- 
imitating behavior. As predicted, the more the mother’s concept of her 
spouse was like her ideal-child concept, the more her son was actually like 
her husband. The analogous relationship for daughters was not significant. 
Helper suggested that this finding is consonant with the belief that mothers 
influence the psychological development of the children more than fa- 
thers do. 

Another type of data obtained was that of the sociometric status of 
each child among his peers. Each student was asked to select three other 
children as partners for a class project. The number of choices received was 
taken as an index of how well an individual was liked by his group. It was 
found that, for boys, the more an individual was like his father, the more 
he was liked. For girls, similarity to mother was not related to sociometric 
status. 
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Still another question was the effect of parental differences in their 
concepts of an ideal child on the child’s self-concept. One hypothesis was 
that if parents differ in their ideal-child concepts, the child’s own ideal- 
self-concept would be unstable. Instability was defined as shifts in the 
child’s ideal-self between the two testing sessions. Helper found that the 
greater the discrepancy between husband and wife in describing the ideal 
child, the more unstable was the child’s ideal-self. 

Among other things, this investigation raises questions concerning pos- 
sible differences in the way in which males and females develop self- 
concepts For boys, whether the mother rewards behavior which is like the 
fathers behavior seems to influence father-son similarity and also the son’s 
popularity among his peers. For girls, this sort of relationship is not found. 
Helper proposed that a different source of reward for self-descriptions must 
occur for girls, perhaps her peers rather than her parents. 

. , Acceptance of Self and Parent. On a number of grounds, 
one might hypothesize that acceptance of self would be greatest for those 

vf P , 0S * Vel >'. t0 "’ aid their P a ™ts. In an investigation using 

S self eon?\ a° , X u 0 T l’ S “ inn [1% ‘] ^ministered g-sort measure! 
of self-concept, ideal-self, the subject’s perception of his father, and his 

p rcept,° n of an .deal father. Self-acceptance was defined as the magnitude 

tl effaa Td hn el "' een , SeIf and ideaL Fa ther-aeceptance was defined as 

lh< ; “tyation between perceived father and ideal father. 

fci u self-father similarity, was defined as the magnitude of 
the correlation between self-concept and perception of father 

self accents JTf * C ° rreIation of 32 (P < -005) "’as found between 
inea X :,f !ff aH ’ er T eptanCe ’ Suinn furlher hypothesized that the 
Sntante and f M? Slmilant !'' th = less the discrepancy between self- 
05 kf e ” father-acceptance. This hypothesis was confirmed at the 

forVenhbL 5 is in of reinforcement 

the husband” wirf 1 fA™' Heiper t 1955 ) stud >' f °“d that the more 
“ tr HA “ an ideal their son, the more the 

hie thefather He! ‘ herS ‘ deal for him and the more the son was 
band as a food 2"! SU8S ?? ed that the m0lh « "'ho perceived her lrus- 
like the fathers bet jld , re "’ ard ‘he son’s behavior the more it was 

"’ho rejected the father as a 

consistent with this formulation Th , ehaV1 ° r m , the son - Sumn’s data are 
like their father wnnlH h at 1S ’ SOns w ^° are rewarded for being 

see them r s“ e LTe d th b e1rl'th C e t r ed ‘ 0 ^ b ° th ““ and ** and “ 

concept °f ’onl v hTttafbt— dcal ‘ ng "' ith the antecedents of the self- 
formulations proposed by Rog^lfav^to be tetel ^ ^ inlli8Ui " S 
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The Place of the Self-Concept in the 
Structure of Personality 

SELF-IDEAL DISCREPANCY AS AN INDEX OF MALADJUSTMENT 

In part because of its - origin in observations of therapist-client 
interactions, Rogers' self-theory deals extensively with the problem of mal- 
adjustment. In the theory, maladjustment is defined in terms of the mag- 
nitude of the discrepancy between self and experience. Increasing discrep- 
ancy leads to anxiety, disorganization of the self-structure, and (with 
maximum discrepancy) psychological breakdown. Presumably, these pro- 
gressive changes would be reflected in the magnitude of the discrepancy 
between self and ideal self. 

Population Comparisons. Once again, as with investiga- 
tions discussed in earlier chapters, Jone index of maladjustment which has 
been utilized in studies of self-concept is membership in a group defined 
as less well adjusted than the normCjTwo groups of boys, aged 9 to 12, were 
compared by Davids and Lawton""[l96I]. The normal group consisted of 
30 boys at a YMCA camp. The maladjusted group was made up of 25 
emotionally disturbed youngsters undergoing psychiatric treatment. With 
self-concept measured by means of an adjective checklist, the normal 
group was found to have a significantly more positive self-concept. 

In his dissertation research at the University of Colorado, Chase [1957] 
selected an adjusted and a maladjusted group of male, hospitalized vet- 
erans. The adjusted group consisted of 50 medical and surgical patients 
who had given no evidence of psychiatric difficulty. The maladjusted group 
was made up of 19 psychotics, 20 neurotics, and 17 patients with charac- 
ter disorders. All subjects were given a 50-item Q-sort dealing with self 
and ideal self. Self-ideal correlations were computed for each subject, and 
mean correlations for each group determined. The mean for the adjusted 
subjects (r = .64) was significantly higher than for the maladjusted sub- 
jeets (r= .36). An additional finding nas that all subjects tended to have 
similar conceptions of the ideal self; differences occurred with respect to 
the self-concept. 

Other Measures of Adjustment. A number of investigators 
have utilized measures of adjustment other than membership in a group 
so defined. Turner and Vanderlippe [1958] used the Chicago Q-sort items 
to measure self-concept and ideal self in a group of 175 undergraduates. 
From this sample, the 25 with the greatest and the 25 with least self-ideal 
discrepancy were selected for comparison. Tie congruent group had a 
mean self-ideal correlation of .79, while the discrepant group had a mean 
correlation of .11. Using Dymond’s [1954] adjustment scoring system 
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described earlier, the congruent group was found to have a significantly 
higher adjustment score than the discrepant group. Other data relevant to 
adjustment were also available. Compared to the high-discrepancy group, 
members of the congruent group were found to participate more in extra- 
curricular activities, have higher sociometric status in their living groups, 
and to have a higher grade-point average even though they were not 
different in terms of ACE college aptitude scores. Still another measure 
used was the Guilford-Zimmerman [1949] Temperament Survey. The de- 
gree of self-ideal congruence was found to be positively related to the 
scales measuring general activity, ascendance, sociability, emotional stabil- 
and thoughtfulness. “In each instance, the scores for those high in 
self-ideal congruence are indicative of better adjustment than are those for 
205 ] m SC f ' ld6al corres P° nden ce” [Turner and Vanderlippe, 1958, p. 

A group of 78 male juniors in a Catholic high school were used as 
subjects by Hanlon, Hofstaetter, and O’Connor [1954], A modified O-sort 
echnique was the measure of self and ideal self while the CalifomirTest 
of Personality [Tiegs, Clark, and Thorpe, 1941] served as the adjustment 
measure^Each subject s self-ideal correlation was correlated with scores 

with fn? VI °T la • A Wlde rangC ° f self ' ideal congruence was found 

nffir fr0m ~~ M to +- 79 - This variable was sig- 

nificantly related to the test measure of self-adjustment (r = .70 p < 001 ) 

and social adjustment (r= .59, p < .001) and unrelated to lOtThe au- 

concent Tan b ^ ^ C ° ngruence between self-concept and kal self- 

Sence Other i USe t aS , a ° f ad > ustment wi * considerable con- 

adS men Various ™«s of self-concept and 

man S 3 D ^ T d T ^findings [for example, Calvin and Holtz- 
man, Davids and Lawton, 1961; Smith, 1958], — 

DEFENSIVENESS AND THE CURVILINEARITY HYPOTHESIS 

tionshin betwe^:^ 65 ! 1 '^ discussed have eac h dealt with a linear rela- 

between self and ideal Tncrrase? mal d^ , malad) ’ Ustment As discrepancy 
investigators w- • A ’ maladjustment increases. A number of 

onThe pXm rfl > <iUeSt,0m Concerni "g *is relationship centering 

his self-concept In nart > tVd’ 3S die Sub,ect ' s statements concerning 

Pf’ thls P r ° bl ™ us back to the difficulties which 

1 ac^aX a PP™ch. If ^-statements are taken 

iusSshXbTSlt,^ interna > r ,d ’ * hen ™ Iad - 

ments are viewpd cim-^i 7 , . d to discrepancy. If, however, self-state- 
surprised to find j-Viaf 3 7 3 ^ er 3 - responses to be studied, one would not be 

of variables including ddSerlelvinf 1315318 function of a number 

of repression and la i r , > m g» unconsciously motivated mechanisms 
repress, on, and lack of contact with reality. Given such possibilities, mal- 
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adjustment could conceivably be reflected in a large discrepancy between 
self and ideal or in an unrealistically low discrepancy between self and 
ideal. In other words, a curvilinear relationship between self-satisfaction 
and adjustment would seem to be a likely possibility. 

Repression-Sensitization. In Chapter 6, the repression-sensi- 
tization dimension was described in terms of individual differences in re- 
sponse to threat. At one extreme are avoidance behaviors such as denial 
and repression while at the other extreme are approach behaviors such as 
intellectualization and sensitization. Presumably, those individuals at 
either end of this dimension are less well adjusted than individuals falling 
in the middle range. Using the Repression-Sensitization (R-S) Scale as a 
measure of defenses, a number of investigators have reported that sub- 
jects with repressive defenses tend to present themselves positively on self- 
concept measures while subjects with sensitizing defenses present them- 
selves negatively. This general finding has been reported in investigations 
using such self-measures as Worchel’s SAI [Byrne, 1961b; Byme, B any, 
and Nelson, 1963], Leary’s Interpersonal Checklist [Altrocchi, Parsons, 
and Dickoff, 1960], Bills’ Index of Adjustment and Values [Hanson, 1963], 
and Gough's Adjective Checklist [Byrne, 1961b; Lucky and Grigg, 1964]. 

Other approaches to the measurement of defense mechanisms have 
yielded results consistent with these. Kamano [1961] obtained self, ideal- 
self, and least-liked-self scores with a measure involving bipolar adjectives 
with a group of 44 institutionalized female schizophrenics. The subjects 
were then divided into the 17 most self-satisfied and the 27 least self- 
satisfied. As a measure of defensiveness, a paragraph containing statements 
favorable and unfavorable to each subject was read, and then the subject 
was asked to recall as much of the paragraph as possible. The self-satisfied 
subjects (those who had low self-ideal discrepancy) recalled significantly 
fewer unfavorable statements in the passage than did the self-dissatisfied 
subjects. The two groups did not differ in their recall of favorable items. 
This finding was interpreted in terms of the use of denial mechanisms by 
the high self-esteem individuals. As Kamano [1961, p. 496] suggests: “Such 
schizophrenic subjects have an unusually high self-concept which, of 
course, represents an unrealistic self-appraisal.” 

Population Comparisons. Depending on the degree and type 
of defense mechanisms developed in response to threat, maladjusted in- 
dividuals could be expected to show either greater self-ideal discrepancy 
than normals or a magnitude of discrepancy equal to that of normals 
[Hillson and Worchel, 1957]. Using the SAI as the measure of self-con- 
cept, groups of normal (students), anxious (neurotic patients in treat- 
ment), and defensive (hospitalized schizophrenic patients) individuals 
were compared. The neurotics were found to have significantly higher 
self-ideal discrepancy scores than the normals. Similarly, the neurotics had 
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significantly higher discrepancy scores than the psychotics. The normals 
and psychotics did not differ in self-satisfaction. A subsequent investiga- 
tion by Worchel and Hillson [1958] involved a comparison on the SAI 
of a normal group of males with male prisoners in a penitentiary. The 
criminal group had a significantly more positive self-concept and a sig- 
nificantly smaller self-ideal discrepancy than the normal subjects. 

ne man [ ] compared normals, neurotics, and paranoid schizo- 

p remcs on a Q-sort measure and reported findings consistent with those 
of Hillson and Worchel. He suggested that the positive self-concepts of 

rel-ZT f HT'T seIf ' conce Pts of the neurotics were based on 
nh en , P ? raiS n’ ^ p0sitive ^-concepts of the schizo- 
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be used as a straightforward index of adjustment. Self-satisfaction may re- 
sult from a realistic appraisal of psychological well-being or from a de- 
fensive denial of realistic concerns. 

SOCIAL COMPETENCE 

C-- The concept of social competence proposed by Zigler and - 
Phillips [1960, 1961a, 1961b, 1962] involves the idea of a developmental 
process in which intellectual and social functioning pass through various 
levels of maturity. Progress along this continuum is characterized by in- 
creasing differentiation, hierarchical structuring, and independence of 
psychological functioning. It has been found, for example, that mental 
patients high in social competence prior to hospitalization have a better 
prognosis^ than those low in social compptence [Zigler and Phillips, 1961b]. 
What i^the relationship between Dili's variable and self-concept? 

PW ith respect to self-ideal discrepancy, Achenbach and Zigler [1963] 
"hypothesized that for both normal and psychiatric patients, level of com- 
petence would be positively related to amount of discrepan cy^]! hey rea- ^ 
soned that at higher levels of social competence, a greater number of social 
demands, mores, and values have been incorporated, and hence there is 
a greater potential for guilt. Their subjects were 20 psychiatric and 20 
nonpsychiatric patients at Worcester State Hospital. Social-competence 
level was determined on the basis of case history material according to the 
scheme shown in Table 12-3. Mean social-competence scores were deter- 
mined, and a high- and a low-competence group were identified within 
each group of patients. Self and ideal self were^rpeasured by means of a , 
questionnaire and a checklist of traits^^s^mdicfi^W WtK f pStierit > 
groups, high-competence subjects manifested higher self-ideal discrepancy ' 
scores than low-competence subjects^In discussing these findings, Achen- j 
bach and Zigler suggested: 

Contrary to the Rogerian position, self-image disparity is not a simple func- 
tion of maladjustment or seff-dissafisfacfibn, nor is if invariably a correfafe 
of maladjustment in individuals employing particular defensive patterns. In- 
deed, the present study indicates that high self-image disparity is concomitant 
with the demonstrated capacity to achieve in areas most valued in our society. 
Rather than being ominous in nature, high self-image disparity would invariably 
appear to accompany the attainment of higher levels of development since the 
greater cognitive differentiation found at such levels invariably leads to a greater 
capacity for self-derogation, guilt, and anxiety. . . . "What is being suggested 
here is that the attainment of higher developmental levels is not an unmiti- 
gated blessing. While such attainment guarantees the individual a greater ability 
to deal with whatever problems confront him, his greater cognitive differentia- 
tion also gives him the capacity to construct more problems for himself [Achen- 
bach and Zigler, 1963, p. 2041* 
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Table 12-3 social competence criteria 


Social Competence Level 


Variable 

Psychiatrist’s 
Rating of IQ 

Education 


Occupation 

Employment 

History 

Marital 

Status 


Low = 0 


Low 

None or 
some grade 
school 


Unskilled 
or semi- 
skilled 

Usually 

unemployed 


Single 


Medium = 1 


Average 

Finished grade 
school, some 
high school, 
or finished 
high school 

Skilled or 
service 

Seasonal, 
fluctuating, 
frequent shifts, 
or part-time 
employment 

Separated, 
divorced, 
remarried, 
or widowed 


High = 2 

Superior 

Some college 
or more 


Clerical, sales, 
professional, 
or managerial 

Regularly 

employed 


Single 

continuous 

marriage 
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38 high- and low-rated subiects ^ ^ “ sociaI - COm petence level. The 

ideal-sort correlations were computed'" fo 3 Gh * Ca S° Q' sort ; self-sort and 

C computed for each individual. The mean 
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self-ideal coefficient of the superior student teachers was .86, while that 
of the inferior student teachers was .63. The difference between the groups 
was found to be significant at the .01 level. Further analysis revealed that 
the ideal self-concept of the two groups did not differ; it was with respect 
to self-ratings that the poor student teachers gave negative self-evaluative 
responses. Thus, self-ideal congruence appears to be characteristic of those 
individuals performing most adequately at a particular developmental level. 

Dynamics of the Self-Concept> 


RESPONSE TO STIMULI NOT CONSISTENT WITH THE SELF-CONCEPT 

Perceptual Defense. In describing Rogers’ self-theory, one 
of the major propositions discussed was the response to experiences con 
trary to the self-concept. It was proposed that such experiences would not 
be perceived or would be perceived in a distorted form. This sor o re 
sponse to threat has been labeled perceptual defense ; by defending oneselt 
against inconsistent stimuli, the stability of the self-concept is pto-oni 
ably protected. The greater the discrepancy between self and expe , 
the greater the potential threat from the environment and hence the mo 

Pe Chodorloff’s e "[I954) doctoral dissertation at Wiscon'm reported a 
clever method for assessing discrepancy between self and ' 
concept was measured in the familiar way by means o a 
30 male undergraduates. Then, an independent assessment of each ob- 
ject was made by clinical P^f^niW^^ based 
ject using the same group of items, ine ci is n 

» V* 

word-association test, and the inemanc pp r <; h > n ted t r, e 

tlon between each subject’s selhsor, «d the_Hg« d the 

measure of discrepancy, an index or rnc * / 

, ° • ti- . a-v, P shortest reaction times (that is, least tnreaten 
ing C ) weTused! Presumably, the stimuli for each subject grant'd ■ P* 

sonally ■clevant thrmtemng a.id nee . ml ( WOr ^ ^ ^ sccond ^ 
presented randomly by n cam ot „ ntil lhe subject per- 

S trials..^ more trials necessary for 

correct perceprion of a word, the greater the perceptual defense. For cad, 
“b'cct, the perceptual defense score equalled bis mean recognition thresh- 
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old for the threatening words minus his mean recognition threshold for 
the neutral words. 

The correlation between the accuracy of self-perception score and the 
perceptual defense score was -.53 (p < .01). In other words, the more 
the self-sort was like the judges’ sort, the less perceptual defense against 
threatening stimuli. Further, the judges’ estimate of each subject’s ad- 
justment correlated significantly with the perceptual defense measure; the 
better the adjustment, the less the perceptual defense (r = —.62- p < .01 ) . 
In addition to supporting Rogers’ formulations concerning defenses, these 
tradings also suggest other possibilities: 


sih.nhT h a ,' , d 1 , nd,vldual attempts to obtain master,- over threatening 
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iu ted S - VhlCh potentially threatening. The less adequately ad- 
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quate neTODBon TfT /T? ftat adet l mte be(lavi °r de Pe"ds upon ade- 
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sorted 56 statements into^f P lan " ed to Pave psychotherapy. Each subject 
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on each end of the conrinm a P 3Ced ln t ie tw0 roost extreme piles 
the continuum. Among other learning tasks, the subjects 
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were asked to learn these self-consistent and self-inconsistent adjectives 
in serial order in groups of eight; trials were repeated until all eight ad- 
jectives were recalled in correct order, and then the next list was begun. 
For each subject, recall scores were obtained for the consistent and incon- 
sistent words. 

For the group as a whole, recall for the consistent adjectives was sig- 
nificantly better than recall for the inconsistent adjectives (p <. 005 ). 
Also, as predicted, in the maladjusted group there was a significantly 
greater difference betw een recall for the two types of adjectives than in the 
adjusted group. This suggested that inconsistent stimuli constituted a 
greater source of threat for the maladjusted subjects. 

A further finding was evidence supporting Rogers’ proposal that experi- 
ences inconsistent with the self may be admitted into awareness in dis- 
torted form. Cartwright notes: 

There was considerable evidence of distortion in immediate recall for in- 
consistent adjectives. Typical examples, all from different Ss are: "satisfied” was 
misrecalled as “dissatisfied” for one trial; “hopeless” was misrecalled as “hope- 
ful” for two trials; “hostile" was misrecalled as “hospitable” for three trials; 
“tolerant” was misrecalled as “intolerant” for five trials. Since Ss had sorted their 
cards to say they were not satisfied, hopeless, etc., it is clear that misrecall re- 
sulted in making the stimulus word consistent with their self-structure [Cart- 
wright, 1956, p. 217]. 

RESPONSE TO FRUSTRATION 

For the individual who is well adjusted in terms of congruence 
between experience and his self-concept, frustrating conditions should lead 
to the arousal of hostile impulses which are accurately conceptualized. 
Further, these impulses should be directed toward the appropriate target, 
the frustrating agent. In contrast, the individual whose self-concept is such 
that aggressive impulses are not admitted into awareness should respond 
quite differently in a frustrating situation. They should not be able to 
verbalize feelings of hostility toward the frustrating agent, but they con- 
ceivably would express aggression in some more disguised form such as 
self-blame or displacement onto an inappropriate target. 

Self-Depreciation. Given a frustrating task in which one can- 
not attain a high degree of success, we would predict that individuals with 
high self-ideal discrepancy would direct any feelings of hostility inwardly. 
Moses and Duvall [I960] administered the SAI to 250 undergraduates 
and selected extreme groups of the 24 highest and the 24 lowest in terms 
of self-ideal discrepancy scores. The experimental task was a Humphries 
board in which there were three lights and three keys. The subject was 
instructed to predict which light would go on for each of 210 trials by 
pressing the corresponding key. Actually, one light went on randomly 
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66 per cent of the time, one light went on randomly 33 per cent of the 
time, and one light never went on. 

After the last trial, each subject was asked to estimate the total number 
of correct guesses he had made on the 210 trials. The high and low 
discrepancy groups did not differ in the actual number of correct guesses 
they had made (108.25 for the high-discrepancy and 109.04 for the low- 
discrepancy subjects). There was a significant difference, however, in the 
estimates of their performance. The low-discrepancy group guessed that 
they had responded correctly on 95.58 trials, while the high-discrepancy 
group guessed 76.88 trials. One possible interpretation of this finding is 
that any hostility aroused by the task was directed inwardly in the form 

of self-depreciation by those whose self-concepts and ideal self-concepts 
were least congruent. 

Aggression Toward an Actual Frustrating Agent. A more di- 
rect test o t e proposition that the appropriate expression of aggression 
is dependent on self-ideal congruence is provided by Worchel [19581. A 
frustrating situation was created by administering an “intelligence test” 
to several classes of undergraduates. Worchel describes the procedure: 

J* wnfllSVf u W f 5“ administered with the instruction that each 
dents to eomnW ft, SU ® Cient time had been allowed for most of the stu- 
the students’ ^nrntr ^ ^ tbe student s worked, E walked around noting 
ablv comDarinp th ' S ’ ur ® mg ^ aster work, belittling their efforts, and unfavor- 

p r ° rmance t0 that of other classes. He interrupted 

ssssr mes ^ ■»* *> ^ * ** • 

inlTrb 1 ^ 17 ? iS “ pCrience ’ the subjects filled out a rating scale 

A hosHhtv sen ^ test frustration were determined. 

fhe n ST' °^ lned ° n the basis of ^tades expressed toward 

ect was' 1“ c h A e r° n A e Wh ° inSti S ated the session. Each sub- 

was carried out fn M S ^' An anal y sis of vana nce of the hostility scores 

low self ideal disrrp SU 5 j CtS drawn to ^ fhe categories of high versus 
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agreeing strangers The d low ; dl f re P anc Y subjects with agreeing and dis- 
4 disagreeing stranger 

and ideal. “ ™e i eas f discrepancy between self 
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Aggression Toward an Imaginary Frustrating Agent. The 
investigations reported thus far have shown that frustration evokes greater 
hostility from low-discrepancy subjects and greater self-depreciation from 
high-discrepancy subjects. What evidence is there that the latter individ- 
uals ever express aggression outwardly? 

In an experiment primarily concerned with the effects of arbitrary 
versus nonarbitrary frustration, Rothaus and Worchel [1960] presented 
high- and low-discrepancy subjects with imaginary situations about which 
they were asked to give their probable response. For example, "Your date 
phones at the last minute and breaks the appointment without an adequate 
explanation" [Rothaus and Worchel, 1960, p. 110]. The hostility of the 
subjects’ responses was determined by two judges. The subjects were 160 
undergraduates who had also taken the SAI. 

In this situation, with a hypothetical response to an imaginary situation, 
subjects with high self-ideal discrepancy responded with significantly more 
hostility than did subjects with low self-ideal discrepancy. In other words, 
the subjects responded exactly the opposite way to a hypothetical frustra- 
tion as to an actual frustration. We might hypothesize from this that 
those individuals with high self-ideal discrepancy were not threatened by 
the imaginary situation and thus could express hostile impulses, at least 
at the verbal level. 

Rational Aggression and Displaced Aggression. A final study 
in this series was conducted by Veldman and Worchel [1961] using a 
relatively elaborate design. Not only were subjects divided in terms of dif- 
ferences in self-ideal discrepancy as measured by the SAI but an attempt 
was also made to separate subjects in terms of defensiveness by means of 
the K scale of the MMPr. The four types of subjects (20 students of each 
type) were: 

1. Low K and low self-ideal discrepancy: well adjusted. 

2. High K and low self-ideal discrepancy: repressive. 

3. Low K and high self-ideal discrepancy: anxious. 

4. High K and high self-ideal discrepancy: distorting. 

Another variable of interest was the time between the frustrating event 
and the measurement of hostility. All groups were given the frustrating 
intelligence test procedure described earlier with frequent interruptions 
and distractions by the examiner; in addition, the time limits were in- 
adequate. The test administrator left the room immediately afterward, 
and the experimenter assessed hostility. For half of the subjects, hostility 
was measured immediately after the frustration. For the other half, a 
20-minute delay was interpolated between frustration and assessment of 
hostility. The hostility ratings included a measure of rational aggression 
or blaming the test administrator for difficulties in their performance. The 
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test included items such as: “The examiner was to blame for some of the 
errors I made. Displaced hostility 7 was measured by means of responses 
to a sentence completion test. 

With respect to rational aggression, analysis of variance yielded a sig- 
nificant triple interaction of self-ideal discrepancy, defensiveness, and 
time at which hostility 7 was assessed. The well-adjusted subjects expressed 
the greatest amount of rational aggression immediately after frustration and 
then dropped more than any other group after the 20-minute delay. The 
repressive group expressed the least amount of rational aggression immedi- 
ately after frustration, but after delay there was actually a slight increase in 
aggression. “Even where the frustrating agent is clearly responsible for 
interfering with performance, the repressive subjects show far less rational 

aggression than the adjusted subjects” [Veldman and Worchel, 1961, 
p. 323], 


Both of the high self-ideal discrepancy groups responded with more 
displaced hostility 7 than the low-discrepancy groups. Thus, these individ- 
uals when frustrated are expressing hostility not toward the agent of frus- 
tration but toward other persons. The authors suggested that high-dis- 
crepancy mdwiduafs would be more prejudiced than low-discrepancy 

Wn> A r’n C bCing COnce P tuallzed as another form of displaced 
TabarhmVl C H SU ?P°5 t ^ or dds proposition has been provided by 
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tion of an individual given by others. He suggested that evaluations by 
others should be influential as a function of the number of times a par- 
ticular evaluation is made, the appropriateness or qualifications of the 
other person to make an evaluation, the strength of the motivation of the 
subject with respect to the evaluated attribute, and the intensity with which 
the approval or disapproval is expressed. 

The subjects were 30 students who had been rated by their speech 
instructors as superior in speaking ability. They were asked to participate 
in an experiment to “determine whether men or women were better in 
certain forms of oral communication.” In the experiment, each subject 
read six poems. After each poem, an individual described as a visiting 
speech expert evaluated the subject's performance. On a random basis, 
the subjects were assigned to one of two conditions: approval or disap- 
proval. Irrespective of the quality of the performance, the “expert” gave 
either all positive or all negative evaluations. Before and after the poem- 
reading sessions, the students gave self-ratings and ideal self-ratings of 
adequacy with reference to speaking skills and ability to communicate 
effectively in various social situations. 

The self-ratings of the two groups prior to the experimental treatment 
did not differ. After the evaluation session, the self-concepts of those in 
the approval group became more positive while the self-concepts of sub- 
jects in the disapproval group became more negative. Self-ideal discrepancy 
became smaller in the approval group and larger in the disapproval group. 

Determining the extent to which such effects are lasting or transitory 
and the specific conditions under which relatively enduring changes take 
place would be of further value. 

MOOD FLUCTUATION 

Human beings are commonly observed to be subject to peri- 
odic variations in mood, often for reasons not at all clear to the individual 
himself. Research dealing with this phenomenon has tended to involve re- 
peated measurement of mood over a period of time by means of seif-ratings 
of mood and thereby has attempted to determine the correlates and ante- 
cedents of these mood swings. The data to date are relatively meager. For 
example, those who have the greatest mood changes have been found to be 
less happy than those with minor variations [Flugel, 1925). Another finding 
is that depression is characterized by less energy, less friendliness, more in- 
decisiveness and diffidence, and a tendency to withdraw from social 
interaction [Johnson, 1937], 

Whatever the antecedents of mood fluctuation, one would expect that 
changes in mood would bring about changes in the sclf-conccpt. Wcssman, 
Ricks, and T)1 [1960] formulated a series of hypotheses concerning mood 
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changes including several propositions dealing with concomitant changes 
in self-ideal discrepancy. Their subjects were 14 female students at Rad- 
cliffe College. Over a six-week period, the girls were asked to record their 
feelings each night. The Mood Scale consisted of 10 phrases ranging 
from "complete elation, rapturous joy, and soaring ecstasy" to “utter 
depression and gloom. Completely down. All is black and leaden. Wish 
it were over. The subjects were to rate themselves just before retiring 
each evening. In addition, a 45-item Q-sort for self and ideal self was given 
during the six-week period — once when mood reached an extreme high 
and once when it was at an extreme low. 

As hypothesized, self-ideal congruence was significantly lower when the 
subject was depressed than when she was elated. The median self-ideal 
correlation during an elated mood was .55. During depression, the median 
correlation was .07. Also found was that most of the difference resulted 
from changes in the self-concept rather than from changes in the ideal 
self. One of the additional findings was that mood tended to be lower 
(and hence self-ideal discrepancy greater) on the two days prior to men- 
struation. 


These findings suggest, among other things, that attempts to assess 
more or less enduring changes in the self-concept would do well to take 
into account the regular and temporary fluctuations in self-esteem. Other- 
wise mood changes might overshadow changes resulting from the inde- 
pendent variable under investigation. 
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in a curvilinear fashion. The subjects were 83 male surgical patients at a 
VA hospital in New York. The group consisted primarily of clerical 
workers, craftsmen, and those engaged in skilled trades. Ages ranged from 
the early twenties to the late sixties. An adjective checklist served as the 
measure of the self-concept. 

The relationship between self-acceptance and age was found to be a 
curvilinear one as hypothesized; the correlation ratio was .3?. Self-accept- 
ance showed a steady increase from age 20, reached a peak during the age 
period 50-59, and then began a steady decline. Bloom proposed the follow- 
ing description of the aging process: 

During the 20-29 year period, most individuals are confronted by personal 
problems in a number of areas for which they seek solution. Some of these 
problems are: the need to make a satisfactory vocational adjustment; increased 
responsibilities; anxiety over interpersonal, social, and sexual problems; and so 
forth. These adjustment problems lead to doubts concerning the individual's 
self worth or self esteem, hence self acceptance is at a low ebb. As the indi- 
vidual finds solutions for these problems, self acceptance increases, until in the 
40’s, most individuals have achieved some measure of stability. During the 50- 
59 year period, possibly as a result of stereotypes of aging along with concrete 
evidence of slow down in functioning, there comes the realization of getting old. 
The individual is again confronted by doubts and anxieties and thus self ac- 
ceptance declines [Bloom, 1961, p. 537] . 

PSYCHOTHERAPY 

In an investigation by Ewing [1954], the subjects consisted of 
39 college students who received counselling concerning some type of per- 
sonal problem. Self and ideal-self measures were obtained soon after coun- 
selling was begun by means of ratings of 100 trait names (for example, fear- 
ful, sociable, anxious, clever). After the completion of the therapeutic 
interviews, the self-ratings were repeated. Because of differential time re- 
quired for therapy, the time between the two self-ratings ranged from two 
months to 15 months, and the number of therapy sessions varied from four 
to 58. At the conclusion of therapy, each client was judged by his counsellor 
as to amount of improvement. 

The extent of change in the self-concept varied considerably across 
subjects. The greatest change is represented by one individual whose pre- 
therapy self-sort correlated —.45 with his post-therapy self-sort. The in- 
dividual with the least change had a correlation of .83 between his two 
self-sorts. The amount of change in the self-concept was found to be 
directly related to amount of improvement as judged by the counsellor 
(r=.38). Also, the greater the increased similarity between self and 
ideal self, the greater the improvement rating (r =: .48). 

As with any experimental manipulation, assessing the effects of psy- 
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chotherapy without utilizing a control group for comparison has many 
weaknesses. Is the change the result of the therapy, of other events occur- 
ring over the time period, of the assessment procedures, or what? The kinds 
of problems raised by omitting a control group are shown by investigations 
such as that of Taylor [1955]. He had a group of 26 students who were 
not in therapy make repeated Q-sorts over a period of several davs. The 
same general trends were found as in studies of patients in therapy'. That 
is, the self-concepts became more positive and self-ideal discrepancy be- 
came smaller. One possibility raised was that the introspection about self, 
which was necessitated by going through the Q-sort items over and over, 
actually served to bring about improved adjustment. 


CLIENT CENTERED THERAPY VERSUS A CONTROL GROUP 

In 1954, Rogers and Dvmond edited a book reporting a series 
of investigations dealing primarily w'ith research on psvchotherapv and its 
effect on the self-concept. The general plan [Grummon, 1954] of the study 
was to obtain behavioral measures before, during, and after psvchotherapv 
for clients at the University of Chicago Counseling Center. All of the inter- 
actions between client and therapist were recorded. There were 29 clients 
m the experimental group, of w'hom 16 were university' students w'hile the 
remain er were nonstudents. Two types of control groups w'ere established. 
The ovm-control group was formed by asking half of the clients in the 
experimental group to defer their therapy for 60 days. The equivalent-con- 
ro group w'as made up of individuals w'ho volunteered to serve as subjects 
or a project imo ving research on personality'.” They' w'ere matched w'ith 
e expenmenta group on the basis of sex, student versus nonstudent 
status age, and socioeconomic class. The own-control group served to 
con rol for effects such as the degree of disturbance, personality' char- 
sen ed S’ and ™ otlvatl °; for psychotherapy. The equivalent-control group 

Fm-irnnLTf 0 a ny tS dependent on simply the passage of time. 
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12-2. General design of the Chicago Psychotherapy Research Project. 
(Adapted from Rogers and Dymond , 1954, p. 38.) 

The mean self-ideal correlation after therapy was .34, and at the 
time of the later follow-up it was .31. Thus, a change in self-ideal con- 
gruence (significant at the .01 level) occurred between the pretherapy 
period and the post-therapy period. One test of whether therapy-motivated 
individuals change simply with the passage of time is provided by the own- 
control group. When first tested, these 15 clients had a self-ideal correla- 
tion of —.01; after the 60-day waiting period, the correlation was still —.01. 
In contrast to the client groups, the equivalent control group had a mean 
self-ideal correlation of .58 at the beginning and .59 at the follow-up 
period. These subjects had less self-ideal discrepancy than the client group 
both before and after the clients had undergone therapy, hut the control 
subjects showed no change over time. 

Within the therapy group, clients differed in terms of the effects of psy- 
chotherapy. On the basis of therapist ratings of success at the end of 
therapy and on the basis of independent judgments of TAT protocols, 17 
clients were identified as definitely improved. For this subgroup of individ- 
uals, the self-ideal correlation was .02 before therapy and .44 at the follow- 
up period. The improved group could not be distinguished from the eight 
unimproved clients at the beginning of therapy, but the group showed sig- 
nificantly more self-ideal congruence after therapy. 

Changes in Adjustment. As described earlier, DjTnond 
[1954] developed a scoring sjstem for the Osort items which jicldcd an 
adjustment score for the self-sort. Adjustment scores were obtained for 
the various groups in the research project. 
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One comparison was between the client group that had the 60-day wait 
and their matched controls. Tire therapy group described themselves as 
significantly poorer in adjustment than did the control subjects. Neither 
group changed m adjustment over the waiting period, and they were still 
significantly different from each other 60 days later. 

Table 12-4 shows the comparison of the total experimental group and 
the total equivalent-control group. Analysis of the data revealed that the 
experimental group significantly increased in adjustment over the therapy 
period, while the control group showed no change. The difference be- 
veen i the two groups is significant at the pretherapy period but not 


Table 12-4 


q-sort ADJUSTMENT scores of experimental 
(therapy) group and control group 


Time 

Pretherapy 

Post-therapy 

Follow-up 


Experim ental Group 

~ 28.80 
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Control Group 
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therapy testing, for the attrition group the two measures are negatively 
correlated. 

This finding led Dymond to propose that the Q-sort improvement was 
not genuine improvement but the result of defensiveness on the part of 
the attriters. She carried out an item-analysis of the Q-sort to explore the 
possibility of differences between the self-descriptive Q-sorts of attriters at 
the pretherapy point and of those who successfully completed the psycho- 
therapy at the post-therapy point. In other words, both groups were 
describing themselves as well adjusted, one after a waiting period and the 
other after successful psythotherapy. Dymond sums up the differences 
between the two groups: 

The attriters appear to be a group of “rugged individualists" who are hang- 
ing on tight to the idea, “I am someone, I am superior, I do want to cope and 
will do it myself They seem to have difficulty accepting the idea of help from 
others (I am an aloof, reserved person; I make strong demands on myself; f 
am self-reliant, competitive; I have to protect myself with excuses, with rational- 
izing), It does not seem surprising in the light of this pattern that they have 
made a strong effort during the waiting period to pull themselves up by their 
own bootstraps; they have decided that therapy is not for them and do not fol- 
low it through; and their TAT’s do not show any deep personality change. 

What are the characteristics of the successful psychotherapy subjects in con- 
tradistinction to the attriters who “go it alone”? Some answer is given by the 
items; I express my emotions freely, T am liked by most people who know me, 

I trust my emotions, I respect myself, I understand myself. All of these were 
more characteristic of the self-descriptions of the successes than of the at- 
triters [Dymond, 1955, pp. 105-106], 

Rogers sums up his conclusions based on the findings of this project: 

It appears reasonable to conclude that the psychotherapy is the effective agent 
of change, since changes of comparable magnitude do not occur in a control 
group or in our clients during a control period. In our judgment the research 
sets forth for the Erst time objective evidence that one defined approach to psy- 
chotherapy produces certain measurable and significant changes in the indi- 
vidual coming for help . . . [Rogers, 1954, p. 433]. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY WITH PSYCHOTIC PATIENTS 

Almost all of the early work of Rogers and his co-workcrs 
concentrated on the relatively mild forms of emotional disturbances. The 
typical clients seen in psychotherapy were bright, well-cduc3tcd, verbal, 
somewhat neurotic college students. Rogers' self-theory was developed 
primarily on the basis of observations of such individuals. At Wisconsin, a 
large-scale six-yea r-rescarch project was undertaken by Carl Rogers, 
Eugene Gendlin, Charles Truax, and others involving the application of 
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client-centered therapy to schizophrenics. Among the early reports of this 
work [Truax, 1963] are indications that psychotherapists high in “accurate 
empathy” are able to bring about changes in the self-concepts of schizo- 
phrenic patients. The important therapist attitudes include an effort to 
share the client's perceptions and feelings, being on the client's side and 
havmg a warm regard for him, and an attempt by the therapist to be him- 
self [Gendlin, 1962]. When schizophrenics were treated by therapists low 
m empathy, however, they not only failed to improve but actually got 
worse. As Rogers [1963, p. 14] noted: “Clinically, this is a very sobering 
finding; scientifically, it is of great importance.” When this problem is 

better understood, we may know more about therapy and about schizo- 
phrenia. rj 

4" f dependent research effort dealing with schizophrenics in psy- 
chotherapy. Sate and Bamff [1962] reported an investigation involving the 
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Table 12-5 


self-ideal correlations of treated 
and untreated schizophrenic patients 


Groups 

Occupational therapy 
plus group psychotherapy 
Occupational therapy only 
Control group 
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•29 .33 
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Current Status of the 
Personality Variable 


Self-Concept as a 


ANTECEDENTS OF THE SELF-CONCEPT 

As suggested earlier in the chapter, Rogers has built an 
elaborate and detailed picture of the antecedents of both healthy and un- 
healthy self-structures. The effects of conditional versus unconditional ac- 
ceptance of the child and the effects of teaching accurate versus inaccurate 
labels for experience, for example, have been specified. Nevertheless, sur- 
prisingly little research has been directed to the task of verifying and 
extending such propositions. 

Seemingly research and application in this area would gain as much or 
more from concentration on the developmental aspects of self as from 
concentration on attempts to bung about alterations in the self-concepts 
of aduIts^Historically, Rogers’ theory has grown out of psychotherapy, -J 
but its implications for developmental psychology have barely begun to J 
be explored, 

effects of client-centered psychotherapy on behavior 

One of the major accomplishments of Rogers and his co- 
workers has been that of exposing all aspects of psychotherapeutic inter- 
action and outcome to the critical eye of research methodology. More than 
with any other group, the adherents of client-centered psychotherapy have 
been amenable to the presence of tape recorders and movie cameras in 
therapy sessions, to behavior measurement before and after therapy, to de- 
tailed analysis of client-therapist interactions, and to the use of control 
groups in the evaluation of the effectiveness of psychotherapy. Further, 
'such research efforts have yielded the most consistent body of data now 
available to support the notion that psychotherapy does, in fact, bring 
about behavior change. 

In spite of all this, there is a nagging problem concerning what it is that 
client-centered therapists have demonstrated. Content analyses of the 
therapy sessions reveal significant changes in what clients talk about dur- 
ing the course of psychotherapy, such as decreased mention of symptoms 
and. increased evidence of self-satisf3ction from beginning to end of psj- 
chotherapy. Ratings are also obtained from therapists as to the client’s 
adjustment or improvement, but in the final anal) sis these judgments arc 
based primarily on the verbal behavior of the clients. Tire behavior mea- 
sures which have been used to compare patients' pre- and post-therapy or 
to compare therapy groups with control groups have depended almost 
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CONGRUENCY BETWEEN SELF-CONCEPT AND EXPERIENCE 

One of the major formulations within self-theory has to do 
with the effects of varying degrees of congruency between an individual’s 
self-concept (or his “conditions of worth”) and his actual experience. 
Thus, all forms of maladjustment are simply the result of this incon- 
gruency. Feelings of anxiety, perceptual distortions, self-deceptions, and 
even psychoses are all traceable to having developed a self-concept which 
is inconsistent with the stimuli impinging on the organism. In the research 
which deals with the self, however, we find that most investigators have 
relied on a different variable— congruency between self-concept and ideal 
self-concept. While self-descriptive measures such as the Q-sort have 
proven to be of considerable research usefulness, they would not seem to 
be an adequate substitute for an index of congruency between self and 
experience. 

The reason for side-stepping this problem in most investigations is an 
obvious one— how do you operationalize the theoretical constructs? The 
primary solution so far attempted has been a somewhat indirect one; self- 
reports are contrasted with judgments by experts. For example, Chodorkoff 
[1954] compared self-concept as measured by the Q-sort with descriptions 
of the person by clinical psychologists; presumably the greater the dis- 
crepancy between the two measures the greater the incongruency between 
self and experience. Though this approach seems closer to the theory than 
does a self-ideal discrepancy measure, it still appears that a more appropri- 
ate set of operations could be devised. 

One possibility might be to establish a set of stimulus situations which, 
normatively at least, evoke certain internal experiences. Examples would 
he stimuli which evoke hostility, sexual excitement, and feelings of 
dependency. Those individuals who fail to respond in the normal way, 
who misperceive the stimuli, and who become anxious and disorganized 
should be the ones whose conditions of worth were incompatible with 
their experience in the situation. In any event, this sort of approach to the 
identification of individuals with incongruency between self and experi- 
ence seems to approximate what is specified in the theory. 

The more general problem involved here is the one of dealing scientifi- 
cally with variables which are internal and unobservable. While we can 
ignore such variables and hope to build a science around them, we can 
also seek operations to define them. For example, we know that threaten- 
ing stimuli evoke tension, but many therapists suggest that when clients 
are induced to think about that which threatens them, this is actually a 
step toward reducing the tension. How could such a proposition be in- 
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vestigated? Gendlin and Berlin [1961] gave subjects tape-recorded instruc- 
tions to do various things followed by a period of silence in which they 
could carry out the instructions. When the subjects were instructed to 
focus inwardly on the felt meanings of an unpleasant personal problem, 
ere was a ecrease in tension as measured by galvanic skin response, skin 
temperature, and heart rate. Thus, the observable consequences of internal 
events were utilized by the investigators. 

Operationalizing the kinds of variables long stressed by self-theorists 
is a major challenge for future research - '' 

L/ 
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and leaves the person vulnerable to anxiety, threat, and disorganization. 
A large enough degree of incongruence between self and experience can 
lead to a breakdown of defenses, an extreme arousal of anxiety, and a 
disorganization of the self -structure. Such negative processes may be re- 
versed by receiving unconditional positive regard from a significant other. 
An increase occurs in the person’s own unconditional positive self-regard. 
With threat reduced, there is less need for defense and more possibility 
for accurate perception and symbolization of experience. 

As reasonable as the phenomenological approach may seem, the ex- 
perimenter cannot avoid the fact that the operations utilized must involve 
observable stimuli and responses. As a measure of the self-concept and 
ideal self-concept, Stephenson developed the Q-sort technique. The 
discrepancy between self and ideal is often used as a measure of self- 
esteem. In the Chicago Q-sort, 100 statements are sorted by the subject 
m a forced normal distribution once to describe self and once to describe 
ideal self. A number of other measuring devices are also used for the self- 
concept including the Self Activity Inventory, adjective checklists, and 
various questionnairef^Jelf-description measures are usually found to cor- 
relate substantially with measures of social desirability. The greater the 
tendency to give socially desirable responses, the less the reported dis- 
crepancy between self and ideal selfJU 

^Typically, children are raised in such a way as to learn to respond on 
the basis of the introjected values of parents rather than on the basis of 
their own subjective experience. The parent should be able, however, to 
respond to unacceptable behavior by (1) accepting the child’s feelings 
concerning the behavior, (2) accepting and loving the child himself, but 
(3) showing clearly that the behavior cannot be allowed to continue. 
Research on the antecedents of differences in self-concept has indicated 
that positiveness of self-concept is related to perceiving one’s parents as 
feeling positively toward oneself. And, the more the mother’s concept of 
her spouse is like her ideal-child concept, the more her son is actually like 
her husband. The more different the parents are in their ideal-child con- 
cepts, the more unstable is the child’s ideal-self concept. Also, acceptance 
of self is greater for those who feel positively tqward^theirjarents.^x 1 
C" In self-theory, maladjustment is defined in tertris m'Tfie nfcigrutude of 
the discrepancy between self and experience Various groups of malad- 
justed individuals have been found to have more negative self-concepts and 
hence greater self-ideal discrepancy than normals. In addition, self-ideal 
discrepancy has been found to be related to several measures of adjustment 
including Djmond’s adjustment scoring system for Q-sorts, scales of the 
Cuilford-Zimmcrmann Temperament Survey, and the California Test of 
Personality. Still other findings suggest that a curvilinear relationship exists 
between self-ideal discrepancy and adjustment. Either a very large d/s- 
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crepancy or an unrealistically low discrepancy may indicate maladjustment. 
Very, tow discrepancy has been found to be characteristic of individuals 
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between an individual’s self-concept and his actual experience. Research 
operations, however, have used only self-ideal discrepancy or discrepancy 
between self-ratings and ratings by an expert judge. An approach is needed 
which more closely approximates the theoretical description of self-experi- 
ence incongruency. Operationalizing the kinds of unobservable variables 
stressed by self-theorists is a major challenge for future research. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Describing tbe Individual 


Throughout this text, the term “personality” has primarily 
been used to denote specific kinds of behavioral variables: dimensions of 
individual differences. In other contexts, a more familiar usage has to do 
with the overall combination of an individual's various characteristics. 
Most definitions of personality, in fact, include some aspect of a unified 
description of a “whole person.” For example, McClelland [1951, p. 69J 
defines personality as . . the most adequate conceptualization of a 
person’s behavior in all its detail that the scientist can give at a moment 
in time.” He goes on to add: “ Personality is a theoretical interpretation 
derived from all a person's behavior 

What becomes of this holistic conception when personality research is 
pursued in the atomistic, variable-by-variable manner described in the 
preceding 12 chapters? One possibility has been raised by Allport [1961, 
p. 27] who rejects the operational approach of “extreme positivistic be- 
haviorism.” He suggests that with such an approach, “only outer, visible, 
manipulable operations are tolerated. Personality as such evaporates in a 
mist of method.” 

Can one refute Allport’s charge? Can one take such bits and pieces of 
behavior as authoritarianism, achievement need, anxiety, intelligence, and 
self-concept and reassemble them in order to present a coherent picture of 
a specific and perhaps unique individual? In the first chapter, the field of 
personality was defined as that branch of psychology which deals with 
dimensions of individual differences. It follows that an individuals person- 
alfty consists of his standing on all such dimensions or in Guilford’s [1959, 
>181 
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P ‘ ^ , te ™ S: An individual's personality, then, is his unique pattern of 
traits. This definition suggests that one can reconstruct the individual 
by combining the separate bits of information about him. 

Before discussing such a process in any detail, a somewhat better 
perspective may be gained by turning to the more general problem of what 
is meant by personality description. The descriptions written by novelists, 
psychiatrists, and clinical psychologists will be sampled. 

Personality Description 


NOVELISTS 
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own low temperature always about with him; he iced his office in the dog-days, 
and didn’t thaw it one degree at Christmas. 

External heat and cold had little influence on Scrooge. No warmth could 
warm, no wintry weather chill him. No wind that blew was bitterer than he, no 
falling snow was more intent upon its purpose, no pelting rain less open to 
entreaty [Dickens, 1843, p. 18]. 

Though Scrooge may not seem quite “real," characters like Prince Stepan 
Arkadyevich Oblonsky are as differentiated and believable personalities 
as are one's neighbors even though Prince Oblonsky “lived" a century in the 
past in the Russia of the Czars: 


Stepan Arkadyevich had learned easily at school, thanks to his excellent 
abilities, but he had been idle and mischievous, and therefore was one of the 
lowest in his class. But in spite of his habitually dissipated mode of life, his in- 
ferior grade in the service, and his comparative youth, he occupied the honor- 
able and lucrative position of president of one of the government boards at 
Moscow. This post he had received through his sister Anna’s husband, Alexei 
Alexandrovich Karenin, who held one of the most important positions in the 
ministry to which the Moscow office belonged. But if Karenin had not got is 
brother-in-law this berth, then through a hundred other personages-brot ers, 
sisters, cousins, uncles and aunts-Stiva Oblonsky would have received this post 
or some other like it, together with the salary of six thousand absolutely need- 
ful for him, as his affairs, in spite of his wife’s considerable property, were m a 


poor state. ... 

Stepan Arkadyevich was not merely liked by all who knew him for his good 
humor, his bright disposition, and his unquestionable honesty; in him, m his 
handsome, radiant figure, his sparkling eyes, black hair and eyebrows, and his 
white and pink complexion, there was something which produced a physical 
effect of kindliness and good humor on the people who met him [Tolstoy, 1875, 

PP. 16-17). 

What, then, do authors do? In order to describe individuals to us authors 
tend to present a description of the physical attributes of the individual, 
often a sketch of the parents and the childhood and the early experiences 
of the person, and a great deal about the character s personality. That is 
by presenting something of the specific behavior and general traits of the 
person, he is assembled as a variegated individua . 


The traditional medical history or case report bars little rc- 


lation to the novel It provides instead relevant background information 
( foracnmplc, age and I of patient), medical history if nvailabk, and those 
svmDtoms and signs which indicate a particular diagnosis. Ideal)}, llic latter 
a ercat deal in that a given disease entity is brought 
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about by a specific cause, the disease runs a typical course, and it can be 
cured by a specific treatment procedure. 

As psychiatry and psychoanalysis developed, a different approach was 
required. Behavioral problems required that much be described and 
brought together in the report with respect to observations not reducible to 
labels or summary background data. Even after diagnostic categories be- 
came available, they conveyed little information about cause, course, or 
treatment. What came to be accepted as more important was a detailed, 
insightful description of personality. In a curious way, the attempts by 
physicians interested in behavioral disorders to describe their patients in- 
volve the use of techniques similar to those of novelists. 

To provide the student with the flavor of psychiatric descriptions, two 
brief examples will be presented. Boatman and Szurek [1960] have pre- 
sented a number of cases based on their work with schizophrenic children 
at the Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute in San Francisco. In- 
cluded was the following description of an entire family: 
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made o use fhe to^et ™ ^ 0n bathin g each time he was 

a fa mitt f t0 ° ur Children ’ s Ward he was a silent. 

He refused all psychological tesL except veT SCreamed loudl y but tonelessly. 
in the superior ranee In th P k P 4 Performance items, on which he scored 

and 3 ou^aUen^he '"P aliCTl 
chattered animatedly with his parenfs sn/T^i y0un g ster , wh o sometimes 
one buthis therapist! with »“*> 

theiS LlteTcelhaUhev IT' "T S '°« y how ‘"accurate had been 

shy and feared h' yoln^r slUT^ed^ HiS ** « 

severe thumb-sucking. The father a self dr ^ e f nuresis ’ stuttering, and 
was a success in a service career and pW g s ° n ° f an ambitious mother, 
making ventures. His assign f d ds ° m several hobbies and extra money- 
family moves and one lenethv spn § t- 0vers . eas P osts had necessitated several 
first 4 years of life Even when hn ^ !° n . p: r * or to and during most of his son’s 
week. Despite hfe ^uccessef he ° ften WOrked ] ° n g hours 7 days a 

disliked and ignored all children' h^ ' C * very u nsure of his capabilities. He 
gnored all chddren who were not old enough to talk! The mother, 
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a pretty, unusually youthful-appearing woman, felt little closeness to her own 
“helpless" mother (whom she looked like) and had been “dominated all her 
life by her stern father (whom her son looked like). She felt disfigured when 
pregnant, was repulsed by the thought of breast feeding or cuddling her babies, 
and felt fearful of and seldom talked to the children as infants. During a visit 
with her parents prior to her son's birth, she and they had been shocked at t e 
expression of unexpectedly violent feelings by one of her sisters. When the 
sister’s outburst culminated in an overt psychotic episode, her already pervasive 
fear of how dangerous it was to express strong feelings of any kind had been 
strengthened. In therapy, this fear was first expressed around her anger at her 
therapist's expectation that she come for interviews until close to term with 
her fourth pregnancy. As this was resolved, she also expressed her smoldering 
rage about her husband's long hours and her son’s silences and demands [Boat- 
man and Szurek, 1960, pp. 436-437]. 


With psychoanalytic descriptions of personality, the major addition to 
the ordinary psychiatric approach is a tendency to interpret behavior in 
Freudian terms. An example is Savitt's description of a heroin addict w o 
was in analysis: 


A precocious young musician had had his promising career disrupted by his 
morbid cravings. From birth the mother left his care to others, and not unti! 
the age of four was he somewhat integrated into the family group- en 1C 
tered treatment he was in one of his periodic states of exile from his family, 
living occasionally with his grandparents. Usually however, he wandered around 
in the demoralizing atmosphere of the various “pads" occupied by fellow ad- 

d ‘ One of his earliest statements was, “Once I get something into -my bod, -I 
(eel safe.” He spoke of himself as a milk addict and lover of ^ 
tion of heroin proved to be unconsciously equated mth the ,ncor P° r f °" “ 
mother-breast-food. He had previously gone through the ga™ °f o al 
tutive gratifications: alcohol, marijuana, and opiates by mouth, also several 
periods of abnormal craving for food during which he became moderately obese 
From sixteen to eighteen he passed through a stage of so mal promisc uity and 
hypersexuality from which he had regressed into occasional homosexuality. 

For this patient the incorporation of heroin also meant being swallowed and 
engulfed by mother. Thus, in one intravenous inaction a mutual incorporation 
of mother and child was achieved [Savitt, 1963, pp. 45-46], 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 

In many respects, clinical psychologists have had an unen- 
. ’-.Vi 1 • ^nnroach to personality description. Like psychiatrists, 

they have* attempted to combine the descriptive powerof novelists with the 
they have, attemp toms and diagnosis. In addition, the psjehoio- 

gist^brings tothc task a background of research training and a scientific 
concern with evidence and prediction. 
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Thus, the typical descriptive productions of clinicians include specific 
data such as test responses, test scores, and comparison with normative 
groups plus a tendency to predict future behavioral probabilities and 
recommendations for intervention to bring about change. Again, two ex- 
amples will serve to illustrate these points. 

The first case is a clinical report about a 25-year-old male: 


This patient is of bright normal intelligence (IQ 114) and still in good con- 
tact with his environment. He seems to have felt insecure most of his life be- 
cause of conflicts in his feelings toward his mother (his birth was illegitimate) 
as well as towards his own sexual problems. Abnormally low affect and the fact 
that he has cut himself off from all former associations seem to indicate a schizo- 
phrenic reaction, paranoid type, but this reaction has apparently not progressed 
to tie point o his experiencing delusions. He has, however, experienced audi- 
ory a ucmations of a mildly persecutory nature. He shows some insight into 
is pro ems, an e prognosis is favorable provided his present good contact 

W ] , rca 1 ^ Can . e maintained. For this reason, group therapy seems indicated, 
whether or not insulin treatment is effected. ... 

Personality Factors: 

factor seems t0 ic a homosexual conflict in which 

Shll, An af dS hS mother are “voiced. Those latter feelings are 
probabl) related to the illegitimacy of his birth. 

ho ™ sexual is most clearly indicated in the Rorschach 

( mi itil at p'd f PU T attlhld< f towards women was noted in several responses 

Ae sex nf d ^ e fi figUreS i also c there was considerable vacillation in deciding 

was noted esn an ^ A Str0n S fear of overpowering male figures 

5?d of ^LXyo y uT reSP ° nSe t0 ° ard IV: “ HdluVa l00k ^ thi ^- SOme 

co^einaSr^h^ 31 COnfirms u the abov e interpretation. ... One en- 
his problems “Mavbr ‘f a PP ar c n ty bas some (though incomplete) insight into 

P ftaSt " 661 SlraightenCd ° Ut *“* 

leiTme^nfsTa?^ m “ tioned ab °' e «ms seems to be the central prob- 
for example the dr ^ 130 i m l, lt Seems to m v °lve a degree of compulsivity: 

£»£££? df Sh H d “ degree 

wholly successful ~ - A j , er ,’ tb s bandlln g of the problem has not been 
ing in conceptual areas ancTb Jh f s ° mewbat impaired intellectual function- 

the ~ 

unsuccessful handlmgof his problem P ° int f ° f vieW ’ ° f the P atient ’ s 

Tliesc are of a mildlv >. tbe occurren ce of auditory hallucinations. 

which “constantly belfftted” SC ° ldin §’ ridic uling, hostile voices, 

were apparently unacenn- TJ $ unwor *iness.” These hallucinations 

— ,hat 

orjes uere brief and of relatively little plot. This latter fact may 
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have resulted primarily from the patient’s feelings of defensiveness towards this 
test. The examiner noted some hostility at this point, in contrast to little affect 
displayed during other phases of testing and interviewing. 

Prognosis and Recommendations : 

. . . Group therapy . . . seems indicated. The patient’s relatively good in- 
tellectual functioning should enable him to perform to advantage in the 
group-situation, and this, together with the consequent opportunities for him 
to assume some leadership in group activities should have the effect of arresting 
and reversing his present trend towards continually increasing withdraws . n- 
creased insight into the real nature of his problem should be promoted, but 
perhaps this should not be attempted until insulin therapy and group therapy 
have been initiated [Hammond and Allen, 1953, pp. 184-187]. 

A second example is that of a college student at a large Midwestern uni- 
versity who applied to the university counselling center for assistance. Holtz- 
man, Thorpe, Swartz, and Herron present the following background mate- 
rial: 


A slightly effeminate, physically unattractive white male, Jack first came to 
the counsellor in the middle of his freshman year for help in deciding upon his 
major field of study. Although he had originally planned to ma t or in geology, 
he was now considering a change to psychology and wanted to learn more about 
himself in relation to an occupational choice. During the initial interview it 
soon became apparent that Jack was worried about much more than cheesing 
a field of study. He expressed little self-confidence, remarked that he hedfew 
friends, and vaguely mentioned difficulties in getting a ong wi i P • 
He said that he had been forced to argue for a long time to get them app o«l 
for majoring in geology, and he thought he would have even more difficulty 
in getting L to agree to his proposed change to psycl 
was not certain that he possessed the right personality eharacter.st.cs for success 

“ja* exp'rSd considerable concern about ^ security of highly Personal in- 
formation revealed to the counsellor. Toward the end of ' dentes 

However! he mentioned that he did spend a good deal of time 

plunge into active homosexual relations and wondered whether homosexual, t) 
would prevent him from becoming a juccessfu I psychologist. 

Tack’s scholastic aptitude, though not outstanding. was above average tor 
Jack s scholast c p quarter of his graduating class in a large 

freshmen. He ^ jJ ^j-sixth percentile on the university’s admis- 

high school and scored aHhc^^) ^ ^ w me diocrc 

sion test. His gra J , 1CC on probation. Jack agreed to take a bat- 

tery 'oTpllchological tBts, and arrangements were made for a series of inter- 
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views with an experienced counselling psychologist [Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, 
and Herron, 1961, pp. 222-223]. 

Psychological testing in this instance included the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank and the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, but the major 
emphasis in the report was the client’s performance on the Holtzman Ink- 
blot Technique. The summary of what was learned from the ink-blot re- 
sponses was as follows: 


In summary, it can be said with some confidence that Jack has a severe 
personality disorder bordering on overt schizophrenia and characterized bv 
excessive preoccupation with homosexual fantasies. Although he may be able 
to maintain sufficient control of his autistic thought processes to cope with a 
daily routine and appear superficially normal, the sexual confusion, hostility, 

• 1 vwTl aSS ° Ciah0nS ’ and com P lete lack of conventionality characteristic of his 
m ' o responses suggest that he is a seriously disturbed individual. In spite of 

“ y e< -l picture, some hopeful signs are present. In side remarks 

nd subtle verbal qualifications. Jack indicates some awareness of the bizarre, 

develnnm talT ° i 1S antas .!f s - a number of inkblot variables related to 
well indieatf T ’/r P 0SS1 bly, degree of ego differentiation, he scores rather 
well indicating that he may have sufficient inner resources to improve in an 
intensive course of psychotherapy [Holtzman, et al, 1961, pp. 226 247], 

fomfaT 1 ' 1 ? thi s student, we might note that the background in- 

,0n n fr0m the Serfes of “unselling interviews, and 
no evidence of n r0 ” 1 anot er testing session some months later revealed 

was recommended, and^^acld^'left^he^niver^ty’ 6 ^ n * enslve Psychotherapy 

pro^Z g to b ner fl sn„ e rH m r d ."l* different ’ ‘hough related, general ap- 
field of nersonnlit 3 escn P tl0n ' w bat is the possible contribution of the 

sctnce conXuS ^ ^ ^ ^e goals of 


Prediction as the Goal of Description 
PREDICTION VERSUS UNDERSTANDING 

must consider ^he 1 the g ° als of science were discussed, we 

novelist it is suffini-r ? f the activity being undertaken. For the 

to the reader. If he suc^eds^urthe 31 ^ t0 pr ° vide somethin g of interest 
recognition and pmmUa a ln creatin g an emotional bond of 

creation, the real artistic l * ? • 1 f] tlficatl0n between reader and fictional 

medical’ scientist, presumed Ahe d'^' F f ° r ^ pSychiatrist ’ as an a P plied 

adequate nosological f * he ^diagnostic goal is paramount. With an 
equate nosological system, a sufficient body of knowledge, and well-de- 
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veloped techniques for accurate diagnosis, the determination of the proper 
label would provide a considerable amount of useful information about an 
individual. The problem unfortunately is that the actual situation is quite 
different from that. Quite possibly the basic idea of a medical model for 
behavioral problems represents an inadequate and inaccurate approac 
because maladjusted behavior is not a disease caused by some biologica 
agent. At best, however, the present state of knowledge renders the diag- 
nostic goal less useful in psychiatry than in other fields of medicine. At t e 
present time, diagnostic labels serve primarily a descriptive function rather 
than a predictive one. , . 

In the role of applied behavioral scientists, the clinical psychology r,n S* 
to the problem the potential of a quite different framework. The goa o 
personality description need not be entertainment, interest value, emotional 
involvement of the reader, or diagnostic label. Most important, there is no 
reason to attempt to provide understanding or to help anyone get the 
feel” of the person being described. Rather, the task is to say somet ing 
meaningful, to provide predictive accuracy. 

Continuing Holt’s contrast of the goals of art and science: 


There is a legitimate art of personality, literary biography. An arti t like 
Andre Maurois is not hindered by not being a scientist of an) -kind Wei shouW 
recognize that an artist's quest for ''truth" differs from asc. mb s . ban* 
a striving not for strict verisimilitude but for allusive a '— 
is the elect on some audience-something to which science must remain 

“some personologists (notably Freud, 

have had much of the artist in them as wel as the scientist and havebeen m« 
ters of prose writing, it is no "onder that at b ^ geslhetica]]y sensit j ve , 
identities has come uppermost. It Allport . . , scient jfi c goals, 

he might not have failed to dbtb«* and an inferior 
Often, too, poor scientists are at the sam ti and it! interrelations 

case study may be poor either bean* ■' bgether 3nd the Ii, e Sry touch 
undisceming, or because it is pooriy put & reuort. The more art 

that can p5 the breath of 1. = ‘ r ™ S hta-.hc more 

a scientist possesses-so long as he d t l ^ h{$ a ^ thetic sen se in con- 
effective a scientist he can be, becau findings and ideas to others 

structing theory as well as in communicating h.s findings 

[Holt, 1962, p. 390]. 

— , . ^ , -.jvifrfion versus understanding is more than just a 

The importance of pr^ct on (hc d ; nit , , he industrial concern. 

scientific bias. In the P ra 6™“ ,c , accurate predictions about specific 
or the courtroom, a great “ J y vague feeling of understanding 

behaviors. Word pact. ares wh h prou. dc 3n alticle 

String "ertio^s^f some psychologists giving caper, testimony 
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in courts of law, Jeffery presented excerpts from court transcripts of insanity 
cases in which psychologists testified concerning test findings : 

Q. What does this drawing that Kent [the defendant] made for another 
psychologist indicate to you? 

A ' J* 16 i trans Pf enc y of *e picture-that is, seeing through the figure to 
something beneath-suggests pathology. 

Q Do you usually use an extensive battery of tests before reaching a diag- 
nosis? ° ° 

A. Yes. 

the diagn0sis on * e basis of one Rorschach ad- 
ministered twice within an hour? 

A. Frequently. 

Q. What else in the drawing is significant psychologically? 
ietv' T^e'XS 17 °a f*? I"? 5 ° f the lines ™y suggest tension and anx- 
a litfle-boy-like quality 3 about ftedtfcndant be,t ' Wtie ’ and P^ets-indicate 

right? 15 ‘ f Sig " ifiCant ftat l,ie fi 8“ re ^ sunning to the left, and not to the 

O y f 1 d0n,t pkce “y siguitonce on it. 

is s|rS 2S m S ’ made ty KMt f ° r an0th “ Psychologist? What 

™ WtofStoS ItxuaTaltreSs^ 

and early infant experiences fom' ■ • • B , ast f are symbolic of motherhood 

he Q Now T™? SafefaCti ° n fto” K woLn\^Ta?h^edt Ildant 
l%l.Whatissignifi<^tabonfi;? P ' CtUre Kent dreW for you °" September 9, 

because his fatheThadW announced ida “ hnt 

in which P such des^ripri^stafeiST Ibo t*™ ty*® the negative H S ht 
fery quotes a more diLt neS r toot p may ^ CaSt 

case: ° P nse from the judge trying a similar 

chologist could difgno^mnefs^yft^pict' 651 ’ ^ ^. tneSS testified that a P s .y- 
liked or disliked. At this noint fiL • Ct “ res a subject selected as those he 
conference the defense attorney aSed-^Maffh W 1116 d ° Wn ’ M 3 Bendl 
question the Court slammed the cards’ down?’^ reCOrd refleCt that after the laSt 
Court. The record may reflect it hut- , 

it all out. That will take care of iW • record may show I am throwing 

care of that session [Jeffery, 1964, p. 843], 

THE CONTRIBUTION OP c a cr tttc^t- 

_ CASE history material 

tor}- if our only goal is that°of daf:a 0r tbe subject’s case his- 

lowing individual. B 1C 10n ‘ Consider for a moment the fol- 
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Charles is a 28 year old unmarried clerk whose education 
was terminated after he graduated from high school. He 
was the third of five children, and his family regularly attended 
the Lutheran church in their small rural community. 

He describes both his father and mother as affectionate. His 
father has been a semi-invalid for some years, and his earlyhome 
conditions were perceived as constituting near-poverty. ar 
expressed some feelings of dislike toward school, had a relatively 
poor record of deportment, but earned fairly g°p 6 ra 

After leaving high school, he obtained a position as a 'clerk 
in a small store, expresses his enjoyment of his occupation, and 
has done well at it. His approach to religion is on a shallow and 
intellectualized level, and his participation is little more than 
formal ritual acquired from his parents. 

Charles has had an average number of dates, but his hetero- 
sexual adjustment is described as relatively poor, e oe * n ° 
have an adequate sexual outlet. Otherwise his social adjust- 
ment is relatively good, and he seems to be a ept in soeia s 
and poise. His recreational interests include a mixture 
solitary and social pursuits. His interests are r ° a ; IS 
of aspiration high, and he has a clear life plan. With respect 
to stability, Charles is described as moderately variable. 

Now, what do we know about Charles that we did not jtaowWo*- 
with reject to being able to make predictive stal '™ ? 
little. In fact, all that we can assert with greater ‘han chance^ccuracy^rs 

that Charles is more likely to be chara ^ ch tries is a hypothetical 

phrenic. This statement is based on the act of ” meaning 

individual drawn from an excellent, t>u » 

of case history data obtained comprehensive personal history 

Schofield and Balian [lv> J , . .. t i, e University of Minnesota 

statistics of a sample of 178 -'''^'“'“^'''rf l^omulls were in- 
Hospitals For comparison P>"P ■ of 6 hos p it;1 l patients, hospital em- 
vestigated. These s.rhjcots cons.stccl ^ o(Scc TOrltcrs . 

ployees, students, employ® ^ 1 S subjcc[s OTS (rce 0 f psychiatric 

By normal ,s meant t cacl ^ di$otdcr . Further, the 

disturbance and had no '°>} P brenics „ ith respect to age, sex, 
normals were matched ' ? a ^p^J.cnsive clinical inter- 

and marital status. Each subjc 6 ^ history" ef Charles, the first 

view toting ■ 45 to ^ munitcs. 1 M[[ml s ,2 jcct . AH of the other 
paragraph .simply „crc significantly more true of the normal 

sample Z * Tliic «.rcnic samptc. Schofield and Balian say: 
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for his few personality weaknesses in the pursuit of one of his 
major life goals: security. ... 

To some degree, sexual adjustment has presented him wi 
problems. He is disciplined and self-controlled outwardly, ut 
he is inwardly worrisome and insecure. At times, he has serious 
doubts as to whether he has made the right decision or done 
the right thing. Some of his aspirations tend to be pretty un- 
realistic. 

Mr. Syme prefers a certain amount of change and variety, 
he becomes dissatisfied when hemmed in by restrictions an 
limitations. He prides himself as an independent thinker and 
does not accept others’ statements without satisfactory proo . 

He has found it unwise to be too frank in revealing im se 
to others. At times, he is extroverted, affable, and sociable while 
at other times he is introverted, wary, and reserved. 


What has been said about Mr. Syme? The statements id the above 
description were gathered by Forer [1949] from dream boobs and astrology 
charts, stagner [1958] utilized them in a demonstration with a group o 
168 personnel managers attending a conference at t e niversi y 
Illinois. They were given a personality inventory and told that each '« 
be given a personality analysis based on his responses. Actua y, 
received the same "personality analysis” in the form o s statements su, rh as 
those used aheve. Before the subjects were told of the deception^ y 
Hied cut a questionnaire indicating their evaluation of the report « validity 
in describing themselves. Half of the subjects mar -e r-ood” NO 

“amazing, y Accurate.” Th e remainder , dMd< ed 

per cent) and about half and hair P ' . f r i a , s 0 f 

62 per cent of a group « ^^S^^J^*****" 
industrial supervisors considered that t indicates, the proposi- 

was amazingly accurate or rather good gn_ con sist of g]i „ er . 

hons are so general that they W * everybody and hence are dis- 
mg generalizations which apply t ° fiction (hey obviously supply no 
tinctive for no one. fn terms of prediction, tnej u , 

differential information interpretation in psychological 

In a similar vein, Schaefer ^ [1948] defii ins[ Uat he calls 
reports as predictions about the su J • h pass as rocan ingful 

fiee rides" which arc 6 in situations," 

interpretations, such a adjust „ o< .P !ional , bccomcs «*»!«.” 

American culture. Of course, general 
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truths which involve established behavioral laws applicable to all individ- 
uals would be extremely useful for predictive purposes. Still no reason 
would exist to include them in the personality description of a specific 
individual. To do so would be like describing the qualities of a specific 
automobile by stating Newton’s laws of motion. 


CONTRIBUTION OF KNOWLEDGE CONCERNING 
PERSONALITY DIMENSIONS 

Though they do not produce an exciting flow of descriptive 
prose an individual’s scores on a variety of personality dimensions do 
provide a considerable amount of information relevant for behavior pre- 
diction. Given a body of data concerning a particular dimension, the fact 
tiat an individual obtains a specific score on an instrument designed to 
measure that dimension permits a large number of greater than chance 
predictions to be made about him. 

As an example let us take authoritarianism as measured by the Cali- 

wSr n M 36 ' Wlt \ ,USt the research findings presented in Chapter 8,- 

dL ™th r, y0U f S ? l° Ut a P erSOn who obtains a given score? Normative 

tion to othe P ? hC !v 6 PemitS ° ne t0 State where hc stands in rela- 
tion to other people on this particular dimension and with respect to the 

ideology represented by the individual items. More importaXperLps 

Stmcture 16 ! i0 " S T" ^ ab ° ut his ■<*■*« concerning 

family structure along an autocratac-democratic continuum, the type of dis 

pu^foTr ™ 6 T T With Children > his Perc^Sn of Z 

child-rearing attitndecT, 5 ’ ls ^‘ ve restrictiveness or permissiveness in 

thoriSL “pot Sffl°othe riani T r° f “* ™ and ‘ b * a “’ 
ing his attitudes toward Jews his degree of ^ T “T 

toward Negroes, the type of hostility Expressed in' $ “T 
measure of manifest hostility, his resnonse to Y °" 3 

political and economic conservatism bis » * S ame Slluat,0r1 ’ h,s 

medicine his voting hpLa • ’ ^ 1S res P°nse to the idea of socialized 

by a requiem "fst "" *"*? T Hon - his action when faced 

the ideology of the armed , P communist loyalty oath, his acceptance of 

the probability of his offspring*? hlS T ?l° nse to some MMPI scales, 
or intolerance of ccrtoin tZ ‘ B f u g . ma,ad ' usted > his relative tolerance 
several aptitude tests his grade ° ^ 1§Ulty ’ bls 1T i telligence and scores on 
the reguLty Pences, , and 

predict his ability to perceive ambiguous sexual fnd S “ Uatl0nS ’ one 
response to fictional character, d a §§ ressive stimuli, his 

the artistic depiction of nude, ^ ra y in g sexual roles, his evaluation of 

to group pressure, his behavior aS and°^S PhlC ’ ^ tendenc y to conform 

situation, the likelihood of his beinv no ^ 3 leader in 3 gr0Up 

g nominated as a leader by his peers. 
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me iiiuiviuuai 

his rigidity, and his resistance to changing his opinion on the basis of new 
data. Finally, one could specify certain conditions under w ic is au 
thoritarianism would be expected to increase or decrease. 

At this point in the development of the field, the above statemen are 
somewhat grandiose, even though they are conservative when compare 
with statements made in many personality descriptions. Some o e e 
havior predicted above could be ascertained much more easily and ac- 
curately with a direct approach (for example, religious preference;, 
anything of importance depended on the decision made, urt er reseat 
data would be essential with respect to many of the predictions, ma y, 
some of the predictions, even though of greater-than-chance accuracy, a 
count for only a small proportion of the variance of the e avior 
predicted. For example, while choice of a particular political candidate 
is related to authoritarianism, voting behavior is a function 0 ™. an ?[ . 
variables in addition to that measured by the F Scale. Such limit 
obviously are not unique to predictions based on personality dimensions 
Ideally, one could know more about an individual than simp y ns 
on one personality measure. What could be predicted on the basis o 
knowing an individual’s score on several dimensions? As an exe > 
student should list the predictions that could be made about t an 
ual’s behavior if he had taken the California F Scaleaserie^ofnAch 
pictures, the Manifest Anxiety Scale, the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 

which a large number of w«n£and 
highly reliable personality tests are available a ong consequents 

research findings dealing with the antecedents, corre , 9 

Of each. With such a battery of measurmg devices 0 
jests?), the scores made by an mdividua would y P rarrjed ou , by 
his standing on each dimension. A further step IP / d 

a computed in which all I relevant ^ 

mination of all other behaviors which cv jU ations 0 f tests. The end 

the person’s scores on the vanous tests predictive statements and 

result might be a profile sheet plus a long Into'P rcfl,ct,VC 

therelative accuracy b a matter of controversy. 

Tliewayofamvmga such a set one . v3riablMt .a. t ime rescirch dc- 

One major approach is the piece apprrac h involves the use of 

sunbed throughout tins test /H of P t P he underlying dimensions 

many variables at a time and the emerging from this mullivanatc, 

involved by mcans f^'f^iould eonstitute internally homogeneous 
factor-analytic mctliodologj * another. Proponents of the 

dimensions relatively mdepen E « enc l. a i the University of London, 
multivariate approaeh melndc II . ■ ■ Epeneh » an(J > n( , „ 

J.P.Cuilfonlatthe Univeni^ of Southern ^ ^ an|ps 
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agree on the goal, but they differ in their estimate of the best strategy. 
One could argue, for example, that the clarification of personality dimen- 
sions via factor analysis would be more meaningful after a period of time 
spent in isolating and operationalizing and conducting research with 
individual variables. Cattell argues that the dimensions should be deter- 
mined as a preliminary step in personality research: 

... at this primitive stage of personality research especially, the multi- 
variate method offers a swifter and surer approach to the significant variables for 
controlled experimentation. In personality, as in psychology and the life sci- 
ences as a whole, the investigator has an infinite array of variables from which 
to choose. It is not surprising-and is perhaps a comment on our ways of striv- 
ing for originality that one and the same empirical (not conceptual) variable 
rarely gets confirmatory investigation by as many as two psychologists. Ap- 

i 3re 3t 6a ? f ma 7 variables claimed to be of outstanding sig- 
nificance as there are psychologists [Cattell, 1959, p. 263]. ’ 

However the dimensions are determined, agreement exists that a finite 

tfrJ If v PGC m K P ersona % description were defined in 

rms of an individual s profile of scores on the dimensions, the product 

present cliS nfTf °l the novelist > the Psychiatrist or the 

have given wav ° ° glS 1 t ‘ ® rsona lity description as an art form would 

the probable behavioTofa XpMSon” A numb' °f P redict ’ ons about 

t sx be,ieve “ - 

The ^ Tf? “■ pr , edi ° u ° n °f vh "‘ “ person mil do in a 
lfch laws about what differed peo^f SlUo ta'df Sf " f 1 " 5 '° 

environmental situations [Cattell, 1950, pp 2-3] ^ ^ ° f S ° Cia 

the point made ^Chapte^l ^When”™ SltUation brin § s us back t0 
tive science of behavior this is tae in terns” ofthe , Ce P‘ Ualiz f e 3 P redic ' 
made to particular stimuli. Thus central 1,1 ft prediction of responses 
R = f(S). The contribution nf i 8 f ^ of beka vior take the form: 
ment or further specification of thoIrHawstr” “‘Personality is the refine- 
ential prediction of the behavior of individuals “ P the 

“ PERSONALITY “EVAPORATED IN A M.ST OP METHOD”? 

and positivistic behavhfrism^can”we no^Tsm thVlY operational approach 
answered? When we assemble Sa ^ tbat bls cnticisms have been 

tained from a large P rofile bas ^ on scores ob- 

with greater-tlian-chance a^curacv^^ 1 ^ ^ make a series of predictions 
the sort of personality which AHdoi/p T r ^ constructed in scientific form 

P nd others are talking about? 
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In one sense, the answer must be no. Allport [1961, pp. xi-xii] says: My 
own view is that, taken in the large, the evidence before us does not depict 
man as a reactive robot.” However, as the knowledge of biological func- 
tioning, cellular chemistry, the molecular secrets of heredity, and even of 
responses evoked by stimuli grows more complete each day, the conception 
of man inexorably changes. Those who conceive of man as something 
uniquely different in the universe, operating with some degree °f > n * 
dependence from natural laws, and having special qualities placing him 
forever beyond the realm of science are increasingly hard-pressed by con- 
trary evidence. The special qualities of man are suggested by Allport: 
‘He is more than a bundle of habits, more than a point of intersection o 
abstract dimensions. He is more than a representative of his species, more 
than a citizen of the state, more than an incident in the movements ot 
mankind. He transcends them all” [Allport, 1961, p. 573]. There is a tinge 
of nostalgia in contrasting the poetic figure of man as historically pictured 
with the mechanistic picture which has been emerging over the pas cen 
tury or two. But, man has had to adjust to a universe in which his planet 
is not the hub and to a classification of himself as one of the species or 
primates in an evolutionary chain; surely the idea of man’s behavior being 
lawfully determined by antecedents presents a threat of no greater magm- 
tude. . 

In another sense, the emerging conception of human persona ity in 
quantified, predictable terms does, in fact, encompass the sort ot phe- 
nomena described by the nonbehavioristic theorists. This is not as 
knowledge about man’s behavior and the ability to predict and control it 
Will destroy the human qualities which we value. When we now ® * 
tionship between pressure applied to the keys of a piano an e 
the subsequent vibrations of air molecules, the music is no le» M ** 
Knowledge of antecedent-consequent relationships m ^™ r will 
somehow prevent the occurrence of a Shakespeare or a t 

or an Einstein On the contrary, future developments may « nabIe . 
increase fhe incidence of such personality and ! *° d “ r “' ‘ \ 
of less desirable personalities. It might be sard that bebavroral science 
allows us to eat our cake and have it, too. 


The General Utility of Personality Description 


need for personality description 

At that distant date when all basic personality dimensions 
1 v. -j f -e_j inti an enormous body of data has been assembled, 
tlietask^f producing a complete personality description of just one subject 

will 'bc\°formidabl(f one. Testing time aione might w cl! ctmsumc d^-s or 
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data could presumably be adapted to mechanical and electronic procedures. 
The outcome (profile plus predictive statements) which describes one 
individual could quite conceivably constitute a good-sized book. Is it suf- 
ficiently worthwhile to obtain a complete personality description to warrant 
the required lavish expenditure of time, effort, and money? 

Though we may only guess about a situation to arise in the future, the 
author s opinion is that the need for personality descriptions would be 
relatively limited. Only one major type of situation would seem to be 
clearly appropriate. When a key individual is being selected for a position 
in which his behavior in response to a variety of situations has widespread 
consequences for others, it would seem well worth the investment to be 
able to predict his behavior as accurately and as completely as possible. 
Examples are candidates for the presidency, astronauts to be sent on a 
long and arduous exploratory mission, and potential board chairmen of 
hrge corporations. Knowledge of every strength and weakness of such 
individuals m responding to many different stimulus situations could ob- 
viously be of crucial importance. 

U these possibilities arouse fears of a regimented future world, the points 
dnnnlrl 11 ^ a* . cor ^ em ™g ^e application of scientific knowledge 
didates ^stm must be mad e about presidential can- 

blk thev IT d cbairmen - only question is on what 

ensuing consequenceT the decision and the 

AN ALTERNATIVE USE FOR PERSONALITY VARIABLES 

chologists in n ° W made by pSy ‘ 

limited number of questions Thus ! ft a T ° r . 3t m ° St t0 3 very 
potential abilitv tn spII it • ’ We bnd questions involving academic 

of committing suicide, 

therapy, ability to drive ! ‘f ? to benefil f»m psycho- 

Answers to specific questions of "this k Safe ' y ’ ™ d S ° 0n and so fortb ' 
tive knowledge of each individ v 316 not hkely to require exhaus- 

personahty dlcripSus 4 P* 

With a specific criterion llu ? 3 Waste time on irrelevancies. 

determine which combinatio ^ ^ predicted t the task would be to 
weighted) yield the best predictive ,( a PP”P riatel >' 

already utilized in a great manv denied , ' Th a PP roac h is, of course, 
is more and better knowledge of ne " situations. What is needed 

to the behavior which we wish to pred°T lty V3nabIes and tbeir relevance 
We must consider one final an/ 1C ", 
the time wall come when the t l- 03016 heuristic possibility. Conceivably 
individuals on the basis of cmw! 3 '- 1 ! n0t tbat ma king decisions about 

P pna e personality factors. Rather, we will 
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be able to alter the personality structure of the individual to insure maximal 
performance in the situation. For example, instead of allowing only sate 
drivers to obtain licences, the aim would be to bring about the necessary 
changes in the unsafe drivers. . , 

One criticism which is sometimes raised against the idea or c anging 
behavior in the manner suggested here is that we would be moving towar 
a homogeneous, colorless, bland society. The specter arises o min 
less masses marching in lock-step. Certainly such an outcome is no a 
necessary result of instituting personality changes. An analogy is provi e 
by the application of medical science. Compared to the previous cen ury, 
we now have greater homogeneity in that, for example, peop e nee no 
longer be disfigured by smallpox, be crippled by poliomyelitis, or be 
labeled as lepers to roam the countryside with a warning bell hanging rom 
their necks. Even in the social sphere, sufficient changes have been broug 
about to remove some of the color and interest of previous times. e can 
no longer see galley slaves rowing great ships, attend public executions as a 
family outing, or visit the auction block to buy one s servants an a 
Equally great changes in personality would deprive us of the human 
variety represented by schizophrenics, juvenile delinquents sadis s, 
tally retarded individuals, or neurotics. Rather than bland human . ' 
the individuals of the future can be creative, bright, happy, < , 1 

bind, and so on within the limits of our applied skills and the val 

Man has refused to accept the limitations imposed by his 
biological world. Transportation, communication, temperature, p y 
health, and conception, for example, are increasing y un er njan 
We have no reason to believe that behavior should be or will be left out 
of man's technological progress. 

Summary 

Most definitions of personality include some aspect of a uni- 

Personality descr.pt.on began " th J d individll;illly in ,o fictional 
developed techniques which mtusea nhvsical attributes 

characters. Authors tend to present a description of the phys 1 

of the individual, often 

and the early experiences of th J ^ ,. s dl ®, r i s ts have the traditional 

aeter s specific behavior and gen ! w]ifch (a( , a! , eventually) 

medical interest m >l 1 "P"" j fl,'/ cause, course, and treatment for 
should convey information ' attempt is made to describe 

specific behavioral problems. In addition, an i 
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personality in much the way that novelists do. Clinical psychologists have 
tended to follow the pattern of psychiatrists with respect to such descrip- 
tions except that they add a scientific concern with evidence and with pre- 
diction. 

The goals of those engaged in personality description are varied. The 
novelist hopes to entertain and engage the emotions of the reader. The 
psychiatrist strives for diagnostic accuracy. The primary goals of the clinical 
psychologist include accurate prediction. The reason for describing the per- 
sonality of an individual is to make possible the prediction of behavior 
rather than to elicit a feeling of understanding in those who read the 
description. From this viewpoint, items of case history information serve 
no purpose in personality description unless evidence shows that particular 
background data lead to a specific prediction. General truths which hold 
or almost everyone serve no purpose in descriptions of personality. In 
contrast, knowledge of an individual’s score on a measure of a personality 
dimension provides a considerable amount of predictive information to the 
extent that research has been done with that dimension. If an individual’s 
stan mg on each of several personality dimensions were known, a very 
large number of behavior predictions could be made. A battery of measur- 
mg devices would yield an individual’s personality profile. This in turn 
could yidd a long hst of predictive statements (based on existing research) 
at thp 13 lvidual ‘ most appropriate strategy for arriving 
Annroacbp! ^ ° f dimensions is . a matter of some controversy, 

is isolated um ^ anate rese arch in which one variable at a time 

ables are invest^T,/^ 3 ' 6 /° mu b> v ariate research in which many vari- 
dtaens n„ T S ^neously in order to clarify the underlying 
tteeden clse 62 " 5 . 0 Cf °a analySiS ' ^ “"ception of personality in 
fulnS of man “Th , ? “ n0t some theorists, but the law- 

refuS biological organism becomes more and more difficult to 

anlTan enomoustS f f b “ C P. ers ° nalit y dimensions have been identified 
a complete personalitvT ? ^ T" assem bled, the task of producing 

one. Very likely the need pY 10n , of |lIst one subject will be a formidable 
the onlylSfe a d fcriptron will be limited. Possibly 

a position in which his beW W ^ 3 bey mdlV] dual is being selected for 
wide-spread consequences for rtheVXclT * L 3 ™* 7 situalions has 
of behavior prediction arises in relating, ' m ° re freq “ enUy ' the P roilem 
number of questions With n c -c t0 ° ne ° r at most t0 a ver y hmited 

«on to be pUcS,,' Stk wouM wT in 3 **** sit “" 

of personality variables farm ■ to determine which combination 

statement. A Weighted ) Yields the best predictive 

technology which will enable man' to ^ the develo P ment of psychological 

individual in order to insure m. ■ i !f r tle P erson ality structure of an 
insure maximal performance in the situation. 
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